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_ PRESIDENT SPEAKS 
IN NORTH COUNTRY 
‘CITY IN ENGLAND 


Mr. Wilson Journeys to Carlisle, 
Home of His Mother, and 
Delivers an Address at a 
Meeting of the Townspeople 


al cable to The.Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 

‘ CARLISLE, England (Sunday)—A 
Splendid ‘welcome was accorded Presi- 
dent Wilson when he arrived here to- 
day to visit the-home of his; mother. 
The President was met at the rail- 
way station by the Mayor, Bertram 
Carr, and other city officials. He was 
escorted to the Crown and Mitre 
Hotel, a famous old coaching tavern, 


where he was presented with the 
freedom of the city and signed the 
city roll, which contains many famous 
names. ax @ 

Although it was raining, great 
crowds lined the streets and cheered 
as the President passed along. Build- 
ings were gayly decorated for the oc- 
casion and Old Glory was peat enere 
in evidence. | 

After leaving the hotel, the Prick. 
dent went to Annetwell Street, where 
stood the church of which his grand- 
father was pastor, and where his 
mother used to live. He also visited 
the Old Cavendish place which his 
father built and was shown the room 
his mother occupied. 

After attending services at the 
Lowther Street Congregational Church, 
the President spent a considerable 
tire talking with the citizens, who 
had been acquainted with his parents. 

President Wilson, speaking at the 
Lowther Street church during the 
service said: 

“The feelings which Aave been ex- 
cited in me today are really too inti- 
mate and too deep to permit public 
expression. Memories that have come 
home to me today of my mother are 


‘very affecting, and’ her quiet char- 


acter, her sense of duty and dislike of 
ostentation come back to me with in- 
creasing fotce as these years of duty 
have accumulated. Yet, perhaps, it is 


appropriate that in a place of worship | 
I should acknowledge my indebtedness | 


to her because, after all what the 
world is now seeking today is to re- 


- turn to the path of duty. 


“TI believe that if this war has drawn 
the nations: temporarily together in a 
combination of physical force, we shail 
now be drawn tOgether in a combina- 
tion of moral force that will be irre- 
sistible, and it is the moral] force, as 
much as the physical force, that has 
defeated the effort to subdue the 
world.’ The knowledge that wrong 
had been attempted roused the na- 
tions and they have gone out like men 
upon a crusade, 

“And so it is from quiet places like 
this, all over the world, that the 


‘forces accumulated which ‘will pres- 


ently overpower any attempt to ac- 
complish evil on a great scale. Like 
little rivulets that gather into the 
river and the river into sea, so there 
goes out from communities like this, 
streams that fertilize the conscience 
of man and it is the conscience of the 
world we are trying now to place 
upon the throne which others pten to 
| usurp. 3 


Deputations | Received 


President Wilson Replies to ee 
Calling Upon.Him 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
LONDON, England (Saturday) — 
The day opened with the President’s 
visit to the Embassy, which was made 
quite unostentatiously in a _ closed 
motor car, whose occupant, however, 
did not escape an ovation from a 
crowd of some 2000 people already 
assembled outside the palace, while 
his arrival at the Embassy was the 


signal for a great demonstration from 
| American soldiers .aand marines, who 


‘(Continued on page four, column seven) 


DAILY INDEX FOR 


CATTARO OCCUPIED 


Special cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


message to the Idea 


minent. 


|LABOR DELEGATES 
TO PARIS CHOSEN 


Samuel Gompers Selected 
Head American Federation 
Contingent—Executive Coun- 
cil Opposed to a New Party 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, New York — Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, will head the 
delegates chosen by the executive 
council of the organization at the two 
days’ session ending on Saturday, to 
attend the International Labor Con- 
ference which is to meet in Paris at 
the same time that the Peace Confer- 
ence is sitting at Versailles. The 
others appointed include: James Dun- 
cah, president of the Granite Cutters’ 
International sociation; John R. 
Alpine, president of the United Asso- 
ciation of Plumbers and “Fitters; 
Frank Duffy, secretary of the United 
Brotberhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, and William Green, secretary and 
treasurer of the United. Mine Workers. 

It was announced that the first 
meeting would probably be held about 
the middle of January, at which time 
representatives of trade unipns of va- 
rious countries would meet with the 
United States delegates. 

The Executive Council also decided 
against joining in the formation of a 
national labor party or of allying it- 
self with any that might be formed. 
It was said that city and _ state 
branches of the federation would be 
notified not to enter into an alliance 
with any such national political or- 
ganization. For some little time 
‘there has béen a movement afoot 


‘among labor leaders to establish a 
national labor party in order that or- 
ganized labor might make itself felt 
politically and thus obtain legislation 
that it considered necessary for the 
working people. Led by John J. Fitz- 
patrick, president of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor, a movement to form 
a political party was started in Chi- 
cago in November. The question has 
been much discussed since that time 
by various labor organizations, by 
some favorably, the idea being to 
found a labor party similar to that 
of England. 

After a lengthy discussion, the ex- 
ecutive council decided that a more 
thorough organization of she workers, 
both skilled and unskilled, in the trade 
unions would be of more value to them 
than a national political party. It was 
reported that the council finally de- 
cided that while local, central and 
state bodies might enter into politics, 
either independently or otherwise, they 
could not become units of a national 
organization. This will leave the 
members of branches free to support 
the candidate of whatever party may 
seem to be most willing to promote 
the best interest of labor. 


FRENCH WAR LOSSES . 
Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European Bureau - 
PARIS, France (Friday) M. 
Abrams, Undersecretary of State for 
Pensions, during a discussion in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the pensions 
law gave the -following figures of 
French war losses up to Nov. 1, 1918: 
Total killed, missing and prisoners of 
war, 42,600 officers and 1,797,000 men, 
of whom the killed number 31,300 of- 
ficers and 1,048,000 men, and the miss- 
ing 3000 officers and 311,000 men. 
The number of living prisoners of war 
included 8300 officers and 438,000 
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BY FRENCH TROOPS | 


Science : 


ROME, Italy (Sunday) — A Trieste 
Nazionale an- 
nounces that a French battalion has 
occupied Cattaro and French General 
Veral has taken over command of the 
inter-allied army in Southern Dalmatia 
and Montenegro, while the occupation 
of Ragusa by French forces is im- 


4 representative. 


[DEPUTY DENOUNCES 
SECRET TREATIES 


M. Cachin, Socialist, Asks That 
Recent French Treaties Be 
Destroyed and Syrians Given 
Chance for Full Expansion 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


_. PARIS, France (Sunday)—Follow- | 
'ing on the Budget debate in the Cham- | 
ber of Deputies, an interpellation of 


the government on its peace and for- 
eign policy was made by M. Marcel 
Cachin, Socialist deputy, who demand- 
ed that secret negotiations and diplo- 


O' macy should be thrown overboard. M. 
Cachin spoke for three-quarters of an. 


hour on the subject of Syria and then 
passed to that of Russia, congratulat- 
ing the government on its decision 
against military intervention. 

M. Pichon, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, rose immediately and denied 
that the government had\ever re- 
nounced a military expedition. “I 
said it had never been thought of by 
the government in conditions such as 
have been described by the press.” 

M. Cachin referred to the secret 
treaties of 1916- and 1917, and M. 
Briand, former Premier, who was re- 
ferred to by M. Cachin,. said the 
treaties as such did not exist. He 
went on to explain that the allied 
agreements of 1916 and 1917 were en- 
tered into by him under the conviction 
that when the time for gathering 
round the peace table came, it would 
be essential that the motives for dis- 
agreement should have been elimi- 
nated between the Allies, and that a 
united front should be presented to 
the enemy. The agreements had been 
preceded by conversations in which he 
had made the Commission for Foreign 
Affairs cognizant of them. These 
agreements would be laid on the table 
at the Peace Conference; at any rate, 
they would only become treaties when 
ratified by the representatives of 
France, 

M. Cachin then called attention to 

the agreement relating to the partition 
of Asia Minor, demanding that it 
should be reconsidered by the Allies. 
On the subject of Syria, he referred 
to the decjsive moral and commercial 
influence which France had always 
had over the country. “The treaty is 
made,” he said, “and when it is made 
public the Syrians, faithful friends, 
will ask us to tear it up because it 
violates their rights. They contributed 
& legion of 7000 men in 1914, 6000 of 
whom have perished for the freedom 
of the world. For four years they 
have fought against the Turks, and 
today they are faced with a treaty 
which divides their country and pre- 
vents its full expansion. They have 
come and asked that such a treaty 
should be subject to further consider- 
ation on the part of France and her 
allies. 
- Then the Socialist deputy turned his 
attention to the question of relations 
with Germany and made the declara- 
tion on the subject of Alsace-Lorraine, 
important in view of the former 
Socialist demand, that the future of 
the provinces should be decided by a 
plebiscite. ‘“‘I have been to Alsace- 
Lorraine,” said M. Cachin, ‘‘and I saw 
a whole people give itself to France, 
thus realizing the plebiscite in an 
unmistakable manner. _But,” he went 
on, “we do not wish to annex a single 
one of our enemies who might tomor- 
row send amongst us a. protesting 
It is from this point 
of view I ask that the question of the 
left bank of the Rhine and the basin 
of the Saar should be examined. That 
you should tolerate on the left bank 
of the Rhine neither fortress nor sol- 
dier is admissible, but as for annexa-. 
tion pure and simple, it is impossible 
to even consider such a step.” 


At this moment M. Franklin 
Boullion, President of the Foreign 
Affairs Commission, took the oppor- 
tunity of making an_ interesting 
‘declaration. The commission was, he 
said, unanimously of the same opinion 
as that voiced by the Socialist deputy, 
that is, on the question of the left 
bank of the Rhine, added M. Franklin 
Boullion. 

“And what about the Saar Basin?” 
asked M. Cachin. 

“T did not mention the Saar Basin,” 
M. Boullion replied. 

“As for the Saar Basin,” M. Cachin 
went on, “the commission, except for 
two Socialists, was unanimous; it 
decided to ask the government for this 
annexation. We Socialists protested 
formally. We have given our reasons, 
it is for the country to judge.” 

M. Cachin then turned to the sub- 
ect of Russia, and on congratulating 
the government on what had been un- 
derstood to be a governmental decision 
against military intervention, received 
the reply from M. Pichon that the 
government had only renounced an 
expedition in those conditions for de- 
seriptions of which the press was 


2 | responsible. “Lord Milner,” said M. Ca- 


chin, “resigned from the British Cab- 
inet because the military expedition 
had been abandoned.” 

M. Clemenceau remarked, “I never 
heard Lord Milner had resigned.” 

M. Cachin resumed: “In North Rus- 
sia, a certain number of allied sol- 
diers have disembarked in the region 
of Archangel. There are French di- 
visions -at Odessa and Sebastopol and 
finally, in Siberia, there are -several 
thousand troops including a_ certain 
number of French. What are these di- 
visions doing at the present time? 
What is the meaning of their inter- 
vention in Russia?’ . 

M. Cachin went on to declate that in 
the Ukraine the existence of the new 
government, attached to France and 


her Allies, was being threatened, while 
in Siberia Admiral Koltchak exiled 
partisans of the union of Russia 
against Germany. M. Cachin closed 
his speech by an appeal to the Presi- 
dent of the Council to carefully con- 
sider the state of the world and of 
Europe after four years of war, to 
consider the threat of racial and class 
wars, and then to turn to President 
Wilson’s words, “The peace the world 
needs is a peace of the peoples.” 


CHINESE ARMY WAS 
BEING PREPARED 


cial Troops Practically Trained 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 


NEW YORK, New York—Dr. Wei 
Sun Tsoo, the new Chinese Minister 
to Belgium and*one of the Chinese 
delegates to the Peace Conference, is 
due to sail from New York today on 
the White Star liner Baltic. He is ac- 
companied by Mrs. Wei and their son, 
-his. secretaries, Zee Chaoh-siung and 
Dr. W. Tcheou, and K. Tcheng, at- 


taché to the Chinese Legation in Bel- 
gium. Mr. Zee will probably be secre- 
tary of the Chinese peace delegation. 
Dr. Wei granted an interview to a 
representative of this bureau, with 
Mr. Zee acting as interpreter. The 
first question was as to what China 
had done in the war to help the Allies. 
It was difficult, said Mr. Zee, in 
summarizing Dr. Wei’s reply, to give 
a complete list of the things China 
had done for the Allies during the war. 
But it might be said, for one thing, 
that all German influence, political as 
well as economic and commercial, had 
been eliminated from China. She had 
sent thousands of laborers to France 
to help the Allies in various construc- 
tion and other work. And, a fact not 
generally stated heretofore, when the 
armistice was signed, China had spe- 
cial troops under training, and in- 
tended to send them tq France. At 
first she intended to send 100,000. 
These were practically ready to go, 
except for complete equipment, a re- 
quirement not easily filled because the 
finances of China had not been very 
satisfactory for the past few years. 
Further than this, immediately after 
the inauguration of the new President, 
Hsu Shih-chang, on Oct. 10, 1918, he 
issued a mandate ordering a society 
to be organized to cooperate with the 
Red Cross in Siberia. Mrs. Hsu was 
the president of this society, and it 
contributed about 500,000 francs to this 
cause, every civil servant in Peking 
contributing. 
Dr. Wei also said that a number of 
German and Austrian ships had been 


and placed at the disposal of the Allies. 

“We joined the war,” he said, “in 
the interests of justice. Had it not 
been for the unsettled condition ,of 
our country, we would have been able 
to do a good deal more. Internal con- 
ditions ‘were such that practically a 
state of civil: war between the North 
and the South made it impossible for 
us to do all we wished to in the cause 
of -ustice.” 

The next question, naturally, was 
|}as to what China expected from the 
Peace Conference. Dr. Wei reiterated 
that China entered the war in the 
cause of justice and for the permanent 
peace of the world. He said that; just 
as the war, originating in the Near 
East, had affected the whole world, 
so “if there should be any war in the 
Far East, no doubt it would also affect 
the whole world.” Therefore, not only 
in the interests of permanent peace in 
the Far East, but also in the interests 
of permanent world peace, “justice 
should be the criterion of settlement 
of all questions regarding China at 
the Peace Conference.” 

As for internal conditions in China 
now, when Dr. Wei left the country, 
they were what he described as very 
hopeful.” He added that the new Presi- 
dent is working for internal peace, 
and it appeared that the South was 
also anxious to come to terms with the 
Peking Government. 

The government of the South, at 
Canton, was described by Dr. Wei as 
being a military government with 
seven heads, a revolutionary organiza- 
tion. Their idea, said Mr. Zee, was 
democracy, no doubt, but: what they 
advocated was not practicable_under 
present circumstances. For instance, 
their chief. insistence was upon the 
restoration of the Parliament which 
had been twice dissolved by President 
Li Yuan-hung. This, it was-explained, 
was a regularly elect parliament, 
but it had obstructed the policies of 
the Premier, Tuan Chi-jui, especially 
with regard to declaring war, and the 
President had therefore, dissolved 
the body. The Premier wanted to 
declare war on the Central Powers, but 
the members of Parliament, Dr. Wei 
said, though in fact in favor of this, 
yet feared it would increase the pres- 
tige and influence of the Premier; they 
therefore would not vote for it. 

Discussing China’s finances, 


Dr. 


war, China had been required to spend 
a great deal of money. As soon as 
peace was setiled, she would disband 
at least a part of her army to save 
that expense, and turn her attention 
to developing industrial and natural 
resources. To that end she would 
appreciate the assistance of friendly 
nations, the United States especially, 
under the open door policy, expecting 
from outsiders cooperation for mutwal 
benefit, but not exploitation for selfish 
purposes. 
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BERLIN CONFRONTS 


taken over by the,Chinese Government | 


Wei said that on account of the civil 


A POLITICAL CRISIS 


Ebert Government Resigns, Fol- 
_ lowing Recent Conflict Be- 
tween Sailors and Garrison— 
Spartacus Group Makes Gain 


Specigl cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European 3ureau 
PARIS, France (Sunday)—Official 

information has been received of the 

resignation of the Ebert Government. 

All the members of the government 

have already left office. The Ministry 

under Herr Ebert has only been in 
office a short time, the announcement 
of its formation having been made on 

Nov. 14. 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


AMSTERDAM, Holland (Sunday)— 
Reports from Berlin are conflicting 
and confused and leave the situation 
obscure, but apparently the conflict 
at the beginning of the week between 
the sailors and the Berlin garrison 
around the palace did not conclude as 
satisfactorily for the Ebert Govern- 
ment as was indicated and has pro- 
voked a government crisis owing, ap- 
parently, to the tendency of the Inde- 
pendent Socialists to transfer their ad- 
herence from the Majority Socialists to 
that of the Spartacus group. 

The headway thus made by the 
Spartacus section is illustrated by the 
announcement that Brutus Molken- 
buhr, one of Herr Liebknecht’s follow- 
ers and former leader of the executive 


committee of the Berlin’ soldiers’ 
councils, has been made military com- | 
mandant of Berlin, while the ex-'| 
tremists have also again occupied the | 
Vorwarts offices and the War Depart- | 
ment. Lieutenant-General Lequist, 
commander of the guard troops, in an 
interview, ascribed the developments 
to the government’s vacillation and 
failure to deal drastically with the 
extremist menace eight days ago. 
The latest reports describe the capi- 
tal as looking forward to today with 
anxiety, for Sundays nowadays are 
usually marked by great political 
meetings everywhere and this week 
the Spartacus Party have announced 
their intention of holding a great 
demonstration in connection with the 
sailors killed in the.recent fighting. 
Meanwhile, serious riots are re- 
ported at Hamborn in Westphalia, 
where the miners who struck atthe 
instigation of the Spartacus group, 
stormed the guards’ quarters, captur- 
ing machine guns and ammunition. 
The local guard joined the move- 
ment and the police, who attempted 
to intervene, were disarmed. Subse- 
quently the workers’ council was de- 
posed, with the result that anarchy 
prevails. 
Report on Fighting in Berlin 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Friday)— 
A semi-official report on the fighting 
in Berlin at the beginning of the week 
states that responsibility for opening 
fire has not been established. The 


facts appear to be that the marines, 
who have occupied the palace since 
the revolution, had a difference with 
the government regarding pay and 
barricaded themselves in the building 
and royal stables, opening fire on the 
garrison troops which advanced to 
eject them. The marines now declare 
they thought they were dealing with 
a royalist counter-revolutionary move- 
ment, but an attempted attack upon 
the government which occurred al- 
most simultaneously renders that ex- 
planation improbable. The govern- 
ment, for its part, denies it ordered 
the garrison troops to attack. 

Eventually the sailors came to 
terms and their ringleaders were 
arrested, and Cabinet councils held 
the following morning decided that 
the troops not belonging to the Berlin 
garrison must withdraw immediately. 
It is stated, however, that the sailors 
will remain and that other troops will 
be disarmed. 

The semi-official report adds that “the 
events in question have nothing to do 
with questions of policy, but only 
concern the question of wages. 


Germany's Assets 

Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European Bureau 

AMSTERDAM, Holland (Friday)— 
The Berliner Tageblatt reports 
Prince Lichnowsky as having deliv- 
ered an optimistic speech at Ratibor, 
Silesia, as to Germany’s ability to 
meet her gigantic national debt and 
the war indemnity which, he said, 
would certainly be imposed. Provided 
she were spared from Bolshevism and 
law and order were restored there 
was no reason, he argued, why Ger- 
many should be unable to recover, al- 
though the times ahead of them were 
difficult and serious. Germany, he 
pointed out, possesses jAighly devel- 
oped industries and flourishing agri- 
culture and her economic life he 
claimed to be the soundest in all Eu- 
rope. The Germans, he remarked, 
possess coal and an extensive railway 
system and during the war “have 
built a new merchant fleet in order im- 
mediately to resume our exports,” 


Westphalia Miners Strike 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Friday)— 
An Essen message states that work 
has been resumed in some West- 
phalian coal mines but 17,000 miners 


are still on strike 


RESULTS OF VOTING [GREAT VICTORY FOR 


IN BRITISH ELECTION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England (Sunday)—The 

following table illustrates the relative 

positions of the different parties as a 

result of the recent election: 

Coalitionists ...... sanees d6eacscouteueen 

Labor 

Independents 

Liberals 

Irish Nationalists 

Sinn Feiners 


The table following shows the re- 


; sults of the previous election in 1910: 


Unionists 


Nationalists ....... 
Ind. Nationalists 
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STREET RAILWAYS 
FALL BEHIND IDEALS 


Secretary of Massachusetts Civic 
League Says Principal Func- 
tion Is the Greatest Benefit 
to the Greatest Number 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—“If the 
principal function of a street railway 
system is to facilitate the transporta- 
tion of the people of a community from 
their homes to their places of business 
and return with as little inconvenience 
as possible, it seems strange,” said 


|Edward T. Hartman, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Civic League, recently, 
“that so many of these companies oc- 


' cupying the streets and highways of 


the leading cities and towns of the 
United States without a cent of rent, 
have fallen so far short of what should 
have been their ideals. 

“There may be a few ‘satisfactory 
Systems in operation in the United 
States and Canada, but if the word of 
the citizens in a large majority of such 
communities is to be believed the num- 
ber of those 100 per cent efficient can- 
not be so very many. Yet it is appar- 
ent that a large majority of the people 
in these less than 100 per cent cities 
and towns are content wita, or at least 
look with helpless complacency upon, 
their own street railways, when it 
should be the duty of each and. every 
person to protest and protest again 
until improvement is shown. 

“T admit that the traveling public 
has a responsibility, especially when 
it seeKs to crowd into an already full 
street car, rather than wait a few min- 
utes for another. Only the other day 
at one of the subway stations in this 
city I watched a car wait four or five 
minutes while half a dozen persons 
endeavored to gain a foothold. It was 
not a quiet affair, and it was obvious 
that the capacity of the car had been 
reached long before, yet those frantic 
people did not seem to realize it, nor 
did the -conductor or the motorman 
take any action. They simply waited 
until the crowd had expended itself 
and then started. Of course this delay 
held up a long line of cars behind. 

“It also seems strange that so many 
street car systems in this country 
have seemingly disregarded any eco- 
nomic advantage to 4 city or town in 
relieving congestion in the central 
districts. It is a species of cruelty to 
subject a man or a woman to ten 
hours labor in some crowded store or 
factory, and then add two hours more 
of crowding and pushing. It does not 
bring the man or the woman” back 
home with any desire to enjoy the de- 
lights of the fireside and the family 
circle. 

“The main question, the principal 
function of the street car line, that of 
the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number of people, seems to have been 
lost, at least in this country, in an 
effort to pay dividends in many cases 
on watered stock. The policy of the 
majority of the trolley companies 
appears to have been to insure good 
returhs to the investors, and give the 
public anything there may be left in 
the.treasury. , 

“The people of the United States 
have handed over the coal mines, the 
oil wells, and the water power and 
even their Own streets, which they 
paid for and keep in repair, without a 
word of protest nor a cent of recom- 
pense, and now when.they ask for 
some consideration, is it not fair and 
decent that those who have fed lay- 
ishly from the public hand should 
make at least some effort to show 
their appreciation for what has fallen 
into their laps? 

“It would seem to me that the street 
railway companies of the United 
States have two courses before them; 
either to operate their lines with the 
public 98 per cent in view and the 
stockholders 2 per cent, or hand them 
back to the owners of the land which 
they have occupied for so many years 
without cost. 

“A system run by the people for 
service instead of for dividends would 
very quickly be made to solve the 
transportation. problem in any city or 
town. 


of its cities and towns should make 


their communities safe for progress | 


and development.” 


3 = 
ALBANIAN MINISTER NAMED 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


Monitor from its European Bureau 


SALONIKA, Greece (Sunday)—Paul 
Torka, a Christian Albanian from 
Durazzo, a friend of Essad Pasha and 
a prominent Ententophil, has been ap-_ 


|pointed Albanian Minister, 


BRITISH PREMIER'S . 
POLICY IN ELECTION 


Event Signalizes Overthrow of 
Bolshevist Elements, Old Lib- 
eral and Nationalist Parties and 


All Shades of Pacificism 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau. 
Copyright, 1918, by The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 

All rights reserved 
LONDON, England (Sunday)—There 
can be no doubt that yesterday’s vote 
was a vote of confidence in Mr. Lloyd 
George. And now, having given this 


‘|vote, the country is waiting to see 


what sort of a Cabinet Mr. Lloyd 
George will present to it, and what 
he will do with the confidence reposed 
in him. 

Not only is the majority an unpre- 
cedented one, but the majorities in the 
various constituencies were equally 
remarkable. The vote of the electors 
seems indeed to have been fairly in 
proportion to the candidate’s enthus- 
iasm for the war. This was equally 
true, in inverse ratio, for the failure 
of the pacificists was supreme. 

In a little interview given by Mr. G. 
N. Barnes after his great victory in 
Glasgow, this was made abundantly 
clear. Mr. Barnes said in effect that 
the Labor Party had missed the su- 
preme opportunity by dilly-dallying 
with pacificism, and indeed the whole 
election reads like the angry answer 
of the country to men who, during the 
war, have been engaged in practically 
supporting the enemy at every turn. 
It seems to have been sufficient to 
have been known for a pacificist to 
secure an overwhelming defeat. The 
defeat of the woman candidates is 
largely due to the same cause. Many 
of them were avowed pacificists, and 
those who were not, were hardly bril- 
liant enough to secure recognition. 

The most unexpected failure was 
that of Miss Christabel Pankhurst in 
the Smethwick division of Birming- 
ham. She was easily the most gsuc- 
cessful of the women candidates, but 
she was standing against a Labor 
candidate with a good war record in 
a strong Labor constituency, and she 
failed to detach sufficient votes from 
him to carry the day. At one of her 
meetings, she found herself criticized 
for never having been a werker. She 
retorted by demanding at what period 
of their careers, Ramsay MacDonald 
or Philip Snowden had ever been 
workingmen. Her heckler, finding 
himself in an awkward corner, replied 
that two blacks did not make a white, 
to which Miss Pankhurst suavely re- 
taliated that she was at least glad he 
admitted that Messrs. MacDonald and 
Snowden were blacks. 

The remaining anti-war party com- 
prises those remarkable pacificists, the 
Sinn Feiners, who will probably have 
72 members in the new house. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, talking some - 
time ago to a representative of this 
paper, admitted that when the election 
came, the old Nationalist Party would 
be wiped out. He has proved an ex- 
tremely true prophet. The powerful 
party once led by Rarnell, has shrunk 
to eight, or at the utmost, 11 mem- 
bers. This remnant will presumably 
be led by Joseph Devlin, seeing that 
De Valera, the Sinn Fein leader, 
though defeated by Mr. Devlin in Bel- 
fast, has completely routed John Dil- 
lon in Mayo. Never since its 
repudiation of Parnell has the Irish 
party exercised the influence it did in 
that leader’s day. The priests, it is 
obvious, were absolutely afraid of the 
new party, and, finding themselves 
entirely unable to save the Nation- 
alists, deserted with the express in- 
tention of endeavoring to control the 
new Parliament.. But whether they 
will not be run off their feet in their 
effort to keep'up with De Valera’s 
| policies, still remains to be seen. 

On the whole, some four facts stand 
out exceedingly clearly from the elec- 
tion. The first af these is the enor- 
mous confidence inspired by Mr. Lloyd 
George, the second is the utter failure 
of Mr. Asquith, whose actions during 
the latter part of the war, and in par- 
ticular in reference to his support of 
General Maurice, have so completely 
cost him the confidence of the country, 
that not only has he lost his own 
seat, but has caused the shipwreck of 
the great historic party once led by 
W. E. Gladstone, a shipwreck so com- 
plete that only 25 leaderless members 
will take their seats in the new 
House.- 

The third fact is the extraordinary 
failure of Labor. The Mabor Party 
seemed to be on the eve, if not of 
actual victory, at least of colossal ex- 
tension of power. Instead of that, they 
have simply increased their represen- 
tation from 38 to 65 in a larger House. 
There can be hardly any doubt that 
‘Mr. Barnes has supplied the key to 
the failure. Labor ran 376 candi- 
dates. It has returned 65, and this be- 
cause its leaders had not the courage 
to repudiate Bolshevism and pacificism. 

The fourth fact is the virtual dis- 
appearance of the old Nationalist 
Party before Sinn Fein. These four 


Now that the world has beefi | 
made safe for democracy, the people | 


;/sum up the lesson of the election. 


A Sweeping Victory - 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Triumph Never in 
-Doubt During Course of Day 
Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European Bureau 

| LONDON, England (Saturday) — 
‘From the moment ‘when, just before 
il o’clock this morning, the first tap 
of the tape machine snnounced the re- 
,turn of Ben Tillett as Labor member 
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for Salford, there was never any ques- 
tion of Mr. Lloyd George’s .supreme 
success, for Mr. Tillett was one of the 
strongest of pro-war candidates. 

The first certain indication came, 
however, just after 11, with the an- 
nouncement that Mrs. Despard had 
been defeated as Labor candidate in 
the great working-class district of 
North Battersea, a seat for many years 
held by John Burns. 

From that moment there was never 
any doubt as to the result. Qne after 
another came the return of Unionists 
for London districts by immense ma- 
jorities, Battersea leading the way 
with 5000 odd for its northern division, 
and 12,000 odd for its southern. 

Then came the first indications of 
disaster to the pacificists. William C. 
Anderson, Labor candidate, lost by 
nearly 6000 in Sheffield, and Philip 


Drawa for The Christian Science Monitor from 
photograph by. Bain 


Miss Christabel Pankhurst 


Suffrage leader who has been defeated at 
polis by narrow margin as candidate for 
Coalition 


burn and left at the bottom of the 
poll. The vote for Charles P. Tre- 
velyan in the Elland division of York- 
shire was absolutely negligible, and 
left him last of the four candidates. 

Everywhere it was the same. The 
great working-class constituency of 
East Bradford rejected Mr. Frederick 
W. Jowett, whilst in the Gorbals divi- 
sion of Glasgow, George N. Barnes, 
who had defied the Labor Party, de- 
feated the Bolshevist, J.. Maclean by 
nearly 7000 votes, whilst Arthur 
Henderson found himself last of all 
the candidates in the battle for East 


Snowden was "at the bot at Black- 


proved that she had lost by the nar- 
row majority of 775 to her Labor oppo- 
nent. 


way into Parliament is that curious 
figure, the Countess Markievicz, an 
Irish girl who married an Austrian 
and was prominent in the Sinn Fein 


Patrick’s division of Dublin as the 
Sinn Fein member. 
increased the: Coalitionist 
At 1 o'clock Mr. 


through, 
triumph. 


adherents. 


Liberals. 

Meantime some remarkable changes 
had come over the House of Com- 
mons. Whilst the Coalition Ministers 
were being everywhere successful, 
‘former Liberal Ministers were losing 
| their seats heavily. At 5 o’clock the 
Coalition had 352 seats, the old Lib- 
(‘eral Party 18, and Labor 53. At 6 


| o’clock, 383 Coalition candidates had 


been returned. At 7 o'clock, the re- 
turns showed 446 Coalition, 55 Labor. 

Early in the day, two of the Liberal 
whips had been defeated and these 
defeats were quickly followed by that 
of Sir John Simon in the Walthamstow 
division, whilst the efforts of Mr. C. 
F,. G. Masterman to return to Par- 
liament for the Stratford division, met 
with equally little success. 

Soon after this came the most sen- 


| sational news perhaps of the day, the 


defeat of Mr. Asquith himself by al- 
most exactly 2000 votes in East Fife, 
while Mr. J. W. Gulland, the chief 
whip, was heavily defeated in Dum; 
fries. - 

Previous to this Mr. Walter Runci- 
man had been defeated in Dewsbury 
and Sir Charles Hobhouse in Bristol, 
so that small as numbers of the As- 
quith Liberals are, they have been 
shorn of their principal leaders. 

On the other hand, the Coalition 
was being everywhere successful. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s opponent could only 
muster 1000 votes, in all, at Carnarvon 
Boroughs, whilst both Sir Eric Geddes 


and Sir Auckland Geddes, as well as 
Dr. T. J. MacNamara were easily re- 


' turned. 


Later in the day came the news of 
Sir Edward Carson’s victory by 11,657, 
as against 271 votes cast for the Sinn 
Feiner. 

In Dundee, Mr. Winston Churchill 
was also successful, though he was 


The only woman who has found her! .- 


Every hour, as the results came) 


Lloyd | 
George had 145 followers, the next | 
party in size being Labor with 19) 
By 2 o'clock the Coalition ' 
figures had risen to 256, and those of | 
Labor to 33, 36 Sinn Feiners and 18, 


rebellion. She now sits for the St. | 


‘ 
I 
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spite of all efforts of the Independent 
Labor Party, carried the Merthyr 


In South Shields, Mr. Havelock 


which on one occasion declined to take 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson 
across the channel, showed he had the 
men upon his side by winning against 


of 13,000. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from photograph by Central News 


David Llovd George | 


British Premier and leader of Coalition which has been returned at elections | 
by an enormous majority. | 


Tydfil division by a majority of eee | BY EN CLISH p APERS. 


Wilson, who had caused such annoy- | 
ance to the pacificists by the strength | 
of his leading of the Seaman’s Union, | 


the official Labor candidate by upwards | 


hour of adversity, we desire to. pay|of the opposition has been returned 
him the tribute of our respect. to the House of Commons. It is a 
We turn to freland and it is an ill-! surprising and unlooked-for result. 
contrasting picture. The Ulgster| one which may well give pause to 
| phalanx stands fast as it did. The! those whose duty it is to study the 
Nationalist Party, which the compact-; course of public affairs. 
| Ing and strategical genius ofa Parnell| We could have wished labor had 
made for a time arbiter of Parliament, ! received bette; representation in the 
.is reduced to a few men who could be! reconstruction Parliament. It is not 
| counted on the fingers of both hands. too much to say that political labor 
| Sinn Feiners, whose pro-Germanism | has overreached itself. and that by 
|recked no doom for the liberty of) the wide nature of its challenge in the 


‘other nations, if only their own im- constituencies, it so dissipated its 
forces as to invite defeat in detail. 


'possible purposes might be served, | 
In our view. the result is to be re-| interview, today, on the result of the 


have torn Ireland asunder, as she was 
_never. torn, and made wider, almost’ gretted, and we can only express aielection, Philip Snowden professed 
| beyond healing in our time, the divi- | hope that those representatives of | himself delighted so far as the Inde- 
Sewn gy the Dutentee re est labor who have ‘been returned to’ pendent Labor Party was concerne? 
e rest. e madness , Prk nde 1 res 
| ladness will pass, but Westminster, will take ap informed! on the ground that it wae the number 
and helpful part in the local tasks! of yotes polled rather than the num- 
which wil! confront the new Parlia-| pe; of members returned that mat- 


| we shal! have to wait. 
| The larger of the islands. mean- 
ment. : ; 
; ., ..| tered in a.‘ movement like this that was 
There is this much to be said in being built up 
> . 


‘while, will have to have patience and 
constructive ability enough for the 
a owe OR OST RE: 29 opportuni- considering the Labor position, that a) upp, Independent Labor Party can 
Ues that opened before Ireland when Jarge number of working classes have! afford t So) the ahdt: Pend (Ole wee 
| John Redmond saw what might be preferred to put their trust in men! sae seas 1 ’ , > Salad, ded it . isd 
,; achieved by « devotion like that Of who helped to make victory certain | apse it geen pea 0s ay Mos 
Scotland and Wales to, the Allies’ than to give their votes to those who; iiten ately on a” Sa sire een 
cause and the world's Hiberty the Det- throughout the war never inva. real| Boiaggtt guabtamare Of T9227, an 
the. Leda ‘ating aie’ ia whose nense § represented the ‘Industrial! every case, they had to face either 
| _— : » classes. And in taking that view, they oppesition from both ties 2 n- 
Sad pages. If no .maif could have have soen to it that the “old &ang" | certed attack h ia i 9 
Goings ee ne eee shall be powerless to hamper or ob-| ,,, ron oS en. es a 
s m could gtrnc ' . 

| bear greater responsibility, nor one of pay Se one of the surprises of Py sag a pee Party avo 
” tdi Pe aR : eget On the election has been the failure of the! 5¢ yf Se Pron“ Sea wes 5 "ae vr 
oft on ar’ Galiot to sais pair neo, Women candidates. than he personally had expected pate 
‘ple had put aside for this time ‘L fate Ireland has not disappointed, be-|4 sienificant thing about the election 
in Mr inkivson’s and Mr. Smillie'’s | C2USe the result was a foregone con-| was that, at one bound, the Labor 
, sense, it is because of their belief that Clesiog,: nk yet ae Party had taken the position of the 
‘the Prime Minister will be unalterably | 1)© allenge to meagan government, | old Liberal Party, and, in almost every 
we to the highest spirit of socal re-|""Ta2 Primo Sinister te, for al tine| Cert, ™hete ‘Mére-Red Seem. 6 conten 
_ If he were not now as thorough and | or Oe shen master of Parliament. it orthodox Liberal, the Lifberal candi- 

| is our sincere hope he will use his | gate’s poll was insignificant compared 

power with wisdom and statesman-' with that of labor. 

ship. His real parliamentary strength; 4, for the I. L. P., its candidates 


PHILIP SNOWDEN 
GIVES. HIS’ VIEWS 


Defeated Candidate Says He Is 
Delighted With Result as Far 
as His Party Is Concerned 


Special cable ‘to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


LONDON, England (Sunday)—In an 


oo fey . Se eee 


ON te ne ORO ew ones 


a. vereres 


.in his war action the backwash of | 
‘stamp an effectually progressive will| Unless he realizes to the full extent) than the Orthadox. Liberals, and the 


daring in his reforming measures as | 
public feeling before long would be! es tie 
‘as heavy as this wave. Let him! ™ay prove a great national weakness! haq, almost invariably, polled more 
on this majority, and if it does not| the nature of his responsibilities and) fact that in Glasgow, Maxton, who had 
| been in jail for 12 months for sedi- 


respond, it will be far better for him the character of the trust the.country 
to break that majority in time than to has reposed in him.. So-far as the! tion during the war and was a consci- 
let it break him later. Its size is his | Peace Conference is concerned, the | entious objector, had. polled nearly 
danger. We hold most firmly to the| general, eYection has cleared the air.| 8900 -votes rendered it obvious, Mm 
opinion.that the stanch labor men|It is when Parliamen§{ comes to deal| Snowden claimed. “that there is a 
who have filled the ministry should {| with problems of reconstruction that movement, there that is going to be 
be reassociated with the government! the danger of a big and subservient} the movement of the future.” 
'on definite tics. We will add that, in | majority will reveal itself. ! The election, he maintained, had 
i view of the Unionist majority of the: We can only hope that all the best/ been one of passion and determined 
‘ : | minds in Parliament, private member! by no political program. “Electors.” 
‘General Satisfaction at Result: ve no* less than minister, will nessa rw he said, “have been trying to translate 
Nahe’. ‘trate upon the task with determina-/ into politics what they regard as the 
Expressed by Sunday Papers, | cei irs ae ite ‘tion to deal fairly by all classes and| military victory in this war. That is 


Which Recognize Magnitude | sections of the community, to act as|only temporary emotion. 
freee Se) i'trustees for the nation and empire}! “They will settle. down again to 
of Premier’s Responsibility | 
i 


ELECTION COMMENT | 


|and to examine every problem from)! straight principles by and by, and 
ithe standpoint of what is good for the} then this coalition will melt like snow 


One of the curiosities of the election | 
pitty ee to a ape Ligne Special cable to The Christian Science 
dvabor Candidate in e strongno Ot | Monitor from its Huropean Bureau 
Llanelly by the Coalitionist, with 2000; LONDON, England (Sunday)—Eng- 
majority. lish papers comment as follows on the 
Bh Porn ee coo — tar Meador result of the recent parliamentary elec- 

r Na "| tion: 
ists out of the constituencies, though | 
in the Falls division of Belfast, that 
redoubtable Nationalist leader, Joe) 
| Devlin, easily defeated the Sinn Fein | proved to be by far her greatest, and 
Not long ago an election expert | leader, De Valera, by 3243 votes. /nothing ever was more like her. Her 


next Prime Minister, but neither Mr. | N\ pendents, 24 Liberals, 7 Nationalists, . : "4 | 
ii\ 1 idaby and 40 Sinn Feinéers had been re-| Sal suffrage does in other lands, and res * | 


Ramsay Macdonald nor a single mem-' ; 
ber of his particular following is a turned. | more shows itself to be but the same 
Then, after a long record of Sinn 


ihe: a6 the neerl House of Com: ra i | historic nation, writ large. So the se- 
'Fein and Unionist victories, come an-! cret of the best we have been, is con- 


other sensational result, the defeat of; tinued in this old, yet ever new, land, 
John Dillon in East Mayo by De/ and there is still a patriotic stability 
Valera, who stood also against Joe!and a strong good judgment with the 
Devlin in Belfast, by a two-to-one| Widening freedom deepening social in- 


‘Ham, 

The worst defeat of all, however, 
was sustained by J. Ramsay Macdon- | 
ald in West Leicester, where he was. 
absolutely snowed under by his Coali- | 
tian opponent, and left in a minority | 
of over 14,000. It has long been the | 
boast of the pacificists that the polls, 
would show their popularity. The 
polls have done it in a way quite! 
beyond their anticipation. | 


| people as a whole. before the summer sun.” Mr. Snow- 
t 


The News of the World den; however, did not expect the re- 
By an overwhelming majority the action to manifest itself within 12 
‘electorate has returned to power the| months, but said it would certainly 
‘Coalition Government. Clearly and; come with greater violence than that 
Lif Sire . | emphatically has the verdict been de-} Which followed the “khaki election” 
£3 fe ‘eee +5 'livered. and its echo will be happily of 1900, and, whether it came sooner 
The Observer . Ce fA ee | canal from end to end of the earth. It} OT later, would depénd largely on the 
Great Britain’s quietest election has ; “ Te | means that the country, having with nature of the peace settlements and on 
: | immeasurable sacrifices won the war, the industrial situation. 
| also means to win peace in the sense ; ™ 
that, with a firm hand, it will uphold 
‘its own rights and impose justice, 
stern, and 10,000 times deserved, upon 
its enemies. 

Mr. Llovd George has been carried 
‘to a fresh lease of power. upon the 
‘swelling tide of patriotism, which de- 
' mands that Great Britain shall not be 
cheated of the legitimate fruits of vic- 
tory. The people know him as a man 
who is afraid of nothing. To gain the 


BESSARABIA’S UNION 
WITH RUMANIA VOTED 


Special cable te .The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Europeah Bureau 


PARIS, France (Sunday)—A Jassy 
message states that the Bessarabia Na- 
tional Assembly, which had previously 


declared in favor of Bessarabia’s union 
with Rumania, provided the former 


mons. 

An equally unfortunate fate over- | 
took the women candidates. One after | 
another, as follows, came in the news | 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from | 
photograph © Topical 


Countess Marhiewicz 


of their defeat. 

The first to lose, as already re- 
corded was Mrs. Charlotte Despard 
in Battersea, but immediately after 
came defeat of Miss Mary MacArthur, 
the pacificist Labor candidate for 
Stourbridge, and Miss Violet Mark- 
ham in the Mansfield division of Not- 
tingham. 

Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, who drew 
such a gruesome picture of the condi- 
tion of the British‘Army, some years 
ago, on an American plaftorm, could 
find no support in Manchester, where 
she was at the bottom of the poll in 
Rusholme division, being some 10,000 
votes short of the successful Coalition 
candidate. 

One of the surprises-of the election 
was perhaps the defeat of Miss 
Christabel Pankhurst for the Smeth- 
wick division of Birmingham. It was 
generally thought that Miss Pankhurst 
had won the seat for the Coalition. 
When it came to counting, however, it 


Iwawn for The Christian Science Monitor from photograph by Paul Thompson 


~ Herbert H. Asquith 


Leader of the old Liberal Party and opponent of the Coalition who has lost 
his seat at East Fife, which he has represented for a long period. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from 
‘ photograph @ by Central News 


Joseph Devlin - 


Member of Parliament who may become 
parliamentary leader of Irish Nationalists 


hard pressed by his Labor antagonist, 
Mr. A. Wilkie. In the central division 
of Glasgow, Mr. 
majority of almost 13,000 over his 
Labor opponent; indeed, Glasgow was 
polling steadily in favor of the Co- 


alition. Amongst the greatest majority | 
was that of Maj. Waldorf Astor, who | 


defeated the labor candidate by al- 
most 12,000 votes in the Sutton divi- 
sion of Plymouth. 

Equally remarkable was the success 
of the Labor candidates who had been 
strong in their support of the war. 
Mr. G. H. Roberts defeated his Labor 
opponent by almost 20,000 votes in 
Norwich, whilst Mr. C. B. Stanton, in 


Bonar Law had a/! 


majority. 

By 9 o'clock, 703 seats had been 
accounted for, and these were com- 
posed of 528 Coalitionists, 65 Labor, 
eight Independents, 25 Liberals, eight 
Irish Nationalists and 69 Sinn Fein- 
ers. This left only four outstanding 
seats, one at Kennington, which can- 
not be declared for another week, and 
three Irish constituencies, contested 
between the WNétionalists and Sinn 
Feiners. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S 


LETTER TO DUNDEE: 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


DUNDEE, Scotland (Sunday) 


Winston Churchill in a letter to the, 
electors of Dundee says the result of | 
the election constitutes a grand affir- | 
in the | 


mation by the city of faith 
destinies of Britain and a condemna- 


tion of tyranny, whether it takes the. 


“Our path,” he writes, 


'tween these perils, which, from one 
'side,-in the shape of autocracy,’ and 
| from the other, in the shape of anar- 
' chy, threaten and impede the onward 


| 
| 


march of peoples. The political ex- 


| form of Kaiserism or of Bolshevism. | 
“lies be- | 


‘labor as a whole. 


‘sound on the national issue are one 


| 


ish nation have hitherto enabled us to | 
| beat down foes abroad, and restrain 
4 folly at home. 

“Here in this island we have found) 


,}a way to preserve the continuity of 


frankly that we regret Mr. Asquith’s 


‘our history, without preventing prog- | 


ress, and the 
| now being acco 
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impressive 
rded inall parts of the 
country to the national government 
are at once a vindication of British 
character and an example which may 
be of service to many struggling races 
in "urope.”’ 


MR. BARNES’ VIEW 


OF LABOR POLICY 


cable to The 
Monitor from its. KMuropean Bureau 
LONDON, England (Saturday)— 
Mr. G. N. Barnes, interviewed after the 
intimation of his great victory at 
Glasgow said: 


who has 
ported the war. 
Party has lost a great chance. 
Labor leaders had fought 
sheviki of the country, 


not ; whole-heartedly sup- 
I believe the Labor 
If the 


their credit. 
half-hearted in the war, 
truckled to the Bolshéviki.” 


P. P. HAYNES WILL NOT SERVE 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana — Paul P. 
Haynes, a member of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission,» has de- 
clined to serve as a membér of the 


a } 
majorities | ,ersonal share of the common sor- 


'rows of the nation. 
decency in contention, qualities apt 
'to become not too common in the heat 
'of democratic 
failed. We think we express the best 
spirit of our country when, 


| he is most eminently fitted, and meas- ' 


} 


Sink fa : 
Christian Science |. 


“It seems to me the’ 
country has turned against every one 


the Bol-| 
they would. 
have had a large number of seats to | 
Instead, they have been | 
and have | 


National Federal Committee jon Stan-_ 


| dardization of Telephone Rates. 


to 


‘and all returned. And of official lib- 


| eralism, what shall we say? 


perience and sober virtues of the Brit- is direct. 


‘ sight and resolute constructive prog- 
ress. 

It is in some ways‘the hugest elec- 
| toral landslide that has been known in 
our political records—a more sweep- 
‘ing change than was seen in 1784, 1832 
or 1906, the only occasions which can 

be compared with it. 

The extraordinary details’ of this 

tremendous democratic decision cor- 
respond to the sheer mass of it. Mr. 
‘Lloyd George has gained a personal 
triumph which is quite without any 
parallel in our records. Above all, the 
pacificists are annihilated everywhere, 
And not only that. All who were sus- 
pected of semi-pacificism, or of the 
faintest tincture of it, or of weakness 
in any phase of the struggle, or of 
feeble inclination to parley with the 
'enemy when the fight was at its dark- 
est and grimmest, have been cast out. 

Ramsay MacDonald, Philip Snowden 
and the rest are gone—sunk under’ 
the whole weight of-the vote of a 
new democracy. And again, Arthur 
Henderson is out, and never has labor 
in this country had a more ill-advised 
leader. He has ruined the chances of 
other hand, labor men 


Upon the 


Its fate 
Ichabod is its epitaph. Its 
leaders have disappeared. Let us say 


personal-defeat. Mr. Asquith’s errors 


Sinn Fein leader and ‘only woman elected 
member of Parliament at election 


new House of Commons, almost as 


i 


‘him as 


i 
i 
j 


much depends on the progressive in- . 


sight and courage of Mr. Bonar Law, 


the government was broadened so as 


who has played so fine a part in all: 


these transactions, as upon Mr. Lloyd | hood 


womanhood of the country. 


George himself. 


The nation stands not only on th?! 
threshold of a new year, but upon the | 


threshold of a new age. 


Let us now. 


resolvé, each one in our station, to: 
live for something. above ourselves. | 


So we shall prosper the better within 


by discharging our responsibilities fer | 


the forwarding of all the new ideals. .on electors to the lists apparent- | 


of the world in the best sense we know. . 


The-League of Nations is the noblest 
cause of every nation. 


The Sunday Times 


summit of the mountain to which they 
aspire, they unhesitatingly acclaim 
their leader. 

The election marked the revolution 
in the progress of democracy. In the 
midst of a world war, the basis of 


were granted a large measure of au- 
tonomy, has now voted for the coun- 
try’s definite union without any reser- 
vation, being, as it declares, firmly 
convinced that a purely democratic 
régime is assured in a Great Rumania 
forthe future. 


to embrace practically the whole man- | : . 
and a great proportion ems GENERAL PERSHING RECEIVED 
: ; : - | Special cable to The Christian Science 
peaceful revolution, with | Scinitor Groar (ts: Sevonencaeel 

the hands of 21,000,000 people, as | NICH, France’:.(Sunday)-~@enetel 
been signalized by a verdict similar | ,, hi Aisha 6 ti Prtgenr ste 

hich might have been expect- |~ C7S™RE, WhO is: inspecting “mens 

tq that w | bases, arrived at Monte Carlo on Sat- 


- . ed ) 
. Loan a pein urday evening and was received by M. 
ive ° 


The addition of about seven mi Jaloustre, State Minister for Monaco. 


llion | 


ty had no other effect than to accent | NEW HAMPSHIRE 8-HOUR DEMAND 


‘'tuate the swing of the pendulum. The, Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Vox populi audita est, and the first | 
verdict of the most democratic electo- : 


rate in our history has planted Mr. 
Lloyd George firmly in. power. 
most 


fashion, the country has handed to 


In the | 
handsome and unbegrudging) 


‘COURT-MARTIAL FOR 


Mr. Lloyd George the “blank cheque” | 


for which he asked. He comes anew 


to power with the good will of the. 


whole country. 


|; Special 


Where Pitt, Gladstone, and Disraeli | 
have represented only a section of the 
nation, he takes office today as repre-' 


senative of the commonwealth pledged 
only to guide 
It is a victory 


us with honesty and! 


m@jority has spoken, and now, as one; MANCHESTER, New Hampshire— 
solid phalanx, the people must close’ Demands for an eight-hour working 
their ranks that Great Britain, in the: day, has been presented to the mill- 
anxious days ahead, may present a /owners by 20,000 textile employees in 
united front and speak with one voice this city. They ask that the new work- 
in the councils of the nations. ‘ing schedule be made effective on 

se aba mmENERY ese TUR CURR AE 2 Feb. 3. The matter is expected to be 
‘taken into the Legislature, where an 
_effort is likely to be made ‘to repeal 
'the present 54-hour law and substi- 
tute a 48-hour law. 


Science | 


; {——- 


TURKISH OFFICERS 


Christian 


cable to The 


Monitor from its European Bureau a 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Sunday)— | 
A Constantinople message states that ||, 
the Turkish Government has estab- || 
lished an extraordinary court-martial | |, 
for the trial of all officers implicated 


| WOMEN'S SUITS, COATS, 
| DRESSES AND BLOUSES 
| Style creations dictated by good | 
| taste; characterized by moderate 
prices. | 


single-mindedness. 
which the Prime Minister must regard | 
with sober satisfaction, rather than! 
elation. For remember unto what he} 
has been called by the voice of the. 
nation. He must in the business, 
phrase “deliver the goods.” Neither | 
he nor we can afford a failure nor, 
need we fear it if the Premier will be: 
true to himself. For the task which, 
‘-now confronts him is one for which! 


were never totiched by weakness of 
patriotic intention and patriotic faith. 
He has had-the honour to bear his 


or alleged to be implicated in the Ar- 
menian massacres. | 
BRITISH WAR GRATUITY 

Special cable to The Christian Science | 

Monitor from its European Bureau 

LONDON, England (Friday)—An- 
nouncement is made that a special war 
gratuity is to be granted to chief petty | | 
officers, petty officers, men and | 
: f the Royal Navy and to warrant Ol- | 
ures for which the times call are” Sa AY | 
largely those for which he has always pacers. nar Ne gentstwarey,! 5 amg 
‘testified his greatest desire. | and ‘boys of the Royal Marines. 

But it is not the Premier alone who 
'stands or falls by the work of the AMUSEMENTS 
/new Parliament; the governing classes aoatee 
|are equally on their trial. Men of all 
| parties have come back from the con- 
stituencies with a report of new and 
rapidly growing impatience, not con- 
fined to any one class he the political 
game, as it has hitherto been played. 
If the governing classes are wise, they 
-| will recognize they have now what 
may be a final opportunity to justify 
their traditional place in the political 
system by their light and leading, and 
that they cannot do this vetter than in 
furthering to their utmost even at the 
cost of their own class, the privileged 
program Of social reconstruction that 
| | the Prime Minister has laid before 
| the electorate. 


| Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from tay F 
i The National News | 


photograph by Bain | 
| George N. Barnes Not a single minister or supporter | 
| of Mr. Lloyd George has suffered de- | 


Labor leafler who remained with Coalition , : 
| and was elected by large majority feat, not one of the*leading warmest 


His dignity and 


politics, have never 
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SERBIAN ARMY’S 
PART IN THE WAR 


The Sethinn's: Initial. Success of 
Yadar Had Great Repercus- 
sion in Europe as the First 


Victory Scored by the Allies 


I 
By The Christian Science Monitot special 
Balkan correspondent 


LONDON, England—In a vague, in- 
definite: kind of way, the average 


reader realizes that Serbia offered a_ 


stout resistance to her. Austrian foe, 
that she twice arose from the depths 
of apparently certain defeat to strike 
terror into the heart of the invader, 
that she evidenced most laudable qual- 
ities of courage, dash, and heroism, 
and that, when overwhelming forces 
of Germans, Austrians, and Bulgars 
simultaneously attacked her on_ front 
and flank, her armies gave way under 
irresistible pressure, and beat a tragic 
retreat to the Adriatic. But it is safe 
to assume that the vast majority of 
the citizens of the allied countries fail 
to appreciate, in any adequate degree, 
the immense impor‘ance of the mili- 
tary services .which she has rendered 
to the common cause, and which risk, 
perhaps, sinking into insignificance in 
comparison with the sacrifices imposed 

on greater allies in other theaters of 
the war. 

Up to the end of 1915, the rdéle of 
the Serbian Army was one of steadily 
increasing importance. Its value was 
at first confined to its ability to detach 
a certain Austrian farce from coopera- 
tion with the German armies on other 
frontiers. In effect, the southeastern 
theater originally absorbed some 300,- 
000. Austrians, and thus vitally weak- 
ened the forces opposed to Russia dur- 

ing the critical period-of concentration. 

At the beginning of August, 1914, the 
Serbian Army was drawn: up in a 
northerly yet central position, whence 
it could be opposed to an invasion 
either down: the ‘Morava Valley or 
across the Drina River. It was a 
tired, war-worn and ill-equipped army. 
Within two years it had fought and 
beaten Turkey and Bulgaria,*and sup- 
pressed a serious revolution on the 
Albanian frontier. Its cdmnon were 
the same old guns that had battered 
the way ‘to victory through the three 
campaigns, its stocks of ammunition 
were reduced to a perilously low ebb, 
and the shortage of rifles was such 
that when the troops eventually went 
into action less than half the ef- 
fectives of some divisions were armed. 
Scarce a man possessed a complete 
uniform, and, for the most part, the 
secondary but necessary impedimenta 
of war—tents,. overcoats, pontoons, 
and the like—were non-existent. In 
short, the campaign caught the Serb- 
ian Army in the greatest degree un- 
prepared for war, a fact which may 
be accepted as. good and sufficient 
proof that the government had no 

’ hand in the crime of Serajevo. . 

Wkth the exception of a few outpost 
detachments of 3rd Ban (men from 
39 to 45 years of age), General Pout- 
nik, the chief of the Serbian General 
Staff, maintained his concentration on 
the line Palanka-Arandyelovatz-Laza- 
revatz until Aug. 12, when the Aus- 
trians invaded from the west and 
northwest in force of four army corps 
(roughly 200,000 men). The Serbs 
thereupon set out to the encounter, 
and, much to the surpmse of the 
enemy, met him on the eastern slopes 
of the Tser Mountain. (Tekerish) in 
the early morning of Aug. 16. The 
Austrian penetration had met with no 
effective opposition, and they had every 
excuse for anticipating that the strug- 
gle would take place at.a point nearer 
to the heart of Serbia. Roughly put, the 
distance from Lazarevatz to Tekerish 
is three times as great as that from the 
Drina tothe same point, and Serbia’s 
initial tactical success was only ren- 
dered possible by the fact that the 
average distance ,.marched.by her di- 
visions was about fifty. miles per 24 
hours. Battle immediately developed 
on a line dragyvn from Shabatz through 
to Lyoubovia, and during four days a 
severe combat continued with ‘YVary- 
ing success. By the evening of Aug. 
19, however, the Serbian triumph was 
complete, and the Austrians were hur- 
riedly retreating to their own terri- 
tory, a broken, panic-stricken rabble. 

Several features of the “Battle of 
the. Yadar,” as this engagement is 
_called,.are worthy of notice. The 
Serbs therein established a claim to 
military consideration which even 
their victories of ‘Koumanovo and the 
Bregalnitza -had failed to win for 
them. ‘Though, - has already been 
seen, they were wretchedly equipped, 
they endured hardships unknown in 
other armies, and,;triumphed over 
their disabilities by sheer indomitable 
pluck and heroism.,The unarmed men 
sheltered themselves in ditches and 
behind hedges in the-rear of the fight- 
ing line, and, as their comrades fell, 
they ran forward, picked up their 
rifles, and continued the (fight. 

On the other hand, the Austrians 
possessed a plethora of artillery and 
ammunition, which they often ex- 
pended with ‘prodigal waste; they 
were weil trained, disciplined, and 
equipped, and, what is perhaps of 
supreme importancé nowadays; they 
had at their disposal. a practically 
uniimited number of officers and non- 
commissioned officers. Numerically 
also, the Serbs weré inferior. It had 
been necessary for ‘them to leave a 
large force to guard the Morava Val- 
ley, and, in addition, the increasingly 
hostile attitude of Bulgaria necessi- 
tated the maintenance of an establish- 
ment of 50,000 picked troops in Mace- 
donia. Finally, the “Battle of the 
Yadar” was the first victory regis- 
tered for the Allies, and ‘it had a tre- 
mendous repercussion throughout 
Europe. A few days later, Russian 
troops entered. Lemberg in triumph, 
and the neutrality of Bulgaria, so far 
as concerned the possibility of her 
immediate entry on the side of the 
Central Empires, was sealed. 

Considering the military and politi- 
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cal humiliation to which: Austria-Hun- 
gary had been subjected, the explana- 
tion issued by the Vienna Press Bu- 
reau. must take rank as one of the 
most humorous. productions~of the 
war. The invasion was blithely de- 
scribed as a “punitive campaign.” It 
‘was; but the “punishment” had been 
surely the portion of Austria, for her 
casualties comprised some 6000-8000 
killed, 30,000 wounded, and 4000 pris- 
oners. 

Possibly with the idea of ridding 
herself once and for all of the menace 
on her southern borders, Austria now 
brought up reserves, together with an 
additional army corps, and, taking ad- 
vantage of the Serbian expedition into 
Syrmia, attacked the whole northern 
sector of the Drina frontier. This of- 
fensive was successful over the line 
Lyoubovia-Loznitza—from which the- 
ater the troops then in Syrmia had 
been drawn—and the invaders pushed 
forward beyond Kroupagn before they 
were met and thrown back on to the 
Gouchevo-Boranya-Yagodnia mountain 
range, where, after a further 16 days 
of stubborn and sanguinary fighting, 
the combat ended in a stalemate. Both 
sides were too fatigued to continue the 
struggle, and’ subsequently settled 
down to a state of siege warfare. Thus 
the sécond Austrian invasion failed to 
attain its object, and an increased 
number of hostile troops, which were 
urgently needed both for the German 
offensive in the western theater and 
‘to stem the tide of Russian progress 
in the east, were tied down on the 
Serbian frontier. 

The next event of importance in the 
Balkans was provided by, the entry 
of Turkey on the side of Germany 
and Austria. , Future historians may 
single out Entente diplomacy in the 
Near East for special treatment, and 
it may be assumed that their criticism 
will rise to a crescendo when they 
consider the manner in which it dal- 
lied with its opportunities in Con- 
stantinople during the six years, to 
temporize finally before an. obvious 
fait accompli and permit its enemies 
to choose their own moment for the 
opening of hostilities. 

One immediate effect of the develop- 
ment was to endow the operations of 
the Serbian Army with a more vital 
| interest. That sooner or later an of- 
|fensive action would be taken against 


| Constantinople with the object of cut- 


|getting muhitfons through to Russia, 


(was a military fact as self-evident 
| as the natural corollary that Austria 
/would seek to forestall the move by 
breaking 
'garia and linking up with the Otto- 
/'man forces in Thrace. The Austrian 
|Government knew that the military 
‘intervention of Bulgaria was merely 
a matter of time and opportunity, and 
they therefore regarded the Serbian 


Army, not only as the unique rampart 


thread upon which hung the chances 
of forcing the straits. 

This was, indeed, a very correct ap- 
preciation of the military situation. 


have made a very pressing appeal to 
the Allies, for whereas a recognition 
of its potentialities would have led to 
the strengthening of the Serbian 
Army by every means in theiz power, 
the fact is that, while the Serbs were 
daily dispensing a very moderate 
amount of shell in their efforts to pre- 
serve the inviolability of their fron- 
tiers, they failed to make good the 
deficiency in ammunition thus created. 
So marked did the Serbian shortage 
become that, toward the end of six 
weeks of siege warfare—during which 
almost the entire Serbian force re- 
mained day and night in the trenches 
—the proportion of shell expenditure 
by Austrians and Serbians was 10 
to, one. 

Not even the proved heroism of the 
Serbian soldier could forever resist 
the overpowering supremacy in weight 
of metal possessed by the enemy, and 
about mid-November a retirement was 
ordered from the level of the river 
valley to the foothills of a near-by 
mountain range. In its first concep- 
tion, the retreat was an operation 


sons. It was hoped that the posses- 
sion of points of vantage on the hill- 
tops would compensate for‘the empty 
caissons. But the withdrawal acted 
with such effect upon men whose 
systems had become enfeebled by the 
unceasing vigil in the trenches, that 
the mofale of the army snapped, and 
t troops failed to hold their moun- 
tain positions. Thus encouraged, the 
Austrians divested their Bosnia fort- 
-resses, brought up an additional army 
corp® from the Italian frontier, and 
swarmed over the Drina in force of 
six army corps (300,000 men), to which 
Serbia was able to oppose only 200,000 
‘weary and (let it be admitted) now 
demoralized soldiers, almost unsup- 


the enemy had captured Valyevo, a 
feat which gave rise to such rejoic- 
ings in Vienna that the Emperor 
founded a new order and bestowed its 
first decoration upon General Potierek, 
the Austrian commander. 

Though the situation had become 
‘sufficiently serious to give rise to con- 
siderable misgiving, there nevertheless 
‘existed some confidence that the Serbs 
would rally on the “Koloubara posi- 
tions,” and there stem the tide of 
Austrian invasion. The “Koloubara 
positions” follow the course of the 
river of that name from its junction 
with the Sava until it receives the 
waters of the Lyg. They then adopt 


miles, until, after cutting across the 
great Souvobor mountain range, they 
take. a southwesterly course in order 
to protect the town and railhead of 
Uzhitse. The Serbs put up a plucky 
enough fight, but, out of heart and out 
of ammunition, they failed to hold the 
line, and were driven steadily back 
until the red and black smoke of burst- 
ing Austrian shrapnel could be plainly 
discerned from the suburbs of Kra- 
gouyevatz—the arsenal town of Serbia. 


The tragedy of the hour could: be no 
longer denied. There was an absence 
of panic, but*the Serbs seemed to real- 
ize that all possibility of serious re- 
sistance wag at an end. The civil 


populations, Femembering the devasta- 


through Serbia and Bul-. 


Unfortunately, it does not appear to” 


ported by artillery. Within a few days: 


the watershed of the Lyg for sqme: 


tion, massacre, and outrage which had 
marked the first Austrian penetration 
into their fair land, trained and 
trudged to the comparative security 
of the cast. The higher comnrand, 
their sadness somewhat ameliorated by 
the conviction that the army had al- 
ready demonstrated almost superhu- 
man powers of resistance, evacuated 
the hospitals and commenced to dis- 
mantle the arsenal. Everything seemed 
to go to pieces; food ran scarce, flour 
rose to famine prices, and many a 
brave beast that had gallantly served 
its country during the three campaigns 
ended its days upon the mess table. 
The ene-ny prepared to strike the final 
blow, and, having fortified the Souvo- 
bor Mountain, he held it as a pivot 
and threw out two strong wings, one 
directed via Lazarevatz-Mladenovatz 
and. down. the Morava Valley, and the 
other along the Western Morava. The 
object: was to round up the Serbian 
Army, with Kragouyevatz and its arse- 
nal, when the campaign would have 
been brought to'a triumphant termi- 
nation. Nothing would have remained 
but.to march on to Nish and thence 
to Constantinople through Bulgaria. 
Little news reached the British pub- 
lic from Serbia during those dark 
days, for it is not customary t6 report 
defeat. In the event of an unusually 
great disaster the war correspondent 
was permitted to draw attention to a 


all. 


the gallant Serbs were broken. 
the German and Austrian capitals 
clanging. bells mingled with the re- 
joicings of the delirious enemy press, 


themselves and 
empire.” 

In official circles, however, 
menace was fully appreciated, and the 
Entente powers went so far as to re- 
quest Greece to-step in to the assist- 
ance of her ally. M. Venizelos re- 
fused, for the quite logical reason that 
such action would have exposed 


garia and jeopardized the communica- 
tions of both countries with Salonika. 
Nothing was left, therefore, 


to Sérbia’s struggle for existence. 
The retreat operated by Serbia con- 
tinued, with but slight intermission, 
until Dec. 2. Belgrade was reluctantly 
evacuated, and the Austrians made a 
_joyous but unopposed entry into the 
_ Capital. In the meantime, however, 
/a@ small supply of gun ammunition 
|had arrived, and on the strength of 
this support, the Serbian staff deter- 
| mined to order a counter-attack. The 
counter-attack commenced on 
‘morning of Dec. 3; 


, 


sistible élan, they never stopped until 


+they had driven the Austrian foe in 


panic-stricken rout from their coun- 
try. 

The very completeness of the vic- 
tory fairly staggered Europe, and 
spread demoralization and dismay 


armies. 
‘four weeks to reach the heart of 
‘Serbia; it took them but 10 days to 
'get back to their own frontiers. 
|Rarely has history witnessed so com- 
'plete and tragic a débacle. Of the 
|300,000 invaders who crossed the 
'Drina and the Sava,» but 200.000 re- 
'turned. In round figures, they 
| behind them a toll of 40,000 prisoners 
and 60,000 killed and wounded. They 
abandoned in their flight booty which 
included 133 cannon, 71 machine guns, 
10,000 rifles, 3350 transport wagons, 
and 3321 transport beasts. 
The shortening and consequent 
of ammunition, the presence of King 
'Peter in the trenches, the stirring ap- 
peal of the Crown Prince Alexander 
|—all these contributed in some de- 
'gree to the wonderful climax; but the 


igreat, the crowning glory, was the 


‘jan peasants roused themselves from 
the very depths of despair and, with 
‘renewed courage, transformed them- 
selves from a demoralized horde into 
an army of conquering heroes. 

The political effect of this decisive 
victory was enormous. Britain, France, 
and Russia, to say nothing of tthe 
friendly neutral states, 
tribute to the little army which had 
built up so impenetrable a’ barwWer to 
the Austrian descent southward, and 
satisfaction was general that the 


his own resources. 
darkened the vista. It was felt that 
Germany would hardly be likely to 
submit to a thwarting of her plans, 
that the Austrians themselves would 
not be averse to an attempt to re- 
trieve their shattered reputation, and 
that there. was little reason to doubt 
that Bulgaria was merely waiting for 
a safe opportunity to attack in the 
rear. 


APPOINTMENT IN BRITAIN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—In order to deal 
with some of the urgent commercial 
problems in connection with agricul- 
ture which will arise during the period 
of demobilization and reconstruction, 
the president of the Board of Agriéul- 
ture and Fisheries has appointed Mr. 
Lawrence Weaver, C. B. E. formerly 
controller of supplies in the Food Pro- 


porary) commercial secretary of the 
board. A temporary establishment 
will be formed by the amalgamation 


struction’ measures for the better or- 


agriculture, with. farmers’ supplies 
(hitherto. dealt with by the supplies 


and other huildings on small holdings 
and.-farm colonies required for the 
resettlement of service’ men on. the 


land. 


through the ranks of the Hapsburg. 
It had taken the Austrians | 


paid liberal | 


“strategical retirement,” but that was . 


Yet the public must have learned | 
from Berlin and Vienna and Sofia that | 
In | 


while the Bulgarian newspapers, self- | 
assured of a Hapsburg victory, inter- | 
mixed their pans with schemes for | 
the. division of Macedonia between | 
the “ramshackle | 


the 


Greece to a flank attack from Bul-| 


but to! 
await the developmerit of events, and | « . ‘ . 

; ’ 
it is not too. much to assert that the | Everybody in the ‘toon’ of course 
entire world looked for a speedy finale | 
'ting off the Turks from Europe and | 


'_palings, drops more gradually down | 
to the village, and disappears on the | 
'edge of the loch, along which a few | 


' walks toward the tiny shed, grandly | 
the | proclaiming itself “Exit Hall,” he first | 
| the first army | becomes aware of Mr. 
which blocked their progress to the | ctormed and recaptured the heights of |station master, great man of the vil- 
Golden Horn, but as the slender! coyyopor, the whole line then went | lage, and trusted friend of all children. 


‘forward, and, advancing with irre- | : 
| quent answer to the question, “Whaur’s 


MR. MACPHERSON 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

To most city dwellers, a railway 
station is simply. a means to an end, 
a small episode in a long or short 
history of travel. Its purpose is 
strictly utilitarian, and the long strips 
of metal running out from the plat- 
forms, and spreading themselves in a 
bewildering network of rails, speak 
of the hurry and bustle of business or 
the adventure of pleasure. But there 
is a tiny spot in the Highlands of 
Scotland where'‘the railway station is 
a center of attraction, more than a 
place to be taken for granted, a meet- 
ing place for the: politicians of the 
village, a connecting link between 
“the toon” and the little-Known world 
that lies beyond “the junction.” <A 
toy station, surely, thinks the trav- 
eler, as the train, finishing at last its 
leisurely journey, draws up at the 
diminutive platform. A great shoulder 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor, 


knows Mr. MacPherson” 


of heather and bracken-covered hill 
rises steeply behind the prim white 


cottages straggle till the.road be- 


‘comes a mere cart-track along the | 
| shore. Such is the traveler’s first im- ' 


pression of Achnatoul, but as he 
MacPherson, 


“Up at MacPhe-r-r-son’s,” is a fre- 


_ Jeannie, or Sandy, or Maggie?’ and 


|“maw” 
‘row of newly washed clothes to the 


left | 


} 
_be getting home on leave from France 


planned for purely strategical rea- | Manner in which these 200,000 Serb-| 


‘looking strangely exotic in its humble! 


Turk was still left more or less tO! cettine _ Devices in white stones and 


Only one shadow | -hells, collected by many willing small 


duction Department, to act as (tem-. 


; 


| 


of various branches within the board. | 
and will be charged with -all recon-.| 


ganization of the commercial] side of | 


division of the Food Production De- | 
partment), rural transport and cog- ||} 
nate matters. “Mr. Weaver will also} 
supervise the provision of cottages | 


goes on pinning a flutiering 


line without further comment. The 
answer is all sufficient. Everybody in 
the “toon” of course knows. Mr. Mac- 
Pherson, and all the history of the vil- 
lage is known to him. Even after his 
promotion to the height of station 
master, he still retains the, task of col- 
lecting the tickets from the passen- 
gers, and in this way keeps a watchful 
eye upon the comings and goings of 
Achnatoul and “the gentry” whom the 
summer brings to its outlying “‘places.” 
He it is who Knows when Donal Grant 
has gone off to the games doon by. and 
when Mary Caméron has been down 
to the junction to see after a place. It 
was he who saw Inchgarry, with his 
flock of sheep and his wise, kindly, 


‘Sheep dogs, starting down the street 


. * s @ 
when the sun was just rising over the 


strengthening of the front, the arrival | hill by the loch; just as it is he who 


knows that Tibbie Munro’s Alec is to 


next week. 

He tends his little world of the sta- 
tion with loving care, and no other 
flowers or vegetables down the line 
can equal his. Canariensis scrambles 
along the white palings, behind great 
clumps of purple and red phlox, antir- 
rhinums and sweet alyssum, which a 
bright band of blue pansies tries 
vainly to keep from encroaching on 
the platform. Up the glass sides of 
the covered-in portion, sweet peas and 
honeysuckle clamber gaily, and from 
each window of the “offices” peer scar- 
let geraniums. Hanging baskets of 
fern, lobelia, and geranium swing from 
the roof, and the pride of the booking 
office is a great tub of hydrangea, 


hands, give great scope to Mr: Mac- 
Pherson’s decorative taste and patri- 
otic sentiments, whilst the brown peat 
burn,.rushing and tumbling down the 
hill at the far end of. the platform, has 
had perforce to be. accepted as part of 
his scheme. 


A gate leads off the platform into || 
Mr. MacPherson’s own domain, andi) 


here, in the coo] of the day, when the 
shadows are lengthening, and the last 
train has deposited its passenger or 
two, and a strange array of. parcels 
has been’ extracted from the van, he 
may be seen, busy among the white- 
washed bee skeps,’or nailing a re- 
fractory creeper up the stone walls of 
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x, 
his cottage. And here, too, a leisurely 
conversation; begun probably the day 
before, is continued with a section of 
the -village population, -who come 
sauntering up the ‘hill, and, with arms 
crossed lean on the low -wall and 
watch Mr. MacPherson as he care- 
fully stretches a piece of string for 
the greater convenience of the scarlet 
tropzolum, or collects from among the 
cabbages and gooseberry bushes hith- 
erto unseen weeds of groundsel for the 
canaty. But, finally, he; too, will 
‘leave his qpade or trowel, and string 
in hand will join the line by the wall. 
The conversation becomes more dis- 
jointed: and monosyllabic as, the sun 
drops below the horizon and tHe de- 
baters move off, one by one, with a 
“suid nicht aw,” and disappear down 
the hill into the gathering darkness. 
|The bats are flickering about, but a 
'great stillness has crept over the 
black shadow of the loch, and the 
deeper blackness of the pines, as Mr. 
MacPherson: turns from ‘the wall and 
walks whistling up the path toward 
the cheery little beacon gleaming 
froin the cottage window. 

The door opens abruptly onto a 
hat rack and stand containing the 
station master’s varied. collection . of 
sticks. There is the rough shepherd's 
creok made for him .out of. a. stout 
piece of ash by Inchgarry’s laddie, 
who minds the sheep far up on the 
hills; then the smooth cherry which 
is a more constant companion; and 
the cane, a relic of earlier days, from 
the great town of Inverness. There 
is always a pleasant smell of baking 
up at MacPherson’s, fog there has 
never been known an occasion upon 
which a casual visitor has not been 
feasted upon the results of Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson’s skill. -““Ye’ll just. take a 
bite,” she will say; “just a bite. It’s 
bannocks I’vé been making the, day, 
and a wheen oatcakes.” Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson is an inveterate worker, and 
is rarely seen. beyond the little gar- 
den, except on Sundays or when she 
goes to “the shope.” Saturday night 
is a busy one, f boots have to be 
given an extra shine and the Sunday 
claes an additional brush, so that 


loch begins to ring jerkily, Mr. and 
Mrs. MacPherson may be equipped to 
walk down the main street in a man- 
ner befitting their position. Mrs. Mac- 
Pherson never pulls the blinds up to 
ithe tap on Sundays, any more than 
she will leave open the half of the 
door which stands invitingly and hos- 
pitably wide all through the week. The 
little white gate:leading to the plat- 
form is locked, and the signals along 
the line are all “down.” It is on 
Sunday afternoon, after dinner, that 
Mr. MacPherson emerges, shuts the 
| door carefully, and walks very slowly 
‘round the garden, making 
notes of things to be attended to when 
work is over on Monday evening. 
Then, his tour of inspection ended, he 
lifts the latch of the gate, just, as he 
says, “to tak a daun’er aboot the 
toon.” 


' 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—In a parlia- 
mentary paper, containing the report 
of the development ‘commissioners for 
the year ending March, 1918, refer- 
ence was made to the growth of a 
British industry in the shape of flax 
for British aeroplanes. The report 
stated that "the expansion of flax- 
growing owing to war needs has led 


to such an increase in the undertaking 
that it is no longer of an experimental 
or educational nature. In the previ- 
ous year, the commissioners granted 
£6275 to the British Flax and Hemp 
Growers Society, and in 1917-18 a sup- 
plementary grant of £15,450 was 
made for an extension of the society’s 
work; in order to insure a future sup- 
ply of material for the production of 
aeroplane cloth and to increase the 
growth of linseed as a feeding stuff 
for stock. This was followed by an 
application for an advance of £205,- 
700, of which £200,000 was by way of 
a loan for the initiation of an ex- 
tended program for the cultivation of 
flax in Great Britain and its produc- 
tion into fiber. The growing of flax 
for fiber on the extended scale carried 
the undertaking outside fhe experi- 
mental or demonstrative sphere ap- 
propriate. for aid from the develop- 


ment fund, and after the applieation || 


referred to had been received ar- 
rangements were made for the whole 
of the society’s flax-growing work to 
be taken over by the Board of Agri- 
culture. 
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: LETTERS 


Communications under the above head- 
ing’ are welcomed but the editor must 
remain sole judge of their suitability and 
he does not undertake to hold himself or 
this newspaper responsible for the facts 
or opinions so presented. 


(No. 520) 
A Lawmaker Explains 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

My attention has been called to the 
inclosed article (on the failure of the 
Minnesota dry amendment) taken 
from. your paper of Nov. 19, 1918. 
The article not only conveys the im- 
pression that the method of voting 
was the result of a “trick,” but states 
plainly that it was a trick, as applied 
to the particular bill submitted to 
popular vote for ratification. 

Twenty-two years ago I was first 
elected to the Legislature, and found, 
by investigation, that our state con- 
stitution contained three provisions 
providing for the submission of sub- 
jects to popular vote for ratification. 

1. The,calling of a constitutional 
convention to revise our constitution 
as a whole. 

The ratification by the people of 
proposed tax legislation against rail- 
roads. 

3. The ratification by the people of 
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when the little bell in the kirk by the, 


mental | 


FLAX FOR BRITISH AEROPLANES | 


progosed amendments to our con- 
i stitution. — 

| - The language of the first two pro- 
vided for-“‘a majority .of all the elec- 
tors voting at the election” to ratify a 
propositicn. In the third, I found the 
‘language ambiguous by requiring “a 
majority of the voters present and 
voting” to ratify it. For many years 
all three were construed alike, re- 
quiring “a majority of all the electors 
voting at the election,” as was in- 
tended by the framers of the consti- 
tution, which, of-course, made a blank 
ballot “count “no.” Our Supreme 
Court, by an emergency decision, 
finally construed the language of the 
third provision to mean a majority of 
the voters voting on the subject. 
Thereafter, all amendments to our 
constitution were carried by default, 
'in some instances the total vote in 
the affirmative and negative combined 
not exceeding 40 per cent of the total 
vote cast at the election. It was gen- 
erally. conceded that such .a method 
was dangerous and made it too easy 
to amend the constitution, conse- 
quently, without any other thought or 
intent than to make the three methods 
uniform in language and to compel an 
| intelligent and discriminating vote to 
| amend our constitution, treating all 
| proposed amendments alike, [ intro- 
‘duced, 22 years ago, the bill for that 
| Purpose. It passed both branches of 
the Legislature, was signed by the 
‘Governor, and then submitted and 
| adopted by the voters of this State at 
| the election following, two years later, 
|or 20 years ago. Since that time, I 
| believe 35 or 40 amendments to our 
| constitution have been submitted to 
_the voters. Some have been adopted 
‘and some rejected. In all these 20 
'years I have not been publicly criti- 
cized for my part in the change of the 
systems, until the particular subject 
of prohibition came up, which made it 
easy to explodé the alleged “trick” for 
the spectacular effect it would have 
during the campaign. 


at the last election by me, will show 
you the class of legislation fathered 
by me was of a ccnstructive, whole- 
some and humane character. 

I have been practicing law for 33 
years in this city, and, while in public 
office, followed freely my own judg- 
ment and convictions on all subjects, 
regardless of the views of my clients. 

(Signed) WINSLOW W. DUNN. 

St. Paul, Minnesota, Dec. 13, 1918. 


CITY MILK CONTROL PLANNED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 

NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana — New 
Orleans is spending $238,000 a year 
for water masquerading as milk, ac- 
cording to figures compiled‘ by . the 
Louisiana State Board of Health. Dr. 
W. H. Robin, city health Officer, is 
planning city control of and distri- 
bution of the milk supply, through 
distribution stations, with a milk ex- 
pert in charge of each, 
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POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
PALM FIBERS 


rrespondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

CRISTOBAL, Canal Zone—The po- 
tential value of the palm fibers in 
tropical America is not generally 
known. The principal use to which 
they are*put at present is for mak- 
ing Panama hats, bit they are adapted 
to .many other uees, especially to 
twine and rope-making, for bags, ham- 
mocks and other rough fabrics, while 
the possibility of using them for finer 
purposes has been contemplated b 
experts lately, . 

These fibers are found wild in the 
forests in immense. quantities. The 
amount in Panama alone may be 
safely. estimated at 50,000,000 pounds. 
per annum. 

These fibers have one peculiarity 
which gives them. a considerable ad- 
vantage over cotton or sisal or Manila 
hemp.. They may be used just as 
taken from the plant, except that they 
must be dried. They do not require 
to be manipulated by machinery. They 
are produced by many different kinds 
of palms, but the most available are 
‘those from the_small, bush-like palms 
growing only a few feet high. The 
fibers are not in the bark or the 
trunk, but the whole leaf constitutes 
the fiber used... It is like a long, broad 
ribbon and may be used just as taken 
from the stem on which it grows, or . 
it may be split into smaller sizes down 
to threads. Every leaf on these palms 
passes through the ribbon stage before 
becoming a leaf, and there are about 
30 6f these leaves on the small palms, 
while there are usually about a dozen 
of the ribbons in the fiber stage ready 
for-use at any time. In other words, 
one of these palms produces about 60 
ribbons per annum, each four feet 
long by three inches wide, and weigh- 
ing about two ounces green, so that 
the plamt preduces approximately 
seven pounds of raw fiber per year. 
When dried the fiber will,weigh about 
two pounds. “ | 

At present these “ribbon palms” are 
not cultivated except for ornamental 
purposes. They are grown from seed 
and reach maturity—that is, produce 
“ribbons”—in 18 months from the 
seed. Thereafter they continue bear- 
ing for many years—the period is not 
exactly known—the leaf-stalks sim- 
ply springing up from the roots. If 
cultivated, at least 1000 plants could 
be produced an acre, giving the yield 
of fiber as about a ton an-acre; or four 
times that from a good yield of cotton. 

That these “ribbon palms” have an 
economic future is the opinion of 
every one who is acquainted with 
them. They do not have to be re- 
planted annually; require practically 
no cultivation; grow on average soil 
and all over tropical America; the 
product requires only to be dried to 
-be used, and keeps indefinitely. For 
many textile purposes it is splendidly 
adapted to the work without being 
spun, and it may be woven without 
mechanical ‘or chemical treatment. 
It seems to be one of the coming trop- 
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PRESIDENT SPEAKS 
AT MANSION HOUSE 


Mr. Wilson Advocates Closer 
Relations Between Peoples as 
Means of Preventing Misun- 
derstanding, at Lungheon 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


LONDON, England (Sunday)—aAt 
the Mansion House luncheon which 
followed the Guildhall ceremony, 


, 


President Wilson sat on‘the right of | 
the Lord Mayor, with the Prime Min- | 
ister next to him, while Mrs. Wiison | 
occupied a seat on the left of the Lord | 


Mayor, next to the Duke of Connaught. 

The distinguished company present 
included members of the government, 
Mr. H. H. Asquith, Barl Reading, and 
many Americans. . 

The Lord Mayor, submitting a toast 
to the President of the United States, 
observed that -the presence among 
them of President Wilson was one of 
those events the meaning of which it 
was difficult fully to realize. It 
stood for old disagréements. buried 
and forgotten, and for a feeling of 
friendship, which should be, under 
Providence, immeasurably fruitful of 
good results. 

It stood for the sweeping away of 
a rigid precedent and rooted tradition 
of policy, never before departed from 
on the other side of the Atlantic. It 
stood for the bringing together of the 
oldest institution in England—for, the 


City Corporation could claim to be that |; 


—with the most eminent and noble 
institution in the world. Above all, 
it stood as a memorial of a glorious 
and victorious comradeship-in-arms in 
a noble cause. The Lord Mayor re- 
ferred to the unfailing sympathy and 
friendship shown toward the great 
British American people, while their 
_ country was still néutral, adding that 
they would+ have been proud in the 
circumstances to do honor to the 
President of the United States, but 
were still more proud to do honor to 
the man Mr. Wilson had proved him- 
self to be. 

The tremendous inspiration of the 
moral leadership under which the 
American nation entered the war was 
the work, he said, of their guest, and 
the whole-hearted devotion and mar- 
velous energy with which they car- 
ried it on was due to the manner in 
which he pointed the way. They have 
seen how untiring President Wilson’s 
statesmanship had been in preparing 

' the way for peace by setting the cen- 
tral issues of the conflict clearly in! 
the sight of friend and foe. 

They recognized that the President | 
had come to Europe in the interests 
of all humanity, and of furthering the 
aims of his illustrious couhtry, and of 
their. own,, that peace might be es- 
tablished and continued for all time. 

They welcomed him, not only as a 
man of exalted ideals and of great 
records of achievement; but as head 
of that great nation with which the 
citizens of Great Britain desired to 
live in perpetual friendship. 

The Lord Mayor also warmly ex- 
tended the city’s welcome to Mrs. 
Wilson. 

President Wilson, on rising to reply, 
Was accorded a great and prolonged 
ovation, the guests rising in their 
seats and waving their handkerchiefs. 

The President said. 

“You have again made me feel, Sir, 
the very wonderful and generous wel- 
come to this great city, and you have 
reminded me of what has perhaps be- 
come one of the habits of my life. 

“You have said that I have broken 
all precedent in coming across the 
ocean to join in the counsels of the 
Peace Conference, but I think those 
who have been associated with me at 
Washington will testify that that was 
nothing surprising. I said, through 
members of the press in Washington 
one evening, that one of the things 
that interested me most since living 
in Washington was that every time I 
did anything that was perfectly nat- 
ural, it was said to be unprecedented. 
It was perfectly natural to break this 
precedent, natural because the demand 
for an intimate conference took pre- 
cedence over every other duty. 

“After all, the breaking of prec- 
edent, though this may sound a 
strange doctrine in England, is the 
most sensible thing to do, because the 
harness of precedent is sometimes a 
very sad and harassing trammel. And 
in this case, it is sensible for the 
reason that is very prettily illus- 
trated in a remark of Charles Lamb. 
One evening, in company of: friends, 
they were discussing a certain ques- 

tion and Lamb said in his hesitating 
manner, ‘I hate that man.’ His friend 
replied: ‘Well Charles, I did not know 
you knew him.’ He said, ‘I don’t. 1 
cannot hate a man I know.’ 

“Perhaps that simple and attractive 
answer may furnish the secret for 
cordial international relations. When 
we know one anotlHer we cannot hate 
one another. 

“IT have been very much interested 
before coming here to see what sort 
of person I was expected to be. So far 
as I could make it out; I wes a per- 
fectly bloodless thinking-machinc, 
whereas I am perfectly aware that I 
have in me all the insurgent elements 
of the human race. I am sometimes, 
by reason of an old Scotch tradition, 
able to Keep those instincts in re- 
straint. There is a tradition that is 
behind me that sends a long echo 
down the ages, but at the sanfe time, 
there is a dash of what I may well 
call the Celt in me. I have no docu- 
mentary evidence, but I have internal 
' evidence. | 

“I know I have periods of delight- 
ful irresponsibility, ‘which can have 
no other origin’-——here-~ Mr. Wilson 
turned to Mr. Lloyd George, who 
joined heartily in the loud laughter 
of the other guests—‘“and which not 
only afford me occasional vacations 
’ from my conscience; but also afford 
me what, after all, is one of the joys 
of life, that is real human compan- 
ionship. 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from photograph by Paul Thompson 


The Guildhall, London 


The address which I have just heard is 


most generously and graciously con- 
ceived, and the delightful accent of 
sincerity seems like part of that voice 
of counsel which is now evérywhere to 
be heard. [I feel that a distinguished 
honor has been conferred upon me by 
this reception, and I beg to assure you 
and your associates of my very pro- 
found appreciation; but, I know that I 
am only part of what I may call a 
great body of circumstances. 

“I do not believe that it was fancy 
on my part, that I heard in the voice 
of welcome uttered in the streets of 
‘this great city, and in the streets of 
Paris, something more than a personal 
welcome. It seems to me that I heard 
the voice of one people speaking to 
another people, that it was a voice in 
which one could distinguish a singular 
combination of emotion. 

“There was surely there the deep 
gratefulness that the fighting was 
over. There was pride that the fight- 
ing had had such a culmination, and 
there was that sort of gratitude that 
the nations engaged have produced 
such men as the soldiers of Great 
Britain and of the United States, of 
France, of Italy, men whose prowess 
and achievement the nations have 
witnessed with a rising admiration. 

“But there was something more in it, 
the consciousness that the business is 
not yet done. There was a conscious- 
ness that it now rests upon others to 


| see that those lives were not lost in 


vain. 


| “TI have not been to the actual battle- 
‘field, but I have been with many of 
the men who have fought the battles. 
And the other day I had the pleasure 
of being present at a session of the 
French Academy when they admitted 
'Marshal Joffre to their membership. 
: That sturdy, serene soldier stood there 
(and uttered, not words of triumph, 


-| but simple words of affection for his 


Ancient building in which President Wilson received freedom of city from Lord Mayor and Aldermen in Court of 


lows the most interesting, and the 
academic men, whom I am supposed 
chiefly to represent, the most tedious. 
It is not only diligently to pursue 


business, but also to seek this sort of: 


comradeship, that I feel it a privilege 
to come across the sea, and in the 
welcome you have accorded Mrs. Wil- 
son and me, you have made us feel 
that that companionship was acces- 
sible to us in the most delightful and 
enjoyable form. 

“I thank you sincerely for the wel- 
~come, and I am very happy to join in 
this love feast, which is all the mor 
enjoyable because the:: is behind it 
background of tragic suffering. 


“Our spirits are released from the. 


darkness of clouds that at one time 
seemed to have settled upon the world 
in a way that could not be dispersed. 

“The suffering of your own people, 
the suffering of the people of France, 
the infinite suffering of the people of 
Belgium, the whispe> of grief that ran 
all over Europe, is now silent. The 
sun of hope seems to spread its rays, 
catching the earth with a new pros- 
pect, and so our joy is all the more 
elevated because we know our spirits 
are lifted out of that darkness.” 


Common Council. 


BALANCE OF POWER | 


FORMULA REJECTED 


President Wilson, Receiving Free- 
dom of London in Picturesque 
Ceremony, Declares Against 


Old Plan of Keeping Peace 


Special cable to The Christian § 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


LONDON, England 
After welcoming President Wilson on 


behalf of the nation on Thursday, | 


‘London claimed him today for itself, 
and the program arranged for the 
President’s crowded day provided the 
citizens with scope for their enthu- 
siasm, which Thursday’s drive from 
‘Charing Cross to Buckingham Palace 
did not provide fot. Although on that 
occasion the route chosén was the 
‘longest possible,'it is safe to say that 
,not half of those who sallied forth to 
,greet the hero of the hour caught so 


Science | 


(Saturday )— | 


hall, the stained glass windows and 
gray stone walls of which were par- 
‘tially hidden beneath masses of flags. 
Members of the Court cf Common 
| Council, in their violet gowns, sat on 
‘either side of the central gangway, 
| and 


‘and sheriffs arrived, the former was 


conducted with the Lady Mayoress to} 
the dais, where he received his guests } 


pending the President’s arrival. 
His first welcome was extended to 

Mr. Lloyd George, who was 

cheered at he walked up the gang- 

\way with Mrs. Lloyd George. 

Other distinguished people followed 

'in quick succession, and among them, 


welcome, while Sir 
appearance was the 


‘cordial 
Hai 


larly 
Douglas 


’ 
y' co 
S 5 


when at noon the Lord Mayor’ 


loudly | 


Vice-Admiral Sims received a particu-: 


‘soldiers, an affection which he summed 
up in a sentence which I will not try 
| accurately to quote.” 

' “Tt was that France must always 
| remember that the small and the weak 
'can never live free in the world, un- 
‘less the strong and the great always 
‘put their power and their strength 
lin the service of right. This is the 
thought, that something must be done 
‘now, not only to make just settle- 
ments—that of course—but to see 
that the settlements remain, and are 
observed, and that honor and justice 
| prevail in the world. ‘As I conversed 
with the soldiers, I found that there 
: Was in them a thought, 
: which they had not defined, but which 
| they recognized the moment I stated 
'it to them, the thought that they had 
fought to do away with the old order 
and establish a new one, and the key 
of the old order was that the unstable 


' 


=p 


move along exactly the same lines, 
how each thought was always that the 
key to peace was the guarantee of 
peace, not the items of it, that the 
items would be worthless unless there 
stood at the back of them a perma- 
nent concert of power for théir main- 
tenance. , . 

“That is the most reassuring thing 
that has ever happened in the world. 

“When this war began, the thought 
of a League of Nations was indul- 


something | 


‘signal for au outburst of cheering and | 


clapping, the audience rising to its' 


feet in its enthusiasm, and remaining | 


“J have always found irregular fel-| 
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President Wilson then proposed the} 
toast of the Lord Mayor and Lady! 
Mayoress, and the former responded | 
saying that his only regret was that it | 
had been impossible to extend those. 
walls so that all who desired could | 
have heard President Wilson’s speech. , 

The large crowds.again demon-. 
strated enthusiastically as Mr. and | 
Mrs. Wilson, and the other chief | 
guests left the Mansion House, the| 
Premier being accorded a particularly | 
wirm reception. ; 

Mrs. Wilson subsequentl, visited | 
Mrs. Lloyd George at No. 10 Downing | 
Street, while in the evening, the Presi- | 
dent was guest at a dinner of the! 
War Cabinet at the Prime Minister's | 
official residence. 

The function was a private one, con- 
fined solely to members of the War 
Cabinet, and- no speeches were de- 
livered. The dining hall and table 
were tastefully, but simply decorated, 
aud Mr. Lloyd George presided, with | 
the President on his right. 


FRENCH HONORS FOR | 


Special cable to The Christian Science | 


Monitor from its European Bureau 

PARIS, France (Friday) — The| 
French Government has bestowed the) 
Croix de Guerre on Admiral Lord | 
Jellicoe, Admiral Sir David Beatty, Ad- 
miral Sir Doveton Sturdee, victor of. 
Falkland Islands and commander of a 
squadron at the battle of Jutland; | 
Vice-Admirals Sir Hugh Evan Thomas | 
and Sir William Pakenham, also com-'! 
manding squadrons in this battle; 
Vice-Admiral De Robeck, commander 
of the allied naval forces at the Darda- | 
nelles; Admiral Sir Charles Madden, 
chief of staff, afterward second in 
command of the Grand Fleet; Admiral 
Trevelyan Napier, and Rear Admirals 
Goodenough and Sinclair, commanding 
light squadrons of the Grand Fleet. 

An order of the day states of Lord 
Jellicoe that with the naval forces 
brought by him to concert pitch, he 
stopped the sole attempt of the Ger-' 
man fleet to come out, and of Sir 
David Beatty: “He reduced the Ger- 
man fleet to a state of impotency, un- 
til the day when it surrendered with- 
out fighting.’’ 


FRENCH PRESS IN ALSACE 
Special cable to The Christian Steience 

Monitor from its Huropean Bureau 

STRASBOURG, Alsace (Friday)— 
The French press is being reestab- 
lished in Alsace. The Express of 
Mulhouse which had ceased to appear 
during the war has reappeared en- 
tirely in French, the Neuve Mulhouser 
Zeitung will cease at the end of the 
month and its printing presses are to 
be taken over by the French associa- 
tior? which will bring out an entirely 
new sheet. L’Alsane of Belfort will 
appear in future in Mulhouse. Colmar 
will have a French paper, Le Rhin™ 
Francais, edited by Abbé Wetterle. 
This paper will take the place of 
Wetterle’s Nouveliste D’Alsace- Lor- 
raine. suppressed since the beginning 
of the. war. 


counter anew the serried ranks of peo- 
‘ple, waving hats and handkerchiefs in 


much as a glimpse of him. Today, 
however, the President, in. addition to 
driving in the morning the Ameri- 
can Embassy, and in the Jjevening to 
Downing Street, proceedéd at midday 
to receive the address from the City 
Fathers, and in so doing traversed a 
route whose length of nearly three 
miles provided sufficient, though only 
just sufficient, space forethe distribu-. 
tion of the crowds assembled to do 
him honor. 

The route itSelf bore impress of the | 
feeling behind the welcome, thus en-| 
thusiastically offered, for time not hav-| 
ing permitted of an official scheme of. 
decoration, the display had to be left) 
largely to private initiative, and the, 
result was that the outstanding feature | 
everywhere was an arrangement of! 
the Union Jack and Old Glory side by | 
side. 

The procession was headed by | 
mounted police followed by an out-| 
rider and escort of Life Guards and) 


three semi-state landaus, each drawn | 


by four horses. In the first carriage | 


were President and Mrs. Wilson and |! 


! 


BRITISH ADMIRALS the Earl of Chesterfield, Master of the; 


i. | , 
the Ameri-| you and Mrs. Wilson, on our own be- 


‘half and that our fellow. citizens, the 


Horse. In the second, 
can- Ambassador and Mrs. John W. 
Davis, Maj.-Gen. W. P. Biddle, and 
Lord Herschell, Lord-in-Waiting to 
the .King, specially attached to the 
President. In the third, Rear-Admiral 
Cary T. Grayson, Brig.-Gen, W. W. 
Harts, and Commander Sir Charles 
Cust, Equerry to the King, specially 
attached to the President. 

Thousands of people thronged the 
space in front of the Palace and stood 
two or three deep down the whole 
length of the Mall, and-.the President 
was evidently surprised by the density 
of the cheering crowd and called Mrs, 
Wilson’s attention to the unbroken 
lines of people. 

A similar scene presented itself, 
however, throughout’ the route, which 
lay along the Strand, Fleet Street, 
Ludgate Hill, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Cheapside and King Street, to the 
Guildhall. . 

The honor of guarding the entrance 
to the Mall fell to a picked body of 
stalwart Canadians, and a fine Cana- 
dian band, just under the Admiralty 
arch, played “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” as tthe procession swept by to én- 


wild enthusiasm, while:-the bells of the 
city churches crashed out merry peals 
of welcome. Mr. J] ‘oyd George, who 
drove by a few moments earlier, re- 
ceived the greeting which invariably 
accompanirs his every appearance, and 
a special ovation was reserved for the 
Duke of Connaught, who followed soon 
after in an oper carriage, and who 
was cheered in a manner which was 
evidently intended to convey popular 
satisfaction with the announcement 
that morning of the engagement of 
“Princess Pat.” 

The great demonsiration of the day 
was reserved for the President, how- 
ever, and he himself beamed his appre- 
ciation of it, while Mrs. Wilson sat at 
his side smiling delightedly. 

The presentation of the address took 
place in the ancient city banqueting 


hall yards. 


‘and sheriffs to the dais, 


standing while he shook hands with) 
the Lord Mayor and the Premier,/ 
afterwards smiling his acknowledg- | 
ment of the popular tribute. 

At 12:30, the Lord Mayor, Lady | 
Mayoress, sheriffs and members of the 
reception committee proceeded to the: 
éntrance of the Guildhall to receive | 
first the Duke of Connaught, and then, 
President and Mrs. Wilson. 

‘On alighting, the President first in- | 
spected the guard of honor of the) 
Honourable Artillery Company, drawn | 
up with fixed bayonets in the QGuild- | 
A procession was then | 
formed, headed by the chairman and | 
a member of the reception comniittee, | 
which, with President and Mrs. Wil- | 
son, proceeded toward the Lord Mayor ' 
where the | 
President took his seat on the right 
of the Lord Mayor, after acknowledg-. 
ing the cheers that greeted his appear- 
ance and bowing to the Premier as he 
passed. 


The town clerk opened the Court 
of Common Council by reading a reso- 
lution for presenting the address, and 
the recorder then read the address, 
which was contained in a gold casket 
and .was presented to the President by 
the Lord Mayor. 

The address reads as follows: 

“May it please Your Excellency, we, 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mons of the City of London, in Com- 
mon Council assembled, desire to offer 


most sincere and cordial welcome on 
the auspicious occasion of your visit 
to the City of London, and to thank 
you for the honor you have done us in 
attending here today. 


“We rejoice to have this opportunity 


thing which we used to call the bal- 
ance of power, a thing in which the 
balance was determined by the sword, 
which was thrown in On one side or 
the other, a balance which was de- 
termined by the unstable equilibrium 
of competitive interests and an an- 
tagonism of interests which, although 
it was generally latent, was always 
deep-seated. 

“The men who fought in this war 
have been men from the free nations. 
who were determined that that sort 
of thing should end now and forever. 


It is very interesting to me to ob- | 


serve from every quarter, from every 
sort of mind, from every sort of coun- 
cil, there comes the suggestion that 
there must be now, not the balance 


of power, not one powerful group of | 
nations set off against another, but a. 


single, overwhelming, powerful group 
of nations, which shalt be the trustee 


_of the peace of the world. 


“It has been .delightful for me to 
meet in conference the leaders of your 
zovernment and to find how our minds 


gently considered as the interesting 
thought of students. It was thought 
(‘of as one of those things that it was 
right to characterize by a word which 
as a university student I have always 
resented—it was said to be ‘academic,’ 
as if that in itself were a condemna- 
tion, something that you would never 
get. 

“Now we find the practical minds of 
the world determined to get it. No 
such sudden and potent union of pur- 
pose has ever been witnessed in Ashe 
world before. Do you wonder, there- 
fore, that, in common with those who 
represent you, I am eager to get at 
the business and write the sentences’ 
down? I am eager, particularly happy 
that the ground is cleared, and the 
foundation laid, for we have already 
accepted the same body of principles. 
Those principles are clearly and defi- 
nitely enough stated, to make their 
application a matter which would af- 
ford no fundamental difficulty. 

“And at the back of us is that imper- 
ative yearning of the world to have all 
disturbing questions quicted, to have 
all threats against peace silenced, to 
have just men everywhere coming to- 
| gether for a common object. The peo- 
ples of the world want peace, and they 
want it now; not simply by conquest 
of arms, but by agreement of mind. It 
was this incomparably great object 
which brought me oveftseas. It has 
never before been deemed excusable 
: for a President of the United States to 
| leave the territory of the United States, 
| but I know that I have the support and 
judgment of my colleagues in the gov- 
ernment of the United States in saying 
that it was my paramount duty to turn 
away from the imperative tasks at 
home to lend such counsels and aid as 
I could to this great, may I say final, 
enterprise for humanity.” 

The Court of Common Council 
having been formally concluded, the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, amid 
renewed cheering, escorted the Presi- 
| dent and Mrs. Wilson to the entrance 
|\of the Guildhall, and the President 
‘Was again loudly cheered, as he drove 
‘through the densely packed streets to 
the Mansion House to lunch with the 
| Lord Mayor. 


VON LUDENDORFF 
REPORTED IN RUSSIA 


Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its [European Bureau 

STOCKHOLM, Sweden (Sunday)—~— 
A Russian who has escaped to Stock- 
holm states that General von Luden- 
dorff has fled to Russia, with which 
/coungry he is well acquainted, having 
‘visited it several times and speaking 
the language fiuently. He is, more- 
over, reported as being on intimate 
terms with Lenine and his associates 
and to have been closely associated 
with developments in ’Russia since 
| the revolution. 


‘CLAIM TO THRONE RELINQUISHED 
|Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
STOCKHOLM Sweden (Friday)—A 
Helsingfors, message states tha. Prince 
'Friedrich Karl of Hesse has irformed 
‘the Finnish Government, through the 
|Finnish Minister.in Berlin, of his de- 
| cision to relinquish the throne of Fin- 
‘land. 


PRESIDENT SPEAKS - 
IN NORTH COUNTRY - 
TOWN IN ENGLAND 


(Continued from pagejone) 


swarmed nimbly along the balconies 
connecting their headquarters with the 
Embassy and negotiated the flagstaffs 
and walls with equal agility. 

The President waved his hat repeat- 
edly and smiled, particularly at the 
enthusiasm of a group of American 
women,* who, armed with flags, ran 
for some distance level with the car. 

The President’s errand at the Em- 
bassy was to receive various deputa- 
tions desirous of waiting upon him, 
and the proceedings, which lasted 
about one hour, were entirely in- 
formal, Mr. Wilson greeting each 
member of the deputations with a ge- 
nial smile and ‘hearty handshake, and 
conversing for a moment or two with 
those he had: previously met in Amer- 
ica. 

The first deputation received was 
that of the League of Nations union, 
introduced by Viscount Grey, and sup- 
ported by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Mr. Asquith, Lord Bryce, Lord 
Shaw of Dunfermline and Sir W. H. 
Dickinson. On their entry, the Presi- 
dent stepped forward eagerly and 
greeted them with particular warmth. 
Lord Grey, who acted as the deputa- 
tion’s spokesman, said that so far as 
the union was concerned—and he 
thought the same could be said of the 
country generally—the words used by 
the President the previous night had 
gone to al] their hearts, for they rep- 
resented what was in their hearts. 

They had been through great suffer- 
ing, but they believed now there was 
a great opportunity of a better future 
for the world at last. It was the ob- 
ject of the union to secure that the 
Peace Conference should not separate 
without leaving behind it some organ- 
ization which would be effective in fu- 
ture years for the common purpose 
which now animated the people of the 
world. = 

The Primate then read the address, 
which opened with a tribute to the 
immense services rendered by the 
armed forces of the United States in 
the cause of justice, and hailed the 
Presidem’s powerful advocacy of the 


League of Nations as a sure harbinger 
'of its ultimate success. It affirmed 
that, in appealing to the conscience of 
/mankind, the President had called to 
his aid the greatest power a statesman 
could have. In his capacity as Primate, 
the Archbishop addede that he had 
never known any matter in the public 
life of this country in which the moral 
and religious sense of the community 
had been so profoundly stirred, as was 
the case with the League of Nations. 

The President; acknowledging the 
'address, said: . 

“T have been delighted and stimu- 
lated to note the growing and prevail- 
ing interest in the League of Nations. 
‘There is a serious purpose behind it, 
which I am. sure-will prevail. It is 
particularly pleasing to find among 
the deputation, members of the gov- 
ernment which brought the United 
Kingdom into the war because of the 
moral obligations based on treaties. 
There will have to be the same sense 
of moral obligations behind what is 
done at the Peace Conference, other- 
wise what is done will not stand.” 

Mr. Asquith thanked the President 
for receiving the deputation, and said 
that they would go away reenforced in 
the belief that no peace would be 
worth having that did not provide an 
instrument to protect the world from 
a recurrence-of war. He was con- 


of receiving you in our ancient Guild- 
hall, which has been the scene of so | 
many historic gatherings, and to give | 
expression to our sense of the im- | 
mense debt we owe to you and to the 
American people, for assistance given } 
to the common and sacred cause for | 
justice, civilization, and right. We. 
also rejoice that the rulers of the al- | 
lied countries are to have your per-| 
sonal assistance and wise counsel in| 
establishing upon a firm basis of order | 
and justice the permanent settlement 
of the peace of the world. 


“We desire to place on record our 
high appreciation of the assistance 
given by the gallant Navy and Army | 
of the United States of America in | 
procuring a victorious. peace, after a 
terrible war, which has so long 
affected almost all nations of the! 
earth. We trust that the ties of} 
friendship, goodwill, and mutual un- | 
derstanding, between your. great} 
country and Our own, may ever grow 
stronger and more assured, and so 
promote the welfare of both nations 
and the peacé of the world. 


“In conclusion, we pray that every 
blessing may rest upon you and Mrs. 
Wilson and ‘that peace may ever be 
vouchsafed in your country and our 
own.” ' 

The outburst’ of cheering, which 
greeted the President when he rose to 
reply, was loud and prolonged, and it 
was not until he raised his hand for 
the demonstration to cease that he 
was able to proceed. 

“Mr. Lord Mayor,” he began, “we 
have come upon times when cere- 
monies like this have a new signifi- 
cance, and it is the significance which 
most impressed me as I stand here. 
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fident that the President would main- ‘esque scarict costumes formed a fitting 


BOLSHEVIKI AIM | 


tain the ideal he had advocated. 

In bidding the deputation farewell, 
the President told, amid iaughter, an 
anecdote he had heard when in 


‘setting for the brilliant company which 
assembled. When the general body of 
‘guests had taken their places, the| 
|/royal party with the President and: 


AT LAND CONQUEST! 


ing through Poland and apparently 


intended to assemble the Russian | 
troops in depots for distributing “sub- | 
sidies and nourishment” among them. 
and thus to create bodies of ‘armed 


SUFFRAGE QUESTION 
RAISED IN BELGIU 


‘tion of Belgium. Following on a min- 
|isterial conference, the representatives 


'of the Central Industrial Committee of | 
' Belgium were received and gave their. 


BELGIAN SOCIALIST | 


views on the industrial needs of the 


| Bolsheviki who would have been able country. 


France. |his wife formed a procession which : 

“M. Clemenceau,’ he said, “re-, passed through the whole range of | 
marked on certain occasions, ‘I have, state rooms with officers in attendance, ' 
never known a more obstinafe man, wearing their state regalia and carry- | 
than General Pershing, and I don’t; ing their wands. 
forget you have a President named}; President Wilson led the way, con-. 
Wilson.’ ” ‘ducting the Queen, while the King, 

The next deputation, which was/|followed with Mrs. Wilson, behind | 
from the National Council of Free; whom walked the Duke of Connaught 
Churches, consisted of Sir Evan); with Princess Mary. At the dining | 
Spicer, the Rev. F. B. Meyer. Dr. Scott : table, the King occupied the Regge - 
Lidgett, Dr. Whyte, and others. Sir/the horseshoe, having on his right' 
Evan Spicer said that it was largely’ President Wilson, the Queen, the: 
due to President Wilson’s advocacy! French Ambassador, Princess Chris- | 
that the League of Nations had been'tian, the Spanish Ambassador, Prin-' 
brought within the range of cess Patricia of Connaught, and the 
politics, and an address read by Mr.; United States Ambassador; on his 
Meyer recalled that the President was left, Mrs. Wilson, the Duke of Con- | 
the descendant of a Free Church min-/ naught, Princess Mary, the Italian: 
ister, and claimed that the sanction of; Ambassador, Princess Beatrice and: 
_ religion was indispensable to the suc-|the Japanese Ambassador. . At the. 
cess of the President’s great League | close of the banquet, and very shortly 
of Nations idea. _after the delivery of the speeches the! 

go oh jo sete — in * ~~: company repaired to the —_ aye 

“Il am greatiy honored, an may }jng-room, where the royal party an 
say touched, by your address, and I) president and Mrs. Wilson conversed | 
Eo RO loo 

a ==" cession was retormed, an | 
pensable are the sanctions of religion! pack to the white drawing-room by a 


| Special 


‘ready cabled, a secret document, car- 


: Bolshevist Government at Moscow. A: 
. Warsaw dispatch in The Times today, 


_Bolsheviki’s military preparations for 
| the purpose of what Bolshevist jour- 


| 


Polish Chief of Staff Says Armies | 
Preparing to Conquer Poland 


and Lithuania and Absorb’ 
Them Soviet Republic | 


' 
, 


in 


cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


LONDON, England (Friday)—As al- 


ried by a German courier and inter- | 
cepted at Vilna, together with the | 


} . ° * 
_actions of the Germans themselves in | 
| 


Poland, have furnished fresh and ir-| 
refutable proof of the close coopera- | 
tion between the Germans and the 


sheds considerable fresh light on the 
Subject in addition to recounting the 


nals, appearing in Lithuanian towns, 
already in Russian hands, declare to) 


in this question of a League of sg ong ‘slightly different route; and shortly! 


“In these times of perplexity, full o 


after, the party broke up, President 


, Poland in the Soviet Republic. 


'be the absorption of Lithuania and) 
The | 


after a time, to rise at Riga, behind : 
the back of the small Polish Army | 
already engaged in a hard struggle in | 
Eastern Galicia. All these “Red Cross” | 
emissaries have been interned and will : 
be expelled at the earliest conveni- | 
ence. The number of Bolshevist 
agents arrested in Warsaw amounts, 
to 30 in all, and the authorities have | 
evidence that they were preparing | 
numbers of secret meetings in all 
parts of the city. 
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Anti-Bolshevism Campaign | 
Russian Officer at Washington in Inter- , 
est of World Wide Movement 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Lieut. Woldmar W. de Sveshnikoff ' 
has arrived here from Russia in the in- 
terest of a world-wide campaign for the 
suppression of Bolshevism in Russia. | 


He is said to have the backing of the! 


military elements in Russia which! 
are opposed to the Hun and the Red 
Guards. 


face to face with 
ithe revision of the Constitution. and 


and Mrs. Wilson retiring to their own | 
apartments, after the King and Queen | 
had wished them goodnight. 


difficulties so great that no man can 
feel that his mind can compass them, 
a man would go crazy if he did not 
believe in Providence. I should cer- 


end have concentrated three divisions, | 
amounting to some 18,000 men in all, | 


Times correspondent reports that the | 
Bolsheviki are now preparing to ad-'| 
vance on Kovno and Vilna and to that | 


“The United States holds the des-; 
tinies of Russia in its hands,” he said, | 
“and will figure in the eyes.of history | 
either as the creator of a form of! 


tainly despair if I felt I could only 
rely on human counsels.” 

Mr. C. W. Bowerman and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson then presented an address 
on behalf of the British Trade Union 
Congress and Labor Party, which paid 
tribute to the manner in which the 
President had guided the mighty ener- 
gies of his republic in the effort to 
win the war. He had, it continued, 
formulated the main ideas to which 
the Trade Unionists had given t 
whole-hearted support in this country, 
and had clarified the vision and for- 


tified the will of organized democracy | : 
of his growing popularity among the 


in Europe. Secret diplomacy had 


i 


Arrival in Manchester ‘between the Rivers Dvina and Dnie- | 


Special cable to The Christian Science! 


Monitor from its European Bureau 


MANCHESTER. England (Sunday) 
—President Wilson arrived in this 


all 


t 
{ 
i 
j 


(city shortly after 5 o’clock this after-| 


| noon. 


He was received by the Mayor 


} 


‘and other high city dignitaries, and‘ 
'driven to the town hall through the’ 


] 
! 


! 
i 


streets lined with vast cheering 


heir | crowds. 
The President’s tour of England is} 


i 
! 


‘marked by the same unusual demon- | 


brought Europe nearly to ruin, but the | 


President’s candor had shown the 
world a more excellent way. British 
Labor shared the view that only by a 
League of Nations could the sundered 
peoples of the world be reconciled. 

The President briefly acknowledged 
the address, expressing his keen pleas- 
ure, and while not accepting its gen- 
erous interpretation of his position, 
affirmed that he would do his best to 
sive effect to the League of Nations 
ideal. 

Lord Parmore, accompanied by Lord 


strations. Each hour adds evidence 
peoples of France and England. 

Mr. Wilson dined quietly tonight 
with the Mavor. 


SOUTH AFRICANS 


Buckmaster, the Bishop of Oxford, and | 


G. P. Gooch, then presented an ad- 
dress on behalf of the International 
League of Nations. 

The President replied, as _ before, 
that he would do all in his power to 
promote the practical realization of 
the League of Nations idea, and then 
received in turn deputations from the 


PETITION KING 


They Ask That Color Bar to 
Franchise Be Removed and 
Native Consent Be Considered 


Special cable to The 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


JOHANNESBURG, South 


i 


" 
' 
' 


! 
| 
; 
' 
} 


! 


| not 
Christian Science ; dies . ‘ 
| the honor of striking the first blow in! 


Africa | Europe against Bolshevism, in defense » 


_(Sunday)—An address to the King has | 


‘been adopted by 
' Congress, 


forth the contributions made by the} 


Royal Institute of Health, the English- ; 


Speaking Union, the American Uni- 
versities Union, 


Friends. 


and the Society of, 


expressing loyalty 


the South African! 
to the) 


throne and satisfaction at the victori- | 


ous conclusion of the war, and setting ' 
detestation that 
arrest of the Bolshevist agents who. 


natives to its prosecution. The na- 
tives have, says the address, contrib- 
uted both cattle and money to the 


best of their means, and have supplied 


After appearing on the balcony of: 


the embassy for a moment, to the de- 


light of the crowds without, the Presi-. 


dent then returned to the palace to 
take his place in the 
formed for hig visit to the city. 


Scene at Banquet 


Speeches Stamped Occasion as Union 
of Anglo-Saxon Race 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


LONDON, England (Sunday)—There 
were but two speeches—those of King 


procession | 


south 


and maintained native labor in 
gold mines, and in other industries. 


{ 


The third of.these three divi- 
chiefly recruited from 
fected Poles, comprises -8000 men, 
many machine guns and good artil- 
lery, and the Bolsheviki aim at gather- 
ing a total force of 25,000 men, which 
is likely to be vastly increased by the 
adhesion of Russian prisoners. 

The chief of the Polish general 
staff who furnished The Times cor- 
respondent with this information, ex- 
plained that the Polish command is 


per. 
sions, 


trying to form an organized force, but | 
Volun- ) 
a 
have been recruited already, but the, 
Polish Government has no equipment . 
for them, while it possesses only 14° 
aeroplanes, mostly old training mi-, 


its difficulties are enormous. 
teers are not lacking and over 60,000 


chines, and about 17 guns. Should 


General Heller arrive with the Polish: 


troops who have fought in the west 
the position would be somewhat re- 
lieved; but otherwise the outlook re- 
garding Vilna is considered 
The Polish chief of staff, 
argued that the Allies should assist 
with men but 


declaring that Poland only asks for 


of her own hearths. 
The Times correspondent goes on to 
tel’ how the head of the Polish Gov- 
ernment, M. Moraczewski, 
Socialist, holds Bolshevism in 
he has ordered 


such 


have recently arrived in Warsaw. 


These arrests, the correspondent con- 


the | 


A petition is made to the King that. 
Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuana- | 
jand protectorates shall not be handed | 


over to the Union until the respective 
people’s consent has been obtained. 


‘the German lines from Russia. 


tinues, have not only proved useful 
but interesting. One agitator named 
Abel Kapota, a Russian Jew, but pass- 
ing under the name of Kohanowski, 
was found in possession of a docu- 
ment enabling him to pass through 


‘document was signed by Count Kess- 


The revision of the South Africa Act! 
doing away with the color bar to fran- | 
chise is requested, the natives pointing | 
out it is unfair that 6,000,000 people | 
‘should be debarred from having any 


voice in the country’s affairs. 

A similar claim to consultation as 
to their future is made on behalf of 
West and East African 


ler, German Envoy, recently expelled | 


Warsaw 
Foreign Office. 
agitator 


from 
the Berlin 
no.orious 


and counter-signed by 
Another 


iwas also arrested, but has since es- 


'caped. 
Polish Jew and native of Warsaw, 
being actively 
con- , 


/quered territories, and the stipulation | 
is made that these territories should } 


George and of President Wilson, at the | 


Mrs. Wilson at Buckingham Palace 
on Friday night. The setting was 
rendered as brilliant and 
as it was in the power of 
Crown of England to command, 
and the heartfelt sincerity of the two 
speeches stamped the occasion for 


state banquet given by the King and not in any case be handed over to the 


Queen in honor of the President and | 
South 


the amendment of the 


Act. 


until 
Africa 


Union 


of which 


A third. named Brieson, a 
is 
searched for. In ad- 
dition, however, to these individuals, 
a second group has been seized which 
came boldly to Warsaw from a quarter 


the police are well aware, 


‘and put up at the H6tel de |’Europe, 


The address adds | 


(that in event of the white races of the ' 
‘Union deciding in favor of a Republi- 


impressive | 
the | 


can government, the Imperial 
ernment should not give sanction 
such a 


Gov-. 
{oO | 
course unless the consent of} 


'the majority of the native populations | 


what it was—-the festival of the union | 


of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. As the 
King and the President toasted one 
another at the close of each speech, 


during the delivery of which the whole ; 
company remained standing, it was as | 
if the two great branches of Anglo- | 


Saxondom saluted each other. 


The | 


gathering was one worthy of the occa- | 
sion, for the guests numbered nearly . 


120 in all, and were drawn from the 


most distinguished circles of the two | 


nations and their allies. 

Besides the members of the royal 
family, those present included the 
President’s suite, the French, Italian, 
Spanish, Japanese and American Am- 
bassadors, members of the United 
‘States Embassy, members of the royal 
households and a distinguished com- 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


' 


of the Union and protectorates had 
been obtained. 


King “‘Speeds’’ the Springboks 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
JOHANNESBURG, South Africa (Fri- 
day)—-The King has sent a wireless 
telegram to the returning Springboks 
traveling by the steamer Transvaal, 
wishing them on his behalf and that 
of the Queen Godspeed and adding: 
“Your grateful mother country thanks 

you for your faithful services.” 


Council Thanks General Vandeventer 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
LONDON, England 
War Office has forwarded for trans- 


- i . . , . Ve , ~¥« 
pany of specially invited guests, among | mission to General Vandeventer, via 


whom were number>i the Prime Min- 
~ister and members of the War Cabinet, 
Dominion statesmen, representatives 
of the government departments, promi- 
nent churchmen and representatives of 
art, literature, education and journal- 
ism. The King and Queen, with the 
royal family, assembled in the white 
drawing room, whither President and 
Mrs. Wilson were conducted from their 
own suite. The King and the Duke of 
Connaught were in evening dress, with 


' 


| 


| 


j 
i 


the ribbon of the Garter, while the) 
Queen wore a magnificent dress of, 


cloth of gold, trimmed with brilliants. 


President Wilson also wore evening | 


dress,.-while Mr: Wilson was in 


a} 


black velvet gown, whose chief orna-. 


ment was a beautiful diamond brooch. 

As other guests arrived, they were 
all in turn presented to their Majes 
ties and to President and Mrs. Wilson, 


| 


| 


the Minister of Defense at Pretoria, 
a message of thanks for his services 
while in command in German East 
Africa. “The Army Council desire,” 
says the message, ‘“‘to express their 
sincere appreciation of your unfailing 
tact, skill and energy in carrying out, 
under difficult circumstances, both the 


one of Warsaw’s two most expensive 
and elegant hotels. 

The group consisted of two 
named Kulkovsky and Wolmoff, and 
a woman named DombrovskKa., 
is either a daughter or near relative 
of Trotzky. 
spendins money lavishly, and ‘secretly 


obtained three other residences in the 
. City, from all of which money began 


| 
' 
' 
' 


| 


| 


{ 
; 
i 
' 


(Friday)—The! a 


military, political and official phases | 
of the campaign in German East Af-| 


rica. These difficulties 
realized fully here, and the council 
feels sure that South Africa will be 


have been. 


proud of the fact that it has fallen to’ 


one of her own generals to surmount 
them: South Africa has in addition to 


her notable efforts in France, Egypt | 


and Palestine, taken a leading part in 
the conquest of the most important 
portions of the German colonial em- 
pire.” 


and then passed on to take up their, FMMBARGO ON HOG 


position in the great ballroom, which 


| 


had been prepared as a banqueting 
hall, and where the scheme of decora- | 


tion was white and gold, with splashes 
of crimsen. For the first time since the 
war. the famous gold plate was dis- 
played on the horseshoe-shaped dining 
table and on the large buffets on three 
sides of the room, which was bril- 
liantly lighted, woile the costly tapes- 
tries and motionless figures of the 
Yeomen of the Guard in their pictur- 


} 
| 


RECEIPTS ORDERED 


BUFFALO. New York—A temporary 


i 


| 
| 


j 
} 
! 


| 


i 


to flow. The police when they arrested 


tributed to agents for propaganda and 


bribery, and this probably represented | 
only a tithe of the money spent. Over | 
the | 
prisoners’ persons, and they are not | 
the only agents who have been found 
Finally the Polish Gov- | 


1,000,000 marks we-e found on 


in the city. 
ernment has had to deal with a more 
astute move in the shape of the arriva] 
from Russia of an alleged delegation 
of the Bolshevist Red Cross with over 
1,000,000 roubles in their actual poses- 
sion. 

They declared they wished to work 
mong the Russian prisoners return- 


disaf- | 


critical. | 
therefore, | 
' yostok 
with war matériel, | 


though a¥s 


the ! 


This | 


named Boedaroff : 


trict 
men | 


who. 
Special 


They immediately began | 


government -based upon’ fundamentals , 


akin to its own, or of the only alterna- 
tive in Russia, a return to an auto-: 
cratic form of government.” 
The basis of policy that is promul-| 
gated by Lieutenant Sveshnikoff is set 
forth in these terms: 
“Unity of allied policy and action in 


Russia On the lines of the unity of! 
Marshal | 


Special 


command represented by 
Foch and the Versailles conference. 
“The Allies shall act 
through Russians. 
“In view of the existing conditions 


of anarchy, the Russians shall create | 
which | t 
full freedom to the timber trade from 


strong central government, 
shall choose Russian military leaders 


of prestige and repute for the purpose, 


of raising an army. 
“Allied assistance to Ruésia shall be 


rendered only through these leaders.” | 


Bolsheviki Defeated 
Christian 
Bureau 


Special cable to The 

Monitor from its Huropean 

PARIS, France (Friday)—A Vladi- 
message announces that the 
Omsk Government troops 
achieved a splendid success over the 
60 many rifles, 


prisoners, guns, 


Allies Land Near Narva 
Special cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its European 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark Friday)— 


Bureau 


correspondent telegraphs that Es- 
thonian troops, accompanied by Brii- 
ish bluejackets, have landed near 
Narva, and British warships came on 


‘the scene on Thursday while the Bol- 


shevist warship Parpole was bom- 
barding the batteries on the Island of 
Wulf. The British ships gave chase 
and the Parpole, together with other 
Bolshevist warships, finally ran 
aground. 


Bolsheviki and Poles Clash 
Special cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
LONDON, England (Friday)— The 
Admiralty issues per wireless press 


‘a message stating that a Bolshevist de- 
‘tachment disarmed the Polish Govern- |, 
ment’s militia in the Tomashev district | 
‘of Poland, while in the Dombrova dis- | 
regular battle took place be- | 
Bolshevist and Polish troops. | 


a 
tween 


Sftuation in Ukraine 

to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
LONDON, England (Friday) - 

German Government wireless message 


cable 


issued by the Admiralty, per wireless | 
‘them had proof of 65.000 marks dis- | PTeS*: states that the Ukrainian Com- | 
‘missary of Foreign Affairs has noti- | 
fied the diplomatic representatives in | 
the | 
Hejman of Ukraine, abdicated on Dec. | 
the state business therefore , 
which made | 
its solemn entry into Kiev on Dec, 23.) 


Kiev that General Skoropadski, 


14 and 
falls to the Directorium, 


The German wireless further an- 


'nounces that the supreme command of | 
the German Navy has been transferred - 


to Wilhelmshaven and that the Ger- 
man Ambassador and his staff, 


pressure, are expected to reach Genoa 


on Dec. 28. 


L.P. HOLLANDER & CO 


BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR 
JANUARY CLEARANCE SALE 


WILL BEGIN 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 30TH 


Further Reductions Have Been Made on the Balance of 
Stock and Some Exceptional Values Will Be Offered 


IN 


‘embargo on the receipt of hogs went | 
| into effect at the East Buffalo stock- 
|yards on Friday and continued until 
Sunday night. Excessive receipts, to- 
taling about 100,000 head for the past 
week, was the cause. The receipts for 
the same period a year ago were 
22,000. 


Women's Suits—Coats—Wéaists 
Furs and Underweat 


‘has 
| unfurled. 


exclusively | 


' cheur, 


copper, 


Science 


have | 


. The economic 
Bolsheviki, capturing Perm and 18,000 | 
ma- | 
ichine guns and ammunition and 4000 
' wagons. 


Science | 


A} 


who. 
have left Constantinople under Entente 


Belgians Recognize Need of Uni-. 


versal Suffrage and Wide Dem- 
ocratic Reforms; but Ways 
and Means Still Debatable 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
' Monitor from its European Bureau 
BRUSSELS. Belgium (Sunday) 

Belgium has scarcely got rid of the 

enemy within her gates before she is 


the granting of universal suffrage to 


all persons over twenty-one years of 


age. 


There appears to be a unanimity of | 
of uni-' 


the desirability 
versal suffrage. but the ways and 
means are still the subject of dis- 
cussion. It is felt that a large meas- 
ure of democratic reform is due the 
country for its valor and dignity dur- 
ing the last four years of severe 
trial. 

There is one party which demands 
that universal suffrage shouid include 


opinion on 


| women, but this party is the party of 


the Right; and in many quarters their 
attitude is described by the adage: 
“even more orthodox than the Pope.” 

This demand on the part of the 


Right was put forward at a meeting’ 
‘of the party addressed by Baron de 
' Brequeville, Minister of the 


Interior. 


| He proclaimed himself a partisan of 


universal suffrage, provided women 
were included; and the whole party 
rallied to the standard thus 


Opening Up Timber Trade 
cable to -The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Kuropean Bureau 
PARIS, France (Friday)—M. Lou- 
Minister for Industrial Re- 
construction, after consultation with 
the committee for timber, has restored 
Jan. 1, 1919. Steps 
priority in imported woods. - The sameé 
measures are in force in 
with raw materials, such as 
zinc, lead, and _ with 
chinery and electric appliances. 


steel, 
ma- 


Economic Reforms Planned 
Special cable to The Christian science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
BRUSSELS, Belgium (Sunday) --- 
reconstruction of Bel- 
gium has been a subject of discussion 
between the Belgian Government and 


| M. Loucheur, French Minister of Re- 


construction, who has visited the Bel- 


'glan capital to confer personally with 
'M. Delacroix and other cabinet minis- 
Science | 


ters on the return of the machinery 
removed by the Germans from French 


and Belgian territory and the estab-. 
The Berlingske Tidende’s Helsingfors | lishment 
‘carrying out the economic reconstruc- 


of necessary credits for 


the necessity for! 


have also been) 
| taken to insure the liberated regions’ 


connection | 


CONGRESS MEETS 


ister of Finance, together with m. Mr. Vandervelde Records Govern- 
‘Louis Franck, Colonial Minister, left ; ment as Against ‘Aggressive 


‘for London to confer with Mr-Lloyd | Grafh: 
Annexation’ —Order of Day 


‘George on the financial side of recon- 
struction work. 
Guaranteed Waterways 


VALUE TO FRANCE. | 
OF NORTH Ame te et: os cen eee 


BRUSSELS, Belgium (Sunday)— 
M. Flandin Urges the Safeguard- 'The Belgian Socialist Congress, which 
ing of Country's Interest in 


has met for the first time for four 
; ‘years, heard a report on the political 
the Eastern Mediterranean 


|Situation read by Mr. Vandervelde, 
Minister without portfolio, setting 
forth the circumstances in which the 
Participation by the Socialists in the 
‘Coalition Government had been ap- 
‘proved by the Council-General. Mr. 
' Vandervelde then gave the government 


| for 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 

PARIS, France (Sunday) M. 
‘Etienne Flandin, Senator, Resident- 
General of Tunis, has made a state- 
ment to Le Tenips, before leaving for 
ro the country of French North Africa, 2TOgPam which he described. as. the 
a fact which the war had made doubly | policy of the Coalition Government.”’ 
plain. Before 1914, he stated, the re- | Pretersge. an Diag - — ott 
gency was already a kind of symbol era: oe ri eae vee 
‘of the French Renaissance, since the i we Mr ae ee Ne 
establishment of the Tunisian protec- | _ na andervelde replied that if the 
' torate was the first great enterprise of Serer ame. had been favorable to a 
‘the kind attempted by the third French | policy of aggressive annexation to- 
Republic after the ‘ward Holland he would never have 


Franco-German | 
War | consented to become a member of it. 
“Since 1914,” he continued, “Tunisia | 


has generously given us men and ma- ; , 

Si NR, . ; _declarin s fir es S 
terials. From the victory to which | ony Sais ‘emaemned pertgpdlie ch sos 
she has so valiantly contributec Tunis | 1} jones ond attempt to scalaal seo- 
expects two things. First. final e°"-' pies trom determining their own desti- 
solidation of the French administra- | ;.. The people of the Grand Duchy 
tion in the interior of the regency.’ - 7 - 
The vacaticy which the war has caused|°. UUxembourg will have to decide 
8 vay dhe at | themselves whether they desire to be- 
.in the French population must be/ (ome part of another state and, if so 
filled by opening the country to war . . 


pie aia PP ng | to which state they prefer freely to be 
sufferers, and to those mobilized men | The inhabitants of the 


' isha q ont incorporated. 
who want a remunerative and aM ac- wWajlogon villages of Rhenish Prussia 
itive career. You will not be surprised 


ite ¥ tuete th adil int that | Will have to say whether they wish 
if I msist on the second port, '. to join a German republic or the Wal- 
‘is the necessity for safeguarding, from ‘loon populations of Belgium 

the point of view of the Muhammadan,| po order of the day thas dealt with 


jour moral and political preponderance _these particular points, which revision 
arch e eastern basin of the Mediter- | of the treaty of 1839 raises, and 
) . stated that while the congress would 
ane have often recalled the fact that oppose any aggressive ean against 
French peace in Tunis, as in the re-' Holland, it was decided, in its opinion, 
mainder of North Africa, could not that free navigation of the Schelde 
present durable guarantees if it did | ana Meuse, two great international 
not extend to Svria, Aleppo and spec- | waterways, should be guaranteed to 
ially to Damascus, that great Muham- | Relgium, the guarantee to cover all 
madan Arab center. I am confident! time and circumstances. Such free- 
that this religious and political soli-| dom. concluded the order of the day, 
darity will be insured by the peace.! snould be the status of all the world’s 
Our work ia Tunis is fine enough, the/ great waterways. 
regency has shown its loyalty too | 
clearly for us to lose sight of Med-| 
iterranean conditions necessary to its 
future.” 


The Socialist Congress voted an or- 
der of the day on international policy, 


| 


International Congress Postponed 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
os : i a Monitor from ‘ts European Bureau 
: a is ae AMSTERDAM, Holland (Sunday)— 
CARRIERS TO BE RESTORED Vorwaerts published a message from 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia the Dutch Socialist, Mr. Van Kol. 
—Rural mail carriers absent for mili-! stating that the International Socialist 
lary service should be restored to Congress fixed for Jan. 1 at Lausanne 
their former duties “within a reason-|has been postponed until after the 
able time,” the Post Office Department: elections for the German National 
i has notified postmasters. Assembly. 


ISIS ATLAS 


War Maps 
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To the readers of The Christian Science Monitor who take advantage of this offer now made in connection with 


Websters New International 


The Only 


given to dictionaries at 


national Exposition was granted to 


of educational merit. 


Grand Prize ““**" 


the. Panama-Pacific Inter- 


International and the Merriam Series for superiority 


Words of Recent Interest 


Anzac. ace, barrage, Bertha, blighty, Boche, Bolshe- 
viki, camouflage, Lewis gun, Liberty bond, Sammy, 
soviet tank, war bride. These are but a few from 
the thousands of late words,—all clearly defined in 
this Great Work. 
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“To have this work in the home is like 


sending the whole family to college” 
The only dictionary with the New Divided 


the Verriam W ebster 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form— 
with nearly 3,000 pages, and type matter equivalent to a 
15-volume Encyclopedia, all in a single volume, in Rich, 
Full Red Leather or Library Buckram Binding, can now 
be secured by readers of T'he Christian Science Monitor on 
the following remarkably easy terms: 

The entire work in either binding (with complete 
1919 Atlas) 


Delivered for $1 .00 and easy payments~ 


of only a few. cents a week 
thereafter (In United States and Canada.) 


REDUCED ABOUT ONE-HALF 


(IN THICKNESS AND WEIGHT) 
India-Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, 
Strong, superior India Paper. 
It has an excellent printing sur- 
face, resulting in remarkably 
clear impressions of type and 
iliustrations. What a satisfac- 
tion to own the New Merriam 
Webster in a form so light and 
so convenient to use! This edi- 
tion is only about one-half the 
thickness and weight of the reg- 
ular edition. Size 12% in. x 9% 
in x 2% in. Weight 83 lbs, 


© Regular-Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper 
of the highest quality. Size 12% 
in x 9% in. x 5% in. Weight 
1534 Ibs. 

Both editions are printed from 
the same plates and indexed, 
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LTESTAUTRENTIC | 
Tre USION OF i 
° . S MERRIAM : 


SERIES i 
Ez y 
RAS 2a 

ba. a . wits potaes: |) i . 


Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and, 
in addition, 12,000 Biographical Names, 
nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects, be- 
sides thousands of other’ references, 
Nearly 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illus- 


Page, characterized as ‘A Stroke of Genius’’ 
trations. 


THE ATLAS 


Is the 1919 “New Reference Atlas 
of the World,” containing nearly 
200 pages, with 128 pages of maps, 
beautifully printed in colors, with 
marginal reference indexes, late 
Census Figures, Parcel-Post Guide, 
late War Maps, etc., all handsome- 


ga° THE OFFER TO THOSE WHO WRITE 


AND REFER TO THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Let us send you free of all obligation or expense a copy of “Dictionary Wrinkles” 
containing an amusing “Test in Pronunciation” (with key) entitled “The American- 
ization of Carver’; also “125 Interesting Questions” with references to their answers, 
and striking “Facsimile Color-Plate” of the new bindings. We will include specimen 
pages of India and Regular mee with terms of this Christian Science Monitor free 
Atlas offer on Webster’s New International Dictionary. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Dept. S, Springfield, Mass. 


Publishers of GENUINE WEBSTER DICTIONARIES for over 70 years. 


ly bound in red cloth. size 1014x1346, 
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IDEMOBILIZING WAR 
HORSES IN BRITAIN 


Three-Quarters of a Million 
Horses Will Be Sold, but at 
Intervals, to Keep Up Prices 


6 THE CHRISTIAN 


MOVE TO ENJOIN 
ELECTION BOARD 


—_ 


ple were not- inclined to buy. The 
mule was much more economical than 
the horse. It did not eat so much. 
The case of animals in the eastern 
theaters would give rise to discussion. 
They had something like 100,000 
horses and mules in Egypt. There 
were three alternatives—repatriation, 
destruction or sale. Repatriation was 
out of the question, as every ship was 
wanted for more necessary purposes. 
Destruction was impracticable. Sell- 
ing was the only course. The instruc- 
tion was that animals in the eastern 
theaters of war were to be disposed 
of to the best advantage “by sale or 
otherwise.” At the same time com- 
manding officers were instructed to 
use a liberal discretion in destroying 
|animals, especially those that were of 
British origin, which could not be re- 
patriated and for which good homes 
could not be found on the spot. It 
'was interesting to note the terms 
of General Allenby’s cable on the 
subject: 
“If sale to inhabitants of Egypt, 
Syria and Palestine is permitted, con- 
sider there will be no difficulty in dis- 
posing of all animals except the 
heaviest type belonging to this force. 
Experience shows these people treat 
animals well, and infinitely better 
than many European nations, so most 
strongly urge that it should* be per- 
mitted, and I consider it would be 
wasteful to destroy animals which 
are sorely needed by the inhabitants 
for agricultural and transport pur- 
poses to replenish their depleted 
stocks.” 


WOMEN ON LAND 
AFTER THE WAR 


Strong Opposition Developed in 
Cleveland to Ordinance for 
the New Terminal Which Is 
to Be Voted Upon on Jan. 6 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—tThe problem of 
the demobilization of army horses was 
dealt with by Maj.-Gen. Sir W. H. Bir- 
beck, Director of Remounts, in a 
speech made at a luncheon at the Tro- 
cadero Restaurant. 

Demobilization, he said, involved the 
dispersal of 750,000 horses. When Sir 
J. Cowans came to the War Office he 
had to raise 135,000 horses within 14 
(days. In August, 1914, they had, 
| watched with anxiety the start of that | 
|machine, and for twc years it had. 
been on trial. It had grown with the 
' good will of the public, so that the 
i British Expeditionary Force had left 
England horsed as no army had ever 
been. Those horses had been supplied 
by the business people of England, and 
included the best of Leicestershire. 
The Kitchener divisions had required 


A previous article on this Cleveland 
proposition was printed in The Christian 
Scence Monitor on Dec. 28. 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—With a state 
election and a peace celebration to 
look after, the people of Cleveland did 
not become awake to the importance 
of the ordinance, to be voted upon on 
Jan. 6, giving the Van Sweringen 
brothers permission to construct a 
union terminal station for all the rail- 
roads on the southwest corner of the 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Carlisle 


traffic in the Public Square as to null- ‘tlemen of England had also h oaae 
ify its value to the city, have been set S — 
forth with great force by committees 
of all the civic organizations of Cleve- 
land.- 


minority report on the proposition, 
but it was generally conceded that the 
minority report is the stronger docu- 
ment of the two. The Cleveland Engi- 
neering Society, the Civic League, the 
Group Plan Architects, the East End 
Chamber of Commerce, the City Rapid 
Transit Commission and the Bion J. 
Arnold Company engineers, employed 
by the Chamber of Commerce, have all 
formally disapproved the adoption of 
‘tthe ordinance with such short con- 
Sideration aS can be given to it be- 
tween now and the time set for the 
election. 

It is now proposed, as already 
stated, to enjoin the Board of Elec- 
tions from holding the special elec- 
tion, and this is being done in the 
name of Nicholas T. Ryan, a taxpayer 
of the city, who sets out 19 specific 
reasons for not wanting the ordinance 
on the ballot. His chief reason is that 
the title of the ordinance is mislead- 
ing, and that the measure gives the 
railroads lake front property worth 
many millions of dollars. 

To a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor, O. P. Van Sweringen 
very recently said: “There is nothing 


whatever in the ordinance which vhq 


propose to submit to the people that | 
cannot bear the fullest publicity and | 
scrutiny. 


to the loss that the city would sus- 


tain by taking the passenger trains 


away from the lake front, have been 
exaggerated.” 


BOSTON & MAINE 
REORGANIZATION 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Reorgani- 
zation of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, which has been in the hands of a 
receiver for more than two years, is 
expected to be expedited through the 
appointment as chairman of the fed- 


eral board of trustees holding a ma- 
jority of the common stock of the 
Boston & Maine owned by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, of Judge George W. Anderson 
of the United States Circuit Court, 
who has made a study of the New 
England railroad system. Judge An- 
derson was invited by the four other 
trustees to take the place of former 
Judge Marcus P. Knowlton, and the 
appointment on Friday was made by 
Judge Julius Meyer of the United 
States court for the southern district 
of New York. 

As the annual meetings of the Bos- 
ton & Maine, as well as those of nearly 
all its leased lines, are to be-held 
during the present week, and as a 
large majority of the. stockholders in 
all the companies have approved the 
reorganization plan, it is expected that 
the company will be turned over to 
ite new owners, a large number of 
whom will be old stockholders, during 
the coming year. 


CABLE RESTRICTIONS - 
ORDERED REMOVED 


WASHINGTON, District of Colum- 
bia—Removal of the war-time prohi- 
‘bition on the registration of abbrevi- 
ated cable addresses is announced by 
the navy. Effective Jan. 1, any person 
or firm in the United States or its 
possessions, who does not already 
possess a registered cable address, 
will be permitted to register one such 
address with the telegraph.or cable 
companies. It also was announced 
that addresses registered on or after 
Jan. 1, 1917, now will be recognized 
in the United States, and that Great 
Britain and France have eliminated 
restrictions on the use of addresses 
registered on or after July 1, 1914. 


FUEL OFFICE TO CLOSE 


HARTFORD, Connecticut—Thomas 
W. Russell, federal fuel administrator 
for Connecticut, is closing his office. 
He has sent to Fuel Administrator 
Garfield in Washington a receipt for 
one dollar, the amount of his salary 
for a year. The expense of the office 
for 14 months was $27,000, and it is 
estimated that fuel and engineering 
inspection of 900 factories in the State 
saved them about $2,000,000 in the 


aggregate. 


/ 


! 


The Cleveland Chamber of, 
Commerce adopted a majority and, 


I believe that the argu- | 
ments that have been made relative | 


| 


'dispatch from Paris, 
lished 


The athedral City of Northern England which has just accorded a welcome to President Wilson. 


SIX UNITED STATES | 
GENERALS HONORED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Upon 
March, it was announced on Saturday 
distinguished service medals will be | 
awarded to the following general offi- 
cers for services rendered at home | 
during the war: 

Maj.-Gen. William M. Black, chiet | 
of engineers, for planning and admin- | 
istering the military railroad service. | 

Maj.-Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, for | 
preparing and operating the draft | 
laws as Provost Marshal-General. 

Maj.-Gen. George W. Goethals, re- 
tired, for reorganizing the quartermas- 
ter department and organizing and 
administering the division of supplies, 
purchase and storage of the general 
staff. 

Maj.-Gen. William C. Gorgas, retired, 
for organizing and administering the 
medical department as Surgeon-Gen- 
eral. 

Brig.-Gen. Frank T. Hines, for or- 
ganizing and administering the em- 
barkation service, and _  Brig.-Gen. 
Henry Jervey, general staff, for direct- 
ing the division of operations, general 
staff, which had charge of the mobili- 
zation of personnel. 


(GOVERNMENT TRADE 
FLEET PLAN DENIED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Bainbridge Colby, of the United 
States Shipping Board, states that a 
recently pub- 
in some newspapers in the 
United States, gave an incorrect im- 


recommendation of one | 


itry of Caer Luel” 
/populous, busy and contentious parts 
of Roman Britain. 


| Romanized Britons rallied and fought 
'the Picts, Scots and Saxons for a long, 


pression of the purpose of the Ship- 
ping Board as intending to create a 
permanent world organization for the 
handling of the government’s trade 
fleet, with offices all over the world. 
“There are a few European ports 
where the temporary ‘business of. the 
board has required a representative 
on the scene,” said Mr. Colby, “but we | 
certainly do not wish the American | 
owners of requisitioned ships to get 
the impression that the Shipping | 
Board is embarking on a permanent | 
program of world-wide employment, | 
for trade purposes, of shipping which | 
we 1 temporarily requisitioned 
from its owners for war service. 
“The period of such service is draw- | 
ing to a close, and the board is de-. 
sirous of restoring requisitioned ton- | 
nage to its rightful owners at the 
earliest practicable moment.” 


USE OF ABANDONED 
FARMS IS ADVOCATED |; | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
CONCORD, New Hampshire—An- | 
drew L. Felker, New Hampshire's 
Commissioner of Agriculture, criti- 
cizes the government reclamation 
project, as proposed by Secretary 
Lane, on the ground that it promises 
little if any benefit to New England. 
He thinks the money to be spent 
should go to the re-tilling of aban- 
doned farms and not for irrigation or 
the draining of swamp areas. 
“There is no large area in this State 
for reclaiming and colonizing,” says 
Mr. Felker, “but many good farms are 
available at reasonable prices. Fed- 
eral projects here ought to be good 
roads, leading to market, schools, 
social centers and quick and easy 
loans to farmers on live-stock secur- 
ity. The federal land bank does not 
meet the requirements. Five million 
dollars ought to be available from the 
federal government in New England.” 


TEN-HOUR DAY FOR GROCERS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern PEureau 

ATLANTA, Georgia—Six hundred 
thousand retail grocery stores in the 
United States may soon adopt the 10- 
hour working day, according to John 
L. McCord of Atlanta, president of the 
Atlanta Retail Grocers & Butchers 
Association, who first proposed the 
plan to grocers of Atlanta and just 
recently returned from sessions of the 
National Retail Merchants Association 
in Washington, District of Columbia, 
where he explained the details of the 
nation-wide plan. Approximately 3.,- 
000,000 people now employed in the 
retail food business, will be benefited 
by the proposed general rule. 


represented all that there was of law 


while 


CARLISLE, BRITISH |LORD BRASSEY ON 


BORDER CITY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 
Carlisle, if approached from _ the 
north or east, is seen to be a gate of | 
entry to the playground of England, | 
the Lakeland. But it is equally | 
the gateway to the borderland, or 
Marches, that strip of country which | 
was long claimed to be both Scotland | 
and England, and which eventually 
came to be known as the “Debatable 
Land.” Carlisle was always the bor- 
der city, the city of strife, and the 
seat of a garrison right back into) 
Roman times. Even now one cannot | 
escape Rome when at Carlisle, and! 
may find it impossible to resist the) 
temptation to visit the Roman wall or | 
line of frontier fortresses which Agri-. 
cola built from the Solway to the| 
Tyne, and which 40 years later Had- | 
rian incorporated in his own more | 
monumental _ structure. The wall | 
crossed the Eden on a bridge just be-'| 
neath the walls of Carlisle, and helped 
to make, though there were many 
other determining factors, the “coun- 
one of the most 


|Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


It was at Carlisle that the half- 


vague period after the Romans had 
gone. Thus, when Domesday Book 
came to be written, there was no: 
mention of Carlisle in it for the simple 
reason that it was no longer English 
ground. But Rufus of the Red Head 
put things right again, and built the 
castle that still stands there, besides | 
expelling the Scots. It was Henry II,. 
however, who finally extinguished all | 
Scottish claims; but the question of) 
who was a Scotsman and who an 
Englishman on either bank of the Esk, | 
and precisely what the term meant, 
was not settled by that arbitrary act. 
It took the Hammerer of the Scots, | 
Edward I, to give the answer in an/| 
unexpected fashion. What he did was | 
‘to create an animosity between the | 
two races which lasted for centuries. 
Thanks to him, if England and Scot- 
land were united in nothing else, they | 
were certainly cordially one in con- 
| triving restraints and framing codes. 
‘for the turbulent subjects who for 
generations seemed to live for strife | 
alone. In those days when every) 
other man became a soldier or a moss. 
trooper, or a fighter of sorts, Carlisle 


and order in that corner of the world, 
it formed the main barrier 

gainst Scottish aggression. It was 
ae headquarters and the seat of 
authority in the stormy period of the 
third Edward and the wars of Bruce 
and Balliol. 

In after years, when Mary Stuart 
was flying from Scotland, she came to 
this very Castle of Carlisle in her 
rash resolve to throw herself upon 
Elizabeth’s hospitality, and people 
still point out the remains of the 
tower which was her dwelling place 
for many a week. In the meadows 
below, she went hare-hunting and 
hawking, or she watched football 
matches, being, as the chroniclers 
have it, with her followers so well 
mounted that her custodians were in 
constant fear that she would gallop 
off to Scotland again. In time public 
feeling turned against the old lawless 
state of things and the constant feuds, 
and by the Seventeenth Century the 
popular business of looting and cattle 
lifting became confined to predatory 
bands of outiaws. 

For many people, perhaps, Carlisle 
is the Cathedral as much as it is the 
great railway junction of the north. 
The edifice was built between 1092 and 
1419, is relatively small, but that is 
one of the reasons why its magnifi- 
cent and huge east window in the 
choir, is so striking. The bishop ap- 
pears to have sided with King Charles 
during the Civil War, when the city 
capitulated to the Parliamentarians. 
Of those stirring days the Cathedral 
has some unpleasant souvenirs in the 
scars made by Roundhead bullets on 


| first 


'removed by the voluntary action of 
' trades unionists. 


FREEDOM OF TRADE 


LONDON, England—Speaking at the 
general meeting of the British 
Federation of Iron, Steel, Tinplate and 
Metal Merchants since its incorpora- 
tion, Lord Brassey, dealing with the 
subject of “British Trade’ said that 
they had an enormous leeway to) 


|'make up and the position of trade was | 


very serious. To regain their trade | 
would: need the most serious effort of | 
every manufacturer and merchant. 
The potential power of production had 
been greatly increased during the war, 
and another bright feature was that 
the restrictions on output had been | 


If they were to hold 
' their own, these restrictions could not 


be reimposed, for they could not make 
progress under the old conditions. It 
seemed to him that the 


should endeavor to build up within its | 
industries | 


borders all the essential 
for which they possessed the raw ma- 
terial. Germany could not have main- 
tained the war for. four years without 


her deliberate policy of building up) 


within her own borders all the indus- 
tries she required. It had always 
seemed to him unfair that British 
manufacturers and British merchants 
should be blamed for their failure to 
compete in many cases with the Ger- 
mans. The British manufacturer did 
not have a secure market, and all that 
he produced had to be sold in compe- 
tition. The policy of free trade was 
no longer the fetish that it used to be. 
They were all glad to know that the 
coalition government was going to 
consider our industries on their 
merits: but, while they were consider- 
ing, others were acting, and he looked 
upon this as a very dangerous feature 
in the situation. They wanted to 
know whether it was the intention of 
the government ‘not only to control, 
but to carry on trade and industry. 
If that was the case, the federation 
would look upon the action of the 
government as most disastrous to 
trade. However energetic and capable 
they were, he did not look upon the 


officials of the government®as an efli- 


cient substitute for the energy and 


enterprise supplied by the manufac- 


turer or the merchant. He had the 
greatest objection to the government 
carrying on industry as a general 
‘rule. The -demands of labor for 
increases of wages would become 
much less reasonable. He objected to 
the government’s carrying on trade 
and industry because it would lead to 
an appalling system of corruption. He 
admitted that for a period after the 
war there must be some government 
control of shipping and railwaye, of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, but he 
did feel that.the sooner government 
control could be abandoned the better 
would it be for the prosperity of: the 
country. 

Professor Chapman, chief of Eco- 
nomics Department, Board of Trade, 


' 
government | * 
/ its natural course. 


| Johnstone Wallace said that | 
| loyalty had been strained to the ut- 
| most, 


and representing Sir Albert Stanley, 


anticipated that after the war the 
vitality and potential energy of the 
trade of this country would be greater | 
than ever, and that great prosperity 
was before the commercial com- 
munity. The country had not lost its 
efficiency. On the contrary, it had 
stored up its energy. The recovery 
of this country was so essentially de- 
pendent on the function of the mer- 
chant class that the only way 
achieve rapid restoration to normal 
conditions was for government con- 
trol to be removed as soon as possible. | 
It was for the community itself to re- 
store British trade to a higher pin- 


nacle of prosperity than it had ever) 


reached. 
Mr. Thomas Lough said that if this 
country was to be dependent for its 


'vital necessities on some permanent 
official of the Board of Trade, then ite | the following year they had lost just | ployers, 
Now that the | 1444 per cent for the whole year, and committees were composed of volun- 


days were numbered. 


to | 


| the country in the work of buying 
horses and in manning remount depots. 
| And it was not the sons, but the fath- 
, ers, who had done all that for them. 
| They had also had the help of the 
| ladies, who had labored hard in order 
(that they should not go short of 
grooms. In one depot 25 ladies had 
| done all the work in the last two 
' years, and had turned out 700 young 
(Irish chargers, losing only two. 


Now that they were talking of break- 
ing it all up, and dispersing these 
horses, General Birbeck continued, 
they weuld like the public to see the 
| kind of horses they were offering. 
| During the last four months of 1914, 
the armies in France had lost 12 per 
cent, or about 3 per cent per month, 
during a-period that included the re- 
‘treat from Mons, the Battle of the 


| 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—The question of 
the welfare of women land workers 
after the war was the subject of a 
recent conference of representatives 
of women’s agricultural executive 
committees from about 20 English 
counties: 

Lady (Trustram) Eve, who was 
elected chairman, said that if any- 
thing was to be done with the women 
in the way of permanent industry on 
the land, they must be much more 
highly trained than they had been 
under war conditions, and there must 
be some general scheme. Such train- 
ing must be on broad lines. In view 
of the difficulties of reconstruction a 
federation was badly wanted. The 
women’s committees stood for the 
workers in a way in which the men’s 


| Marne, and the first battle of Ypres. Inj 


committees, formed principally of em- 
never had. The women’s 


war was over, government control of | the following year just over 14 per | tary workers working for the sake of 


trade ought to be ended and com- | 


merce again allowed to flow freely in 
Sir 


and if there was to be a con- 
tinuance of the hampering methods 
which they had experienced, there was 
a sorry day ahead for British trade. 


SIR R. BORDEN TO CANADIANS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—The Canadian 
Premier has sent the following mes- 
sage to the Canadian corps through 
Sir Arthur Currie: 

“Having sailed before the conclu- 
sion of the armistice, I take this, my 
first opportunity after arriving in 
Great Britain, to send my warmest 
congratulations to all ranks of the 
Canadian forces oversea. 

“Your major task is finished, com- 
pletely and triumphantly. Never have 
men had greater reason for honest 
pride of achievement than the soldiers 
of Canada; never has a country had 
more just cause for pride in her sons 
than our Dominion. 

“Liberty and right are once more 
vindicated and in that fulfillment, es- 
pecially in the last decisive period of 
the struggle, Canadians have shared 
in the foremost posts or honor. This 
position has not been won without 


sacrifice; and in this hour of triumph | 


the people of Canada recall with you 
in solemn and reverent memory your 
fallen comrades, whose dauntless 
spirit will remain as an inspiration 
and an example to the nation forever. 

“The Canadian Army Corps has 
been selected to share with the other 
armies of the Britannic Common- 
wealth a further post of honor in the 


task of securing the fruits of victory. | 
You will acquit yourselves in this mis- , 


sion, as in the past, with honor to 
yourselves and to your country. 

“The .Canadian people await your 
home-coming with a welcome that 
they hope may in some measure ex- 


press to you their unending gratitude | 
and the boundless admiration with. 
which they have followed your heroic | 
course through all the weary years of. 


the outer walls. Its western end, 
nearly eight centuries old, formed the 
simple and massive parish church, 
though some of the ancient arches are 
so badly pressed out of shape as to 
suggest that the subsidences caused a 
lively state of apprehension among the 
inédieval fathers of the city. 
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We are offering our entire manufactured stock at 
greatly reduced prices 
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cent. In 1917 the losses had risen to! 
28 per cent, 10 per cent of which were 
in the last three months of the year, 
the balance of losses being chiefly | 
owing to the heavy fighting at Vimy | 
Ridge and Passchendaele and the be- | 
ginning of night-bombing. During the | 
last 10 months they had lost only 2% 
per cent, 
fighting. 


conflicting interests to be considered. 
They wanted to sell the horses as 
quickly as they could, to,save expense 
and to release men, but if they flooded 
the market they would not get a tenth 
of the value. To meet the difficulty, 
they were dividing the horses into 
groups according to their ages and 
standard. They had taken 17 per cent 
of the horses from Great Britain, and 
reckoned to bring that percentage 
back, to restore the pre-war situation. 
Then they wanted to distribute them 
all over the country in big sales, by 
the 100 in the cities, and by 25’s for 
the smaller towns, bringing back the 
animals to the doors of the people— 
horses near the before-wartype. They 
were beginning with the sale of 25,000 
in the following week, and going on 
to the end of January, and they would 
go on bringing horses back from 
France as long as they kept up to 
something like their pre-war level 
and the price showed they were still 
wanted. 

Failing a demand <t home, there was 
a good market in Belgium and North- 
ern France, and they proposed to let 
Belgians and others have the horses 


England. There was unaccountable 
prejudice in En~land against mules, 
but not in the army in France. At 
present they had about 10,000 mules 
in England, many of which they 
' wanted to sell, though at present peo- 


despite some very heavy 


The speaker said that there were} 


they did not want to bring back to. 


‘the girls. If it were a good thing for 
the girls to be swept into trade union- 
‘ism, which was quite possible, it 
would still be necessary that there 
should be an outside body of women 
of sufficient education to advise the 
'girls and help forward their interests, 
| to see where their difficulties and 
dangers lay, and which would also 
have sufficient control and concen- 
trated influence to induce the girls to 
take a sane and moderate view of the 
problems presented to them. It was 
often said that the women’s war ag- 
ricultural committees were almost at 
an end, but they had a scheme for 
the reconstitution of these commit- 
tees which came down from the board. 
They had been asked to remove the 
'word “‘war” from their title, because 
it was felt that the agricultural com- 
mittees would go on after the war. 
They had not stopped recruiting. 
They were told to continue filling up 
the gaps during the winter and that 
there was a possibility of recruiting 
being stimulated in the spring, be- 
cause it would be many months before. 
the men, as a whole, returned to azg- 
riculture. Their problems were not 
done with yet. She saw Miss Talbot 
three times, and got her absolute ap- 
proval of that conference, but for offi- 
cial reasons, not divulged, that ap- 
proval was withdrawn and a counter- 
proposal had been made that instead 
of having a federation of their own 
i they should put four representatives 
of each country on the men’s federa- 
tion, and that out of that joint federa- 
tion a women’s sub-committee should 
sit to report to the men. 

Lady Bell (North Riding) moved 
that a federation of women’s agricul- 
tural executive committees be formed, 
and a provisional committee was au- 
thorized to draw up a draft consti- 
tution. 


~~ 


Annual 


Clearance Sale 


Wearing Apparel for 
Women and Children 


Silks, Dress Goods, 


Muslin Underwear, Gloves, Hosiery, Etc. 


Blankets, Linens, 


Hosiery 


and very durable. 
suede and natural. 


35¢e a pair 


6000 Pairs Men’s Full Fashioned Half Hose— 
high-grade cotton, good winter weight, close weave 
Black, white, cordovan, tan, navy, 

A remarkable purchase for these 
times; a splendid value at any time at this price. 


for Men 


3 pairs $| 


FR; Ee. STEARNS CO. 


STON, MASS. 
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EXPLOITING THE 


BRITISH DYE TRADE 


From Being in Precarious State 


and Dependent on Germany, ' 


Trade Now Capable of Turn- 
ing Out 25,000 Tons Annually 


-— + oe ee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—tThe story of 
the emergency development of the 
British dye trade during the war is one 
of the romances of industry, and the 
scheme for its further development 
and firm establishment as a key indus- 
try one of the most interesting with 


Which the Department of Reconstruc- 
tion has to deal. 

At the beginning of the war a great 
British export trade in textiles, a con- 
siderable home trade, and a miscel- 
Jjaneous trade in many other commodi- 
ties, not textiles, which required dye- 
stuffs in some shape or form, depended 
almost entirely on German synthetic 
dyes. If 2000 tons of dyes were pro- 
duced by the few manufacturers in 
Great Britain, 18,000 tons were im- 
ported from Germany and Switzerland 
and of these 90 per cent came from 
Germany. 

The position of the British textile 
manufacturers at the beginning of the 
War Was therefore extremely serious; 
there were no very large stocks in the 
country, the British dye manufacturers 
were themselves largely dependent on 
Germany, and there was no equip- 
ment in the country for the produc- 
tion of a wide range of colors on any 
large scale. It was not a matter that 
could be quickly remedied, for the 
production of the dyes required needed 
a great deal of capital, extensive and 
expensive plant, and the services of 
very highly skilled chemists, and at 
the same time hundreds of these 
highly skilled chemists were needed 
for the manufacture of explosives, and 
the Munitions Department also had 
first claim on the plant and raw mate- 
rials which might otherwise have 
served the dye manufacturers. 

Yet these difficulties were in very 
great measure overcome, all the dyes 
urgently needed by the government 
were forthcoming, the textile export 
trade, severely cut dgwn by war con- 
ditions, was never diminished for lack 
of dyes, and British chemists, dili- 
gently setting to work to discover the 
secrets of the synthetic dyes which 
Germany had been making for the last 
10 years, succeeded in producing some 
of the most valuable colors, and today 
the country is capable of turning out 
25,000 tons a year. 

Much of this wonderful achievement 
is due to one of the cleverest men in 
British industry, a highly skilled chem- 
ist in the North, who before the war, 
though working in a comparatively 
small way, was one of the chief dye 
manufacturers in England. His dili- 
gence, ingenuity, and determination, 
‘ were unbounded. _In the early days 
of the war he went to the War Office 
and pointed out that the stock of 
khaki dye in the country—which came 
from Germany—would soon be ex- 
hausted. He went to the Admiralty, 
and showed them that the supply of 
navy blue was also inadequate, and 
then he offered, if he were given the 
contract, to supply them with a khaki 
as fast and satisfactory as that hith- 
erto supplied by Germany, and with 
a navy blue that had completely satis- 
fied the Japanese Admiralty whom he 
had supplied. His offer was accepted, 
and he was as good as his word. The 
demand for khaki was more enormous 
than anyone could have anticipated. 
but not only have the military and 
naval contractors been unhindered by 
lack of dye-stuffs; the supply has al- 
ways been ahead of the demand. A 
big German firm. had established at 
Port Elizabeth on the Manchester Ship 
Canal, a small factory for the produc- 
tion of synthetic indigo, more for the 
sake of complying with the Patents 
Act than for the purpose of output. 
This was kept running for a time, and 
then for want of an intermediate prod- 
uct, the supply broke down, and the 
factory was closed. When some months 
later, it was handed over to Mr. Leven- 

tein, he found that the German man- 
ager, before leaving, had destroyed the 
workshop receipts, but he set to work, 
found out what they were, and in a 
few months had the factory going 
again. 

The government by this time was 
fully alive to the urgency of the posi- 
tion, and the board of trade deter- 
mined to establish a national vr. 
company, which was to include all the 
important British dye manufacturers 
in existence at the end of 1914, but, 
after the company set up had ac- 
quired the works of one firm and had 
received very substantial financial 
help from the government, it was 
found impossible to go further at that 
time with the scheme. Extensive 
works were put up, but they were al- 
most at once turned aside to the man- 
ufacture of explosives, and the com- 
pany had, for a long time, to content 
itself with making large quantities of 
the commoner dyes, with only limited 
quantities of the specal dyes so 
greatly required. 

During the war the main work of 
the British dye manufacturers has 
been the manufacture of the three 
dyes—khaki, navy blue and the bril- 
liant blue used for hospital suits. Not 
only has its own army been supplied, 
but Australia and New Zealand, which 
have made their own cloth, have used 
British khaki dye; it has been sup- 
plied to the Belgian Army, to Italy, to 
a certain extent to France, and Amer- 
ica could only undertake her own 
army clothing contract when assured 
of a supply of British khaki dye. 

In the production of “‘vat” dyes, the 


most valuable of all, the aristocrats | 
of dves. in a field where Switzerland | 


has been successful, but. where Ger- 
many reigned supreme, British dye 
manufacturers have been faced with 
a much harder task ¢han this, and it 
is here that their achievement has 
been most remarkable. These are the 
dyes that most closely imitate natural 


| dyes, the synthetic indigo that is not 
'to be distinguished from the costly 
, vegetable dye, 
| which even the murex itself would 


the synthetic purple 


swear was derived from the classical 
shellfish, and others elaberated by 
careful, commercially intelligent Ger- 
mans, from that first aniline discovery 
made by an Englishman. This group 
of dyes possesses qualities invaluable 
to the textile manufacturer, for they 
will not fade in the strongest sun, nor 
suffer in the most indiscreet washing. 
The manufacturer ot men’s shirts and 
of women’s blouses who knows that 
these dyes have been used has no 
hesitation in guaranteeing the color 
of his goods. 

Another group of dyes used 
larly for woolen goods, serges, tweeds, 
fine dress materials, and coming as 
triumphantly through the same tests 
of light and soap and water were also 
almost the exclusive property of Ger- 
man dye-makers. Fortunately for the 
British dealers, Switzerland had made 
great progress with both groups of 
dyes and special arrangements were 
made with several Swiss firms to sup- 
ply the trade with dyes made from 


British materials, while at the same! 


time British chemists, most of whom 
had never dealt with dyes before the 
war, were making successful research 
and step by step producing dyes that 
had never before been made on British 
soil. Their success has been ex- 
traordinary; with their help the tex- 
tile trades have been able to carry on, 
though as yet they have not succeeded 
in producing the full range of dyes 
required, and there is a vast amount 
of research work still to be done. 


The task now before the British) 


chemist is threefold. First, to im- 
prove the methods now employed, to 
produce better and cheaper dyes; sec- 
ond, to find out what the German 


chemist knows that is still unknoOWN | yorpers in the Liverpool area. 


simi- 


| 
| 


' 
j 
i" 
’ 
‘ 
; 


| 


| 


oratory buildings and equipment, or of 
the annual cost of maintenance of 
such laboratories. The cost of the 
work done by these chemists, whose 
number will of course be greatly in- 
creased by the release of skilled men 
from the army or from munitions 
work, does not actually come into the 
cost of present dye production, but it 
is on it that the whole future and 
development of the industry depend. 
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PROBLEM OF THE 
DEMOBILIZED WOMEN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—Recently a con- 
ference was opened at the Ministry of 
Munitions to consider the question of 


| 


| 
} 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN 
AERIAL NAVIGATION 


‘British Aerial Transport Commit- 
tee Says Rule of State Sover- 
eignty Over Air Is Recognized 
by All Save Germany 


LONDON, England—The report of 
the civil aerial transport committee, 
which has just been published, is of 
great interest to the public generally 
as well as to those specially inter- 


the machinery to be set up for the | ested in aviation, since it deals with 
demobilization and resettlement of ; the whole question of the develop- 
ubniin wae werketse Sir Stephenson | ™@! of aerial navigation in the im- 

{mediate future. The field covered by 
Kent, Coutroller-General for Civil De-|the terms of reference was so wide 
mobilization, presided. The question | that it was found necessary to divide 


was-discussed in its broad bearings; the inquiry into five sections, each 


aerial navigation. The advantages of | redeemed,” 
assigning to a single department Of | trom 


| committee think that the claim of the 
| State should apply also in respect of | traffic will be seasonal in character, | 
the air space above territorial waters,, and will be more costly the more ir- | 
and that the doctrine of the right of/ regular is | 
the land owner to the air space over! likely to be a small, regular demand, | 
his land would be fatal to civil aero-| which will grow as flight movement | 
On the other hand; to allow; becomes a habit. 
‘unrestricted flying over private prop-! immediate future will probably not be 


nautics. 


(erty at all altitudes would interfere 
; With the reasonable rights of land- 
| owners. 

The committee recommend that the 
‘regulation of aerial transport should 
| be under the control of the Air Min- 
'istry, and that there should be uni- 
as possible throughout 
The creation of a new 
will, the committee state, afford a con- 
‘venient opportunity for conferring on 
that ministry the powers of the Home 


State the regulation of all matters re- 
lating to civil aerial transport are 
marifest. Some caution should be ob- 


| afford pleasure in itself, but: pleasure | 


| 


| extensive, owing to the cost, but 
would appear 
/ routes from well-chosen centers.” 


ITALIAN AND SLAV 


I 
|Special to The Christian Science Monitor form legislation on the matter as far | 
the empire. Special to The Christian Science Monitor} the Victorian Branch of the British 
Air Ministry | | 


cial Democracy,” 


' 


! 


it is. It adds: “There is} 


The demand in the 


it | 


practicable to open | 


AUSTRALIA AND 


DOCTORS’ BOYCOTT 


Medical Men Remain Uncompro- 


mising—Seek Relief in the 
Nationalization of Medicine 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Australasian Bureau 


MELBOURNE, Vic.—Uncompromis- 


‘ing determination to enforce their 
| demands has marked the attitude of 


MILAN, Italy—-The “Irredenta So- | Medical Association in the long boy- 


which must surely | cott of the Friendly Societies, the lat- 


'change its name now that the “irre-|ter having refused to dismiss those 
Office and Board of Trade to regulate | denta” territories are no longer “un- | doctors who came to their aid in the 


has issued a proclamation | early stages of the doctors’ strike. 
its executive on the subject of | The latest attempt to secure peace is 


'the relations between the Italians and:a conference between counsel repre- 
Slavs of Julian Venetia, which seems | senting both sides which has failed to 


served in the prescription of areas for 


with members of the Women’s Trade 
Advisory Committee, comprising three 
representatives each of the Women 
Workers Union, the Amalgamated 
Union of Labor, the National Union of 
General Labor, the National Federa- 


tion of Women Workers and the Dock-. 


side a Riverside Workers Union. A 
sub-committee of one delegate from 


each of these bodies was appointed to, 


draw upa scheme. Mrs. Blanco-Smith 
is acting as secretary on behalf of the 
government, and Mr. Kelly, of the 
Workers Union, in a similar capacity 
on the workers’ side. 

The effect of the wholesale dis- 
missal of wom@m war workers in dif- 
ferent parts of Great Britain may be 
inferred from the instance furnished 


by the dismissal of women munition | 


The 


to him; and, third, to find out things| ampioyment exchange dealing with fe- 


that neither he nor the German yet! male 


know, and for this the government 
must continue and increase the finan- 
cial aid already given during the war. 
Germany has long realized the im- 
portance of investing money in this 
highly specialized and costly indus- 
try and regarded it as a national in- 
dustry, but similar enterprises 
never tempted the British capitalist, 
so slow to understand the commercial 
value of such knowledge. 

If the British dye industry is to be- 
come a permanent thing, thoroughly 
efficient, able to hold its own in the 
world’s. markets, worthy of the skill 
and courage that have achieved such 
suecesses under the moet adverse con- 
ditions, it must receive for years to 
come considerable financial support 
from the government, and the govern- 
ment is prepared to give generously. 
It should be said that the object of 
the scheme is not to assist the de- 
velopment of the industry in the inter- 
ests of that business as such, but, for 


have | 


! 


labor at once became over- 
whelmed, and at one time a queue of 
2000 women was seen. Subsequently 
the women met at a meeting in Liver- 
pool, called to air their grievances, 
and the following resolution was 
passed by them: “That 
meeting, representing 15,000 demobil- 
ized female munition workers, 


immmediate release of starch, fats, and 


'such other .raw material as will en- 


| 
| 
i 
j 
j 


national reasons, to secure the produc- | 


tion of dyes on a sufficiently large 
scale to make British manufacturers 
securely and permanently independent 
of German dyestuffs, to supply them 
with necessary dye and otherwise un- 
obtainable dyestuffs at a reasonable 
cost. 

For this the government proposes to 
give financial assistance in the form of 
loans for helping to provide capital at 
a commercial rate of interest for the 
further development of the industry, 
especially in regard to the manufac- 
ture of absolutely necessary dyes 


which are not manufactured at all in | 


the country, or only manufactured on | 


a small scale, but which require for 
their speedy production an unduly 
heavy outlay on plant and equipment. 
It is also proposed to give grants in 
aid of such plant and equipment and 
these grants may aléo be paid on ac- 
count of expenses incurred as far back 
as 1916, when the success of such un- 
dertakings was far from assured and 
the manufacturers showed a very de- 
serving enterprise. 

The most interesting grants are 
those which it is proposed to make in 
aid of the costly research work yet to 
be carried on, and for this the gov- 
ernment is prepared to pay up to 40 
per cent of the cost of extending lab- 


able the manufacturers of Liverpool | 
and district to reengage those patriotic | 
workers who responded to his appeal | 


in 1915, and have enabled their coun- 


try to bring the war to a triumphant | 
| conclusion.” 


PROTESTS AGAINST 


PROFITEERS IN EGYPT! 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


CAIRO, Egypt—-Landlords of Cairo! 


and Alexandria are no longer to have 
free scope for profiteering, and an 
active movement has begun among 


the tenants_to make effective protest 
against the general tendency to raise 
the rents by as much as from 33 1-3 
to 40 per cent, It is felt that the land- 
Yords are taking unfair advantage 
of the exceptional demand for hous- 
ing, which is due to the large num- 
ber of officers now stationed in these 
two cities. This demand, in view of 
the fact that building operations prac- 
tically ceased during the war, cannot 
be met by any adequate supply. 

But the tenants are not prepared to 
submit to the exorbitant rents de- 
manded, and a committee has been 
formed representing some thousands 
of them, to consider the course of ac- 
tion to be taken. They appear quite 
willing to take a reasonable view of 
the situation and to allow for such 
raising of the rents as would be jus- 
tified by the general high prices now 
in operation. But they are deter- 
mined that the excesses in which many 
of the landlord element have indulged 
by way of recouping themselves for 
the high cost of commodities, at the 
tenants’ expense, must be stopped, and 
it is thought not improbable that the 
government also will take action in 
the matter. 


/under a special committee. 

| “Preliminary action,” the report 
| States, “has already been taken by 
several of our allies for the purpose 
of preparing for civil aerial trans- 
port, in some cases by the institution aircraft abroad. 
of experimental postal services. It | 
has been reported, also, that enemy 
countries have moved in this direc- 
; tion. We consider it of vital import- 
'ance that the British Empire should | 


| 
! 


‘while every reasonable encourage- 


foreign aircraft, 


'petency of pilots is also dealt with by 
the committee. 


the landing of foreign aircraft, so that , 


well calculated to throw oil] on the / obtain 


an agreement. Strongly 


troubled waters. It declares that the! worded editorial articles in daily 


old bitter struggle between the tWO|newspapers condemning the British 


ment should be given to the visits of | 
reciprocal facilities | 
should be secured for landing British | 


races in Julian Venetia, encouraged | ; 
by Austria, who has treacherously ap- | Medical Ascocaee for its attites, 
peared to play the part of an impartial ;2"4 the criticisms of respective state 


arbitrator, must come to an end. The; premiers have left the doctors un- 


The question of certificates of air- 
_worthiness of machines and the com-, 


| 


|nations in.this movement, more es-; song and companies should be allowed 


' 
{ 
| empire 
‘tional aspects of aerial transport. 
‘would urge that there is a 


:amount of preliminary work 
could be commenced at once. 


We and regulation. The 
large | should be given similar rights of com- 
which | pulsorily acquiring land for 


‘drome and landing places as it has for 


| “We have indicated the urgency of 


acquiring land for military works. 


this mass | 


asks | 
the Prime Minister to arrange for the. 


ithe following matters: Preliminary 
| inquiries as to routes, landing grounds 
;and aerodromes, involving in the two 
‘latter cases consultation with local 
‘authorities; the necessity for pre-| 
‘liminary discussion with the domin- 
‘ions and our allies on the broad ques- ' 
‘tions of principle; the immediate, portance to many 
|establishment of the bureau in aid of 
research. 

“We consider, also, that it is a 
-matter of urgent necessity to estab- 
‘lish a system of propaganda through- 
out the empire in order to convince 


/mental service for the 
/mails and passengers is urged. 
committee state that as regards pas- 
senger flying, ‘“‘business traffic will 


ity. Economy of time is of great im- 


of work disadvantageous. As it be- 


comes possible by aeroplane 


'terval for the conduct of business be- 
the whole nation of the vast impor-' tween the flights, so it becomes likely 
tance and possibilities of aerial trans-, that many business men will avail 
‘port and to fdmillarize the govern-' themselves of the opportunity. The 


ments and the local authorities with Bon : 
‘the subject. There is evidence of the! rapid journeys in anv direction rather 


initiation of such a system in enemy! than along a fixed route, carrying oc- 
| countries. 


business men who) 
‘find absence from their regular place) 


to fly | the political and economic institutions | 


| 400 to 500 miles out and home within | 


the day, and to give a reasonable in-' %* 
, 8 5 ble continued, even if they have not yet. 


pecially as this might have a very to establish and own aerodromes and '§ 
serious effect upon the position of the: landing places, these should be sub- | 
with regard to the interna-; ject to government licenses, inspection 
government , 
_ that the social democracy means to 
aero- 
| tween the Italians and the Slavs in 
_ Julian Venetia and aské all the citizen 
| The early organization of an experi- | 
carriage of | 
The | 
and in the country. 
/mocracy, 
turn primarily on speed and reliabil-' 


' 
’ 


occasional use of single machines for | 


| cupants who pay special fees for the’ 


“In order to carry out these views! high speed, will probably be one of | 


(commencing on quite a modest scale) | Velopment. 
Should be formed at once for the pur-' 
/poses specified under the Air Minis-/ ©®S. 
try, to insure that all necessary pre-| ™&4 
liminary action be taken without! 
delay —definite responsibility being’ premature attempt to 


imposed upon the Air Council. ' service on scheduled time. 


This could be undertaken im- 


Italians need no longer have any fear! moved and the deadlock continues, the 


of being downtrodden, nor need the! British Medical Association having @ 


Slavs feel any alarm lest their lin- ' peculiarly strong position in that so 


'guistic rights should be disregarded | ala é 
They state that they czhave come to | ~g |/many patriotic medical men have gone .. 


not be allowed to lag behind other: the conclusion that while private per- | 


by the Rome Government. 
country of liberty 
pices onde nade | pathic monopoly at home. 
equality in which all the legitimate; any remedies for the dispute have 
rights of her Slav citizens will be safe- | been and are. being advanced, practi- 
so onl ‘ | ? : : 

guarded by the democratic ideas on | ca}ly all of which have been discussed 
which Italian political life is based. ‘for six months at least. The signifi- 

The proclamation goes on to state | cance of the British Medical Associa- 
tion boycott, as pointed out in The 
Christian Science Monitor almost 
from the first weeks of the dispute, 


, Italy is a | to the front, thus intensifying the alio- 
justice, and civil | 


carry on a work of reconciliation be- 


should give way to that in use in Italy. 


we recommend that a special branch| the early and increasing lines of de- | 
It will educate the public } 


'and prepare them for regular serv- | 


workers of the region who agree with 
its program to join it and to help to 
carry out united action in the cities 
The Social De- 
it is stated, considers any 
individual or any organization which 
promotes discord between the Italians 
and the Slavs in Julian Venetia ae the 
enemy of the mother country and of | 


civilization. It declares, further, that | 


of Julian Venetia which deserve to be | 


been introduced into the kingdom of | 
Italy, should not be suppressed. On/! 
the other hand, all institutions of Aus-. 


trian origin which bear the medieval | 
{ 


stamp of the former Hapsburg Empire 
should be cleared away as part of the 
remains of a reactionary régime; for 
instance, the local. electoral system 


The proclamation also makes the 
statement that social democracy, in 


‘union with the democratic parties of 


! 


iately after peace. and would not | the whole of Italy, will work to bring 
be open to the same objection as any! about a greater democratization of the 
run a daily; political 


flight may of the suffrage to women. 


has been the question of nationaliza- 
tion of medicine. ‘With the return of 
the large number of doctors on active 
service, and the inflowing of the hun- 
dreds of medical students, the British 
Medical Association probably sees a 
crisis ahead, and recognizes that in 
nationalization—at least along pre- 
ventive lines—there is relief. 

That this inference is fairly drawn 
may be gathered from the consistent 
campaign in a section of the daily 
press for nationalization and preven- 
tion, from the fact that many friendly 
societies, driven to extremes, are ap- 
pealing for nationalization, and that 
the Medical Journal of Australia is 
devoting much attention to national- 
ization, and even more to the concen- 
tration of health in the hands of the 
federal government instead of in those 
of the six states. Once health laws 
become a federal concern, the fact 
that the commonwealth capital is at 
present in Melbourne and that Victo- 
ria has been the center of the long 


and bitter boycott with its resultant 
cry for nationalization, will make 
commonwealth-wide nationalization 
far easier to achieve than if six states 
had to be won over. 


and social institutions of 
Italy, among them being the extension 


Any | 
executive authority which may bei aeeee ennes Come 
established for the purpose would be| 
greatly assisted if an advisory panel | 
could be formed of gentlemen who. 
have given time and thought, and’ 
have expert knowledge of the prob-'| 
lems and who could be consulted as | 
occasion demanded by the executive 
authority on questions arising in the 
course of its work.” 
| The special committee dealing with 
|the question of national sovereignty 
| in the air report that during the inter- 
national conference in Paris in 1919 
| and up to the outbreak of the war 
fees government had always main- 
| tained the position that every state 
‘should claim full and absolute sov- 
| ereignty in the air above its territories 
'and territorial waters, and that this 
|claim was disputed by certain of the 
other negotiating powers, notably Ger- 
many. Since the outbreak of war the 
rule of state sovereignty over the air 
has been generally claimed, and, ex- 
cept by Germany, recognized; Hol- 
land, Denmark and Switzerland have 
consistently regarded the passage of 
belligerent aircraft over their territory 
as an unnatural act, and taken active 
steps to vindicate their rights. The 


The Statler way of 
doing things is typified 
by many little ‘‘extra’’ 
conveniences, such as 
the paper under your 
door, mornings. 
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Success uncounterparted crowns the 63rd 
year-end sale of winter attire 
for women, misses and girls 


—success amply merited by value giving of surpassing magnitude and 
Winter coats, wraps, frocks, costumes, suits and skirts, 


most remarkable opportunity for thrift-practice. 
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86th semi-annual silk remnant 


sale begins Thursday, January 2 


200,000 yards of silks—the accumulation of six. busy selling months 
here, together with special purchases from manufacturers and importers 
—are to be disposed of at about half price. 
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Go to a Statler when you're in a 
You'll get “more than th 
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Start the Day Right 


When you wake up in a Statler Hotel you know your day will 
be started right. 


There will be a morning paper waiting for you—slipped under 
your door, noiselessly, while you slept. 


One of your doors—faced with a long mirror—opens into a 
Juxurious bath room (every Statler room has private bath). 
a properly-placed light to shave by; pure, iced drinking water from 
a circulating system, and other thoughtfulnesses that put you on a 
happy road to breakfast. 
Statler club breakfasts aren't meager, and are good. 


There's 


It can be a club breakfast, if you like; 


Conveniences surround you all day in a Statler—for instance, 
well-selected libraries to draw on, if you want a book to match 


real comfort, convenience and luxury 
an you normally expect when 
‘living at a hotel.” 


STATLEL2 


DETROIT ST. LOUIS 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 


qn 
wo" 
& 


worth,” and more 


Hotel Pennsylvania, now building im 
New York, will be Statler-operated. With 
2,200 rooms, 2,200 baths, it will be the 
largest hotel in the world, and will like- 
wise set- new high standards of con- 
venience, service and distinction. 
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RICHARDS WINS 
JUNIOR SINGLES 


Captures United States Indoor 
Lawn Tennis Championship by 
Defeating F. T. Anderson i in | 
Bnilliant Contest at New York! 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 


NEW YORK, New York—Giving an 
exhibition of playing that would have 
been worthy of senior play, Vincent 
Richards of the New York Tennis 
Club, one of the 1918 United States 
outdoor national doubles champions, 
won the junior indoor singles cham- 
pionship of the United States on the 
courts of the Seventh Regiment Arm- 


ory, Saturday, by defeating F. T. 
Anderson of the Kings County Tennis 
Club, in five hard-fought sets, 4—6, 
10—8, 7—5, 5—7, 6—4. Anderson and 
H. B. Kaltenbach Jr. of Princeton won 
the junior doubles championship title 
by defeating Richards and H. L. Tay- 
lor, 3—6, 4—6, 6—3, 6—-4, 7—-5. Morton 
Bernstein” of DeWitt Clinton High 
School won the United States boys’ 
singles title by defeating Leo Jandorf, 
Stuyvesant High School, 6—3, 6—2, 
6—1. 

The Richards-Anderson match was 
far and away the feature match of the 
tournament or of any junior tourna- 
ment that has been held in this coun- 
try. Both boys are recognized as com- 
ing stare and they played up to their 
very best form Saturday. It was give 
and take all the time and there was 
no time during the enfire match that 
either player was able to show any 
marked superiority over his opponent. 

Richards probably owes his victory 
more to his chop stroke than to any 
other feature of his playing. He had 
it working splendidly and Anderson 
could not meet it effectively. The way 
it bounced off the boards was very 
puzzling and Anderson did remarkably 
well in handling it as successfully as 
he did. Anderson drove the ball hard 
and came up to the net often; but 
when he pursued the latter tactics, 
Richards met him with brilliantly 
executed lobs to the base line or else 
passed him down the sides with ter- 
rific drives. 

The match required 62 games and | 


‘took nearly three hours of playing. 


The closeness of play is well illus- 
trated by the fact that Anderson won 
30 to 32 games for his opponent and 
scored 193 points to 197 for the win- 
ner. Of the 62 games played only 10 
were won at love. The match by 
points follows: 

FIRST SET 


44141041 
pabes 26414414 2 


SECOND SET 


Pt. Gs. 
1—24— 4 
4—32— 6 


Richards 
Anderson 


Richards 
4040245 
Anderson 
041446341407246 9 
THIRD SET 

Richards ..4208214 
Anderson ..1446 44 
FOURTH 
1 
4 


514645418 7 4 4—67—10 


Richards 


a 0 1—31— 5 
Ahderson .. 4 7 


4—37— 


Richards 4-—$4-— : 
Anderson 1—30— 

The match in the final round of ac 
junior doubles was another splendid 
affair requiring five hard sets with the 
winners taking the title after losing | 
the first two sets. The result was a 
big surprise to the gallery for Rich- 
ards and Taylor hold the outdoor 
junior title"and were considered the 
probable winners. The outdoor cham- 
pions started out as if they would 
sweep through to victory with no 
trouble, for they won the first two 
sets, the first at 6—3 and the second 
at 6—4. Im the third set, however, 
Kaltenbach’s net play began to prove 
effective. Richards began to tire in the 
third set, as the effort he had to make 
to win the singles title earlier in the 
day had begun to tell on him. Taylor 
became erratic as Richard’s game 
slowed up, and Anderson and Kalten- 
bach settled down to fast, steady 
playing which carried them through 
to victory. 

Bernstein won the boys’ singles 
title easily. So superior was his play- 
ing that the result was never in doubt. 
Bernstein took 18 games to Jandorf’s 
six in the three sets and scored 102 
points to the Stuyvesant lad’s 69. 
UNITED STATES JUNIOR INDOOR 

, TENNIS SINGLES—Third Round 

F. T. Anderson, Kings County Tennis 
Club defeated oo Emerson, St. John’s 
Academy, 6—2, 

Semi- Final Round 

F. T. Anderson, Kings County Tennis 
Club, defeated H. B. Kaltenbach Jr., 
Princeton, 6—4, 6—4. 

Vincent Richards, New York ‘Tennis 
Club, defeated Abraham Bassford 3d, 
Scarsdale High School, 6—3, 6—2. 

Final Round 

Vineent Richards, New York Tennis 
Club, defeated F. T. Anderson, Kings 
County Tennis Club, 4—6, 10—8, 7—5, 5—7, 
¢—4. 


UNITED STATES JUNIOR INDOOR 
TENNIS DOU" WES—Third Round 


H. B. Kaltenbach Jr., Princeton and F. 
T. Anderson, Kings County Tennis Club, 
defeated J. B. Morse and A. H. Frey, 
Yale, by default. 

Percy Kynaston, Commercial High 
School, and Theodore La Gros, New York 
Tennis Club, defeated S. Cowan and F. 
Winston, Horace Mann School, 6-—1, 6<0. 


Semi-Final Round 


H. B. Kaltenbach Jr., Princeton, and 
F. T. Anderson, Kings County Tennis 
Club, defeated Gerald Emerson, St. John’s 
Academy, and Abraham Bassford 3d, 
Scarsdale High School, 6—2, 4—6, 7—5. 

H. L. Taylor, Brooklyn Preparatory 
School, and Vincent Richards, New York 
Tennis Club, defeated Percy Kynaston, 
Commercial High School, and Theodore 
La Gros, New York Tennis Club, 6—4, 
6—0. 

Final Round 

HW. B. Kaltenbach Jr., Princeton, and 
F. T. Anderson, Kings County Tennis 
Club, defeated H. L. Taylor, Brooklyn 


0—60— 8. 


4—4] 7 | 
1 1—34— 5) 


| ieoateters School, ee Vincent Rich- 
bry New York Tennis Club, 3—6, 4—6, 
, 6—4, T—B5. 

: Shots STATES BOYS’ TENNIS 
SINGLES—Semi-Final Round 
Morton Fernstein, DeWitt Clinton High 
School, defeated L. B. Dailey Jr., East 

Orange High School, 6—3, 6—0, 6—1. 
Final Round 
Morton Bernstein, DeWitt Clinton High 
School, 
High School, 6—3, 6—2, 


WALKER WINS IN 
OPENING ROUND 


Captures Medal From Field of 
100 in Annual Midwinter 
Golf Tourney at Pinehurst 


6—1. 


PINEHURST, North Carolina—A. L. 
Walker Jr. won the medal in the quali- 
fying round of the annual mid-winter 
golf tournament played on the cham- 


pionship course here Saturday with a 
field of more than 100. Walker turned 
in a card of 81. 

W. E. Truesdell, winner of the sen- 
ior championship for two consecutive 
years at Apawamis, finished second 
with 82, and J. D. Armstrong of Buf- 
falo, New York, was a close third 
with 83. 

Walker and Truesdell each indulged 
in two 7s on the way out and each 
had a 6 on the way in. One of Walk- 
er’s 7s was achieved at the short 
ninth hole, where he had a 3 for a 39. 
As things were, Walker took 43 to the 
turn, while Truesdell arrived there in 
41, including a missed 14-inch putt for 
a 2 on the ninth. 

Coming im Walker redeemed himself 
with a 38, including a 6 on the thir- 
teenth, and finished in 81, while Trues- 
dell took 41 in, for an 82. 

J. D. Armstrong made a good try 
for the medal, playing the first holes 
in 33 and arriving at the turn in 38, 
the short ninth proving a stumbling 
block in hig case also. The Buffalo | 
player, however, fell off coming in and | 
took 45 for the last nine holes. 

Five sixteens and a consolation | 
eight qualified for match play. The. 
summary: 

FIRST SIXTEEN 
Player 
a. on 6 6 Neer «6 or. 

Country 
W. E. Truesdell, Garden City.. 
J. D. Armstrong, Buffalo 
Lieut. C. van Cliefy Richmond 

Country 45 41—86 
Capt. A. T. Roberts, Detroit.... 46—86 
'F. S. Danforth, North Fork. 42 44—86 | 
‘H. G. Welborn, Woodland .... 42 45—87 
_J. M. Thompson, Spring Haven 44 43—87 
Donald Parson, Chevy Chase .. 42 46—88 | 
J. H. Clapp, Chevy Chase 5 43—88 
J. B. Chapman, Greenwich .... 43—89 

C. van Clief, Richmond 

Country 
J. T. Bishop, Chevy Chase .... 
Cc. L. Becker, Philadelphia 
F. T. Keating, Spring Lake ... 
Cc. F. Lancaster, Brae Burn alle 


LAJOIE RETIRES 
FROM BASEBALL 


oat In Ttl 
Richmond 
43 38—81 | 
41—82 
45—83 | 


44—90 | 
5 44—90 | 
46—90 | 
5 45—30 
42—90 


Famous Major League Player: 


nell University. 


Announces That He Will Not) 
Again .Play National Game 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Napoleon La- 
joie, for 20 years conceded to be one 
of the world’s greatest infielders, has 
announced his retirement from profes- 


sional baseball. For many years he 
was considered the leading second 
jpeseman. Last season Lajoie man- 
aged the Indianapolis team of the 
| American Association. 

Only once in his 23 years on the 
diamond did Lajoie belong to a pen- 
nant-winning team. That was in 1917, 
when he managed the Toronto team of 
the International League. He was 
manager of the Cleveland American 
League team from 1905 to the latter 
part’of the 1909 season. 
team lost the pennant to Detroit by 
half a game. 

He started his major league career 
with the Philadelphia Nationals as 
first baseman and outfielder and 
jumped to the Philadelphia Athletics 
when the American League was or- 
ganized. A restraining order prevent- | 
ing him from playing in Pennsylvania | 
caused Lajoie to be sold to Cleveland. 

Four times Lajoie led the American 


| 
| 
| 


League batters and four times he 


made more than 200 hits during a 
season. During his 21 years in the 
major leagues Lajoie collected 3243 
base hits for a grand average of .338 
and scored more than 1500 runs. He 
accepted more than 14,000 fielding 
chances, making only 502 errors, his 
grand average at first, second and 
third bases, shortstop and the outfield 
being .966. 


ee 


MAJOR LEAGUE TEAMS 
MAY PLAY IN EUROPE 


CHICAGO, Illinois—A _ series of 
games in Europe after the close of the 
baseball season here next .fall is 
planned for the pennant winners in 
the National and American leagues. 

While plans so far are tentative, 
B. B. Johnson, president of the Ameri- 
can League has had the project under 
consideration for some time and dele- 
gated William Lange, star National 
League player of 20 years ago, who 
is in France engaged in Y. M. C. A. 
work to look over the field and report 
on the feasibility of taking the two 
major league teams across’' the 
Atlantic. 

“I just thought it would be a great 
thing for American soldiers, provided 
there are a lot of them over their next 
fall, to have two major league cham- 
pions go over and play a series of 
games for their benefit,” said John- 
son. “Now, whether/the two champion 
teams go over depends entirely on the 
report of conditions by Lange. If he 
thinks such a venture would be cold 
and uninteresting it will not be car- 


ried out.” 


defeated Leo Jandorf, Stuyvesant | 


‘| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


In 1908 his} 


CITY COLLEGE IS 


INATIONAL C. A. A. | 
REELECTS PIERCE) (CHESS CH AMPION 


Brigadier-General of the United | 

States Army Will Again Act Captures the Triangular College| 
| as President: of Association! Chess League Honors From 
University of Pennsylvania and| 


Cornell by a Good Margin 


| 


from its Eastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, New York—That the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associ- 
ation through its newly appointed 
committee for the promotion of the 
theory of university physical training 
will do much to elevate college ath- 
letics, is the opinion of those who are 
backing the project. The committee 
was appointed at the night session of 
the association Friday and consists of 
Dr. J. E. Raycroft of Princeton Univer- 
sity, Capt. J. L. Griffith of Drake Uni- 
versity and Dr. J. H. McCurdy of 
Springfield Training School. 

An appropriation of $2000 has been 
made for this work and it is planned 
to begin a campaign of education 
throughout the country, with a view to 
having Congress:and the various state 
legislatures take favorable action on 
the programs of physical training, as 
advocated in resolutions proposed by 
Dr. T. A. Storey, of the College of the 
City of New York. 

Brig. Gen. P. E. Pierce, the first 
president of the association, was re- 
elected president. He is commander 
of a brigade in the fifty-fourth divi- 
sion, U. S. A., which is in France, and 
was unable to be present at the meet- 
ing, but the college athletic authori- 
ties decided that no better qualified 
man could be found for the position, 


TRIANGULAR COLLEGE CHESS 
LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP 
STANDING 
College— Won Lost 
City College 
Cornell 
Pennsylvania 


STANDING OF THE 


Player and college— 
Harry Borochow, City College.. 
Albert Weisbord, City College.. : 
C. K. Thomas, Cornell 1 
Nathan Stern, City College 
S. N. Gerson, Pennsylvania 
Cc. D, Franz, City College 
H. Adelsburg, Cornell 
A. Tobias, Pennsylvania 
H. Garfinkel, Cornell 
B. Leifer, Cornell 
H. IE. Kroin, Cornell 
C. A. Wishek, Pennsylvania 
M. Schimselewitz, Pennsylvania. 0 


PLAYERS 


— 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern. Bureau 


NEW YORK, New York—College of 
the City of New York won the 1918 
championship of the Triangular Col- 
lege Chess League at the rooms of the 
Stuyvesant Chess Club, Saturday, with 
614 points out of a possible 8. Cornell 
University finished a poor second with 
3 out of 8 and the University of Penn- 


WILL PRESENT | 
TROPHY TODAY 


District Championship Emblem 
Goes to Admiral Wood—To 


Organize Swimming Teams 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The pres- 
entation oi: the silver football, em- 
blematic of the gridiron championship 
of the first naval district, won by the 
Little Building eleven this fall, to Rear 
Admiral S. S. Wood, commandant of 
the district, will likely be made at the 
headquarters building today, either by 
Lieut. R. M. Hoag or by Lieut. L. M. 
Little, who has recently returned to 
this station and resumed the duties of 
athletic officer which have been so 
well filled by Paymaster Hoag during 
the former’s absence. 

The trophy, which is a regulation- 
sized football of silver. was returned 
late Friday from New York, where it 


| Was being suitably engraved, and was 
| received at the Little Building Satur- 
day. As yet the Admiral has not seen 
|the prize, owing to the absence of 


Lieutenant Hoag, but he has ordered a 
case made for it and will see that it is 
given a place of prominence in the 
main corridor. 

According to an announcement made 
Sunday by Lieutenant Little, swim- 
ming is to be fostered at the stations 
in the district, at leAst at the head- 
quarters station, this winter. Already 
the commandant has ordered one of 
the regular instructors for service men 
detailed to coach the Little Building 
aquatic squad, and it is believed that 
a successful team can be developed. 


sylvania, champions of 1915, 1916 and 
1917, were third with 2% points: | 

This was the third year that City 
College had participated in one of 
these tournaments and the followers 
of that college are much pleased over 


and inasmuch as he is to return soon 
to this country he will be able to dis- 
charge the duties of the office. Dean 
|S. W. Beyer, of Iowa State College, 
| was reelected vice-president, and Prof. 


It is not certain whether the sport 


| will be adopted by all of the stations, 
| but it is hoped that enough interest 


can be aroused to make intra-league 
meets possible. Candidates will be 


called out early this week, and it is | 


| Frank W. Nicolson, of Wesleyan Uni- 
|versity, who has held the office of 
'secretary-treasurer since the associa- 
, tion was founded in 1905 was re- 
elected to that position. 

No changes were made in the selec- 
| tion of rules committees of the various 
| Sports in whole or in part under the | 

| jurisdiction of the association. The | 
|following committees were named: 


Football—F. W. Moore, Harvard Uni- 
versity’; Walter Camp, Yale University; 
P. H. Davis, Princeton University; C. B. 
| Williams, University of Pennsylvania; 
| A. H. Sharpe, Cornell University; P. | 
J. Dashiell, United States Naval Academy : 
A. A. Stagg, University of Chicago; E. Ix. 
| Hall, Dartmouth College; H. L. Williams, 
LU niversity of Minnesota; 
Haverford College; Capt. Goegrey Keyes, 
| West Point; Dr.-C. W. Savage, Oberlin | ' o a draw after 31 moves had been 
| Collada : S. G. Williams, Iowa State Col-| Played. The summary of this round | 
‘lege, and W. A. Lambeth, University of | follows: 
| Virginia. | Harry Borochow ’20, College of the City 
| Basketball—Dr. J. E. Raycroft, Prince- \of New York, defeated Meyer Schimsele- 
ton University; James Naismith, Univer-| witz °19, Pennsylvania in 29 moves. 
sity of Kansas; Ralph Morgan, Univer- | Nathan Stern °21, 
sity of Pennsylvania; lL. W. St. John, | of New York, defeated C. 
Ohio State University. : Pennsylvania in 36 moves. 
|_ Swimming—F. W. Luehring, Princeton! Ajbert Weisbord '21, College of the City 
| University; D. B. Reed, University of of New York, defeated A. Tobias °22, 
Chicago; R. F. Nelligan, Amherst College; | pennsylvania in 30 moves. 

C. D. Trubenbach, Columbia University. | §  N. Gerson ’20, Pennsylvania, drew 

Track Athletics—F. R. Castleman, Ohio | with C. D. ¥ranz ’21, College of the City 
State University; Capt. J. L. Griffith,! o¢ New York after 31 moves. 

. > - | 
Drake University ; tomeyn Berry, Cor | CITY COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 
cnibibachaaglbdiag | H. Borochow ....1 M. Schimselewitz 0 
a D. Franz 
A. Weisbord .... 


|'INDOOR ATHLETIC |A. W. 
MEET IS PLANNED|"~ 
| City College met Cornell in the third 


NEW YORK, New York—Plans for a | . 
|four-cornered indoor athletic meet to_ and final round of play and won by 3 


replace the annual I. C. A. A. A. to 1. Borochow and Weisbord won 


championship fixture, which was aban. | their games for their team while 
doned this year, are being formulated | F'@nz and Stern picked up the other 
according to Horace Pender, graduat te | Point by playing two drawn games. 
manager of athletics at Dartmouth Col- All of the last-round games were stub- 
lege. It is planned to promote the; P°™ly fought with each taking at 


least 40 moves. 
competitions at one of the large arm- 
ories in thia city. At the annual meeting, held during | 


According to Pender, officials of ‘the luncheon at which the players | 


Dartmouth and Pennsylvania are the! ¥°Te the guests of H. M. Phillips, 


|president of the Triangular College | 
leaders in the preliminary plans of the | agge 
new. enterprise. Chess League and a C. C. N. Y. alum- |} 


P nus, it was voted to throw open the | 
It is believed that either Yale or'| 
Princeton Universities with Columbia, | | competition next year to other colleges | 


up to a total of six, including the’ 
will be added to make up the quartet.| (narter. members. | The election of | 
Romeyn Berry of Cornell University, | officers resulted as follows: H. M. 
a member of the graduate advisory | Phillips, New York, president: S. N. 
committee of the I. C. A. A. A. A, 'Gerson, University of Pennsylvania, 
authority for the statement that a re- ‘vice-president; H. Helms, New York 
vival of the intercollegiate outdoor | secretary: H. Cassel New Fake ; ene 
track and field championships would | nament « director. ge 
ingcageg ee: spring. | The summary of the third round 

follows: 


TO STRENGTHEN ee tees oe ae 
: BASEBALL TIES: . 


| Connet in 45 moves. 

C. D. Frans *21, 

| New York, drew with H. Garfinkel ’22, 
Major and Minor League Offi- | 
cials Confer on Closer Rela- 
tions and Drafting of Players 


the showing made by their men. The 
four men who represented the winners 
were Harry Borochow, C. D. Franz, 
Albert Weisbord and Nathan Stern.) 
Of these Borochow and Weisbord both | 
made clean scores of 2—0; 
scored 1%4—\, 
senting two drawn .fames. 
single game of the eight played by the 
new champions was lost outright. 

In the second round of play Friday, 
City College was paired with the cham- 
pion team from.the University of 
'Pennsylvania and scored a signal | 
| victory with a total of 38% to kk. 
Pennsylvania scored 


Stern | 


Not a! 


its half point! 


A. Wishek ’20, 


+a Wishek 


14 


| Cornell after 40 moves. 
Albert Weisbord ’'21, College of the City | 
of New York, defeated H. E. Kroin ’20, 
| Cornell in 50 moves. 
Nathan Stern °21, College of the City 
of New York, drew with B. Leifer °21, 
Cornell after 48 moves. 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Plans for closer! CITY COLLEGE 
relations between the major and minor | — Borochow cool 
leagues were discussed at a recent | i Base eae 
conference attended by B. B. Johnson, N. tenes scala bac: 
president of the American, League; 

Hickey, president of the American) 3 


Association, and A. R. Tearney of | 
Chicago, chairman .of the committee | DONOVAN RETAINED 
AS DETROIT COACH 


representing the National Association | 
i 
SCRANTON, Pennsylvania — W. F. 


of Minor Leagues. 
President Hickey presented a draft | 
of proposed amendments to the na- 

tional agreement under which major Donovati, former manager of the. New 

York American League Baseball Club, 

will be retained as coach of the Detroit 

pitchers, according to an announce-| 


and minor leagues operate, but none 
| 
ment made here by Hugh Jennings, 1 


CORNELL 


H. Adelsburg 
H. Garfinkel .... 
H. E. Kroin 

14 B. Leifer 


1Z 
7/2 


of the conferees would discuss the 
issues. It was learned, however, that 
a change in the method of drafting 
players was among the pene 
talked over. 

Hickey recommends that the major 
leagues be permitted to draft players 
only from the Class AA leagues, and, 
instead of taking only one man from 
each club, the major league clubs be 
allowed to draft two. He also favors 
legislation that will permit the major 
leagues to purchase players from ary 
class league. 


BURKE TO MANAGE ST. LOUIS 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—J. T. Burke 
has signed a contract to manage the 
St. Louis American League baseball 
team again next year. He was ap-/ 
pointed manager last season after the 


American League. 
The question of retaining Donovan 


left to the manager by President F. 
J. Navin. Plans for the spring train- 
ing trip of the team have not been 
completed as yet, but it is believed 
that a southern trip will be made. 


BETHLEHEM ELEVEN WINS 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri—The Bethle- 
hem soccer team, United States cham- 
pions, defeated the Innisfails, leading 
team of the St. Louis Soccer League, 
Saturday afternoon 3 to 0. The east- 
ern eleven excelled in all departments 


and Franz 1—-1, repre- : 


J. A. Babbitt,| when S. N. Gerson held C. D. Franz | 


College of the City -of || 


manager of the Detroit club of the’! || 


in the club’s employ for 1919 was) 


expected that teams may be formed 


| among the women-yeomen as well as 


|} among the enlisted men. 


‘HENDRICKS LIKELY 


Lajoie’s contract with the Indianapolis | 
Club of the American Association is 


Parkman, 


STRONG CREW WILL 
ROW FOR HARVARD 


Coach Haines States Prospects 
for 1919 Rowing Season Very 
Bright—Varsity and Freshmen 
Candidates Out Next Monday 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts— 
“What I know of the returning 
strength of prospective candidates for 


the Harvard varsity crew leads me 
to believe that the university will be 
represented next season on the Charles 
by a crew much faster than that 
which beat Princeton and Yale last 
spring.” 

Thus Coach William Haines of the 
Harvard crew looks forward to the 
rowing season of 1919. And the Crim- 
son coach will have a very good idea 
of his available material before the 
next month is out. Candidates for the 
university and freshman crews will 
report to Haines next Monday at the 
Newell boathouse. During the pres- 
ent week an account of rowing stock 
will be taken at the boathouse, and 
plans made to bring the rowing quar- 
ters back to their pre-war fitness. The 
equipment will be added to, where 
necessary, and probably two or three 
more shells arranged for, just as soon 
as affairs return to something like 
their peace-time self. 

“IT expect to see a great number of 
men report for crew the coming sea- 
son,” continued Coach Haines. “Row- 
ing has always been a popular form of 
sport at Harvard, and proved that it- 
self last spring. We were able to 
boat 16 crews without soliciting the 
men, whereas other college athletics in 
some cases had hardly enough men to 
form one team.” 

At the present time it is under- 
stood that Harvard will lose only two 
members of its 1918 eight. Francis 
who rowed at No. 5, grad- 


uated in three years, and D. B. With- 


TO SUCCEED LAJOIE | ington, 


| INDIANAPOLIS, —N; | 
| won Indiana apoleon | Ene Cross work, two weeks ago, but 


he hasn’t sent any word to Harvard, 


| 


No. 6. R. S. Emmet, the cap- 
tain, was due in‘ this country from 
England, where he was engaged in 


not to be renewed, and the famous | although it is known that he contem- 


second baseman has stated that he' 


president of that club. 

Lajoie will consider a managerial | 
position only if it is understood that! 
he is 
| ing to President McGill, while a play- 

ing manager is preferred by the 
| officials of the American Association 
‘club. The player's contract expires 


College of the City ! Jan. 1. 


John Hendricks who managed the 
team in 1917, probably will be recalled 
to that post next season, according to | 
reports. 


ATHLETIC NOTES 


Annapolis Academy defeated the 
College of the City of New York in ai: 
basketball game played at Annapolis, 
Maryland, Saturday, 28 to 14. 


a 


Plans are now under way to hold 
the annual horse show at Montreal, 
Quebec, next spring. This 
annual] fixture until the war started in 
1914. 


T. H. Lewis won the Travers Island 
trophy in the weekly shoot of the 
New York Athletic Club Saturday. 


J. P. Donovan was high scratch gun- | 


[mer with 98 out of 100. 


Was an 
yet been arranged. 


; 


| 


| 


| R. 
| b&c 
| sted, 


plates returning. Emmet stroked last 


‘will retire from the game, according | Year varsity with all the skillfulness 
‘to letters received from J. C. McGill, 


of a seasoned oarsman, although he 
never had previous upper-class ex- 
perience. 

F. B. Whitman will receive his dis- 


to be a bench manager, accord- | | charge papers within a few days, and 


will be back at Cambridge after New 
'Year’s. His position was No. 7. J. F. 
Linder, Jr., R. B. Batchelder, and R. R. 
Bowen are expecting to return, and 
J. S. Coleman is already in colleg 

J. N. Borland, 2d, captain of the 
‘victorious ’21 eight will return to 
college after receiving an army com- 
mission at an Officers’ training camp. 
M. Sedgwick, D. H. Morris 
Sherman Damon, and M. E. Olm- 

also members of last year’s 
'freshman crew, are intending to return 
‘to Harvard again. Lieut. Moseley 
‘Taylor of the Naval Aviation, and J. M. 


|Franklin, oarsmen with some experi- 


ence may also be available. 


j 
| 
i 


C. F. Marden won the chief trophy | 
‘for scratch men in the weekl¢ shoot of | 
| the Boston Athletic Association at the | 
| Riverside (Massachusetts) traps, Sat- | 


urday, after finishing in a tie with) 


|'E. H. Hunt at 98 out of a possible 100. | 
'H. Whitin and C. Keeler tied for high | 
handicap prize at 104 and the former. 


| won the toss for the prize. 


BARROWS SIGNS 1919 CONTRACT 

NEW YORK, New 
Frazee, president of the 
American League Baseball Club an- 
nounced here that E. G. Barrow had 


York—H. H.| 
Boston | 


| 


signed a contract as manager of the'! 


world’s champion Red_ Sox . for 1919. 
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A Great Store for 


MEN'S SUITS | 


You'll find here clothes that have the 
good characteristics of fine custom 
tailoring. Fabrics that cannot be 
excelled. 


Young Men's Suits in Military © 
Styles 


ndellin 


tisorrat Four 


Portlatid : ewcoagy 


resignation of Fielder Jones. of the game. 


i 
— 
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||| BABCOCK & PEETSS 


Hi 
r Portland, 


Taylor 
made his letter in 1916, and has at 
least one more year in college. 
Harvard’s schedule of course hasn’t 
Den ts: BR. 
Briggs and Dean H. A. Yeomans, back 
from New York, have nothing to say 
about their conference with Dean 
Howard McClenahan of Princeton 
and Prof. R: N. Corwin of Yale. Dean 


Briggs stated that the quartet listened | 


to what each other had to say, and 
then returned to talk over the con- 
fidences exchanged at the conference 
with the committees at home. At 
Harvard however, the Board of Over- 
seers has so far neglected to appoint 
a committee, although Dean Briggs is 
serving aS chairman, and Dean 
Yeomans, generally a committeeman, 
is getting ready to take his colleague’s 
post just as soon-as the latter starts 
for France, where he is to lecture for 
a period of four months. 


EWEN CAPTAINS 
' ANNAPOLIS TEAM 


Right End of Past Two Years 
Elected Head of 1919 Naval 
Academy Football Eleven 


ANNAPOLIS, Maryland—aAt a meet- 
ing of the football team of the United 
States Naval Academy here recently, 
A. C. Ewen of New Hampshire was 
elected captain for next season. Ewen 
is a member of the present third class. 

He has played the position of right 
end successfully for the past two sea- 
sons, and is a powerful defense man. 
In forward-pass plays he has also per- 
formed well. The new leader of the 
eleven is the only man in his class to 
receive the “N” this year who will be 
eligible to compete again next season. 

The 1919 squad will be composed of 
17 players who won their letter and 
numerals this year, in addition to 
Graves, a regular end a year ago. but 
who has been kept out of the game 
this season. The'prospects for a suc- 
cessful gridiron season are very 
bright for, in addition to this wealth 
of veteran material, the school can 
draw from a new class of nearly 1009 
members. 

The Annapolis basketball five will 


practically oppose West Point when it 
meets the Camp Humphreys quintet in 
the closing game of the season. The 
visitors will be made up of Cole, who 
captained the 1916 team at the military 
academy, and Gene Vidal and three 
other members of last season’s aggre- 
gation. The game will be played 
about Feb. 15, and the contingent here 
is looking forward to the contest with 
great interest, particularly as the gov- 
ernment service schools have never 
met in this sport, nor has there been 
a contest in any branch for two years. 


WILL PLAY SCHEDULE 


NEW YORK, New York—At a recent 
meeting of the Intercollegiate Basket- 
ball League it was decided to play out 
a schedule this season, though not to 
stage any championship series. Cor- 
nell, Dartmouth, Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton and Yale will be rep- 
resented by teams. 

On account of the geographical po- 
sition of Cornell and Dartmouth the 
fives of these two institutions will not 
engage in aS many games as their 
rival colleges. Princeton’s schedule 


will likewise be somewhat curtailed. 
Owing to the difficulty of arranging 
so unbalanced a schedule it was de- 
cided not to draw one up until a later 


, date. 


CHATTANOOGA TO HAVE FIVE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 

CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee—Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga is planning to 
put a basketball team in the intercol- 
legiate field that will be considerably 
the superior of its 1918 gridiron eleven. 
Negotiations are being conducted with 
Tennessee, Sewanee, Oglethorpe and 


Emory and Henry University. 
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CONVICT DEFENDS 
BOLSHEVIST RULE 


Witness in Chicago Socialist Trial 
Says Victor L. Berger Ad- 
vised Moderation in Attacks 
on Federal War Policy 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
, from its Western Bureau 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Bolshevism was 
defended by Carl Haessler, formerly a 
news and editorial writer on the Mil- 
waukee (Wisconsin) Leader, of which 

\ Victor L. Berger is editor-in-chief, at 
the trial here of Mr. Berger and others 
On Saturday. Haessler was brought 
by the defense from the federal prison 
at Ft. Leavenworth, where he is serv- 
ing a sentence of 12 years for refusing 
to serve in the army. He related on 
the witness stand a former conversa- 
tion in which he had expressed a 
desire to see Bolshevism spread from 
Russia to Germany, and, he hoped, to 
the United States. 

Haessler declared that he was op- 
posed to the United States entering the 
war. Asked if he was opposed to all 
wars, the witness replied he was op- 
posed to imperialistic wars, but he 
believed in war if it was necessary to 
attain certain political ends, and 


| and Greece and to fulfill certain other 
definite aims stated in the application, 
the American Hellenic Society of New 
York was granted articles of incor- 
poration on Saturday by Justice Don- 
nelly of the Supreme Court. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University; Dr. Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, Henry Morgenthau and Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot were among the 
incorporators. It:is felt by the or- 
ganization that it will be of value in 
encouraging the study and extension 
of economic, political, social and cul- 
tural relations between the two coun- 
tries, the interchange of visits, the 
establishment of a system of exchange 
professorships in the universities of 
both the United States and Greece and 
the extension’ in America of the study 
of both ancient and modern Greek. 


FOOD IN BELGIUM 
TO BE CONTROLLED 


Supplies Now Available Only 
to the Rich—Clothing Greatly 
Needed, Says Mr. Hoover— 
Baltic States Require Aid 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

—‘During the German occupation of 


these ends could not be reached in 
any other way. The end justified the | 
means, he stated. Haessler was put| 
on the stand by the defense for the: 
purpose of showing that Mr. Berger 
or other of the defendants had not in- 
fluenced him to refuse to serve in the 
army. 

The witness was a former professor 
at the University of Illinois and had, 
before becoming a teacher, studied | 
two years at Oxford University, Enz- |! 
land, after graduating from an Ameri- | 
can university. He testified that he | 
had been interested in socialism at Ox- | 
ford, where many professers were | 
making a study of it. Mr. Berger had 
not influenced him to refuse service in 
the army, he said, but had told him 
he thought it the best thing for him to 
enter the service when drafted. 

The Socialism of Mr. .Berger was | 
depicted by Haessler as a much milder | 
type than his own. Mr. Berger, he 
stated, was opposed to the United | 
States entering the war. He thought | 
Mr. Berger’s influence was rather a 
moderating one on himself, however, | 
as Mr. Berger had warned him not to | 
be too radical. It was Mr: Berger's ; 
advice that he stay within the law in 
writing his editorials, he said. He and | 
Mr. Berger had discussed the war | 
many times, and in the main they 
agreed on it. Mr. Berger, the witness 
said, was not enough of an inter- 
nationalist to suit him. He was too 
careful of the interests of certain 
nations. Mr. Berger, the witness 
stated, had explained that he was a 
‘nationalist as well as an internation- 
alist, and wore his internationalism | 


Belgium,” Herbert C. Hoover reports, 
“there was an effective control of food- 
stuffs; but in the demoralization of the 
German retreat, there was little effec- 
tive control, and foodstuffs gravitated 
toward the rich, through the rise in 
prices. The Belgian Government has 
established a food administration, and 
these problems are being taken in 
hand. Meantime, with sufficient money 
one can buy almost any kind of food; 
meat at $2 a pound, eggs at $1 each, 
and butter at $2.50 a pound. 

“This gives an appearance to the 
casual observer of sufficiency,” says 
Mr. Hoover, “but over one-half of the 
population has under $4 a week per 
family, and they are not participating 
in thesé foods. 

“The shipments by the commission 
for relief in Belgium during the past 
four years has brought the people 
through. The most cheering situation 


‘is the condition of the 2.000.000 chil- 


dren who have come through this 
period perhaps even better than can 


‘be expected.” 


The new rationing system and price 
control of foodstuffs will be in opera- 
tion in a few days. The energy of 


‘the Belgian people in getting back to 


work has reduced the number of des- 
titute in the soup Jines from 3,500,000 
to 2,000,000, and within another month 
it is hoped that there will not be more 
than a million. The people have had 
no textiles for four yearé, except for 
the meager imports of the commis- 
sion, and are in great need of cloth- 
ing. Belgium wants no charity from 
the outside world except immediate 


;S6upplies of second-hand clothing. 


“The self-reliance and self-suflici- 
ency of the people is the foremost 
phenomenon in Belgium today,” 6ays 
Mr. Hoover. “Their gratitude is un- 
bounded and embarrassing.” He adds: 

“My survey of the rest of Europe, 


‘ MUSIC 


“Weber's ““Oberon”’ in New York 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 


Weber’s “Oberon’—Produced in the 
English text of Planché, with recitatives 
by Bodanzky; Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, afterrioon of Saturday, Dec. 28, 
1918. The scenery was prepared by 
Joseph Urban. The stage was under the 
direction of Mr. Ordynsky. The conductor 
was Mr. Bodanzky. The cast: 

Paul Althouse 

Rosa Ponselle 

|” ag SE Mii ed aoe che a ca Alice Gentle 
RS SOL ree ae Albert Reiss 
EE oka oun iice nets Marie Sundelius 
Raymonde Delaunois 
Giovanni Martinelli 
Louis d’Angelo 
Mario Paurenti 
Abdallah Paolo Ananian 
Charlemagne Léon Rothier 
a ay Sa Carl Schlegel 
Mesrour Giuseppe del Grande 


NEW YORK, New York—Weber’s 
“Oberon,” as revived at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House on Saturday after- 
noon, like Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth,” 
which was given last season, is less an 
achievement in musical performance 
than one in stage management. The 
production is relatively of small ac- 
count as showing what Mr. Bodanzky 
as conductor can do in the way of 
directing orchestra and singers; it is 
relatively unimportant also as show- 
ing how Mr. Martinelli’s voice behaves 
in a florid tenor aria about war and 
love, or how Miss Ponselle’s behaves 
in a dramatic soprano aria about the 
mighty ocean. On the other hand, it is 
of considerable significance as show- 
ing what Mr. Bodanzky as editor can 
do in arranging an old opera that was 
half sung and half spoken, meking it 
sung all the way through; and 
showing how Mr. Urban can paint a 
scene, giving it perspective and color, 
and how Wir. Ordynsky can handle 
groups of actors, shaping them into 
decorative lines and molding them into 
balanced masses. In other words, the 
“Oberon” revival is a concession on 
the part of grand opera to the modern 
theater, in recognizing the_ adminis- 
trative idea as above the purely inter- 
pretative; and in allowing the picture 
to represent the purposes of the 
heads of artistic departments, 
than those of the performers 
selves. 

It can hardly be considered remark- 
able that English is the language used 
in this production, in a house where 
Italian and French are generally 
heard, since there is probably nothing 
which the American public in recent 
times responds to more enthusiasti- 
cally than the administrative theory, 
whether applied to commerce, War or 
art. The English language by 
means sounds out of place at the Met- 
ropolitan in Weber’s old work, which 
Messrs. Bodanzky, Urban and Ordyn- 
sky have rehabilitated. The text, to 


Harun Al Raschid 
Babekan 


them- 


poser’s rhythm and mel6dy, and being 
no better in the early part of the 


early part of the Nineteenth, when the 


ence; for what 
Planché, the librettist, failed to make 
100 years ago between words and 
notes, the three New York directors of 
and stage have se- 


Twentieth Century than it was in the| 


/a year or more, were tested. 


iN!than Mr. Martinelli. 
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be sure, is a poor one, fitting badly a | 
large part of the time with the com-. 


} 


| 


; 


| 


are much employed in “Oberon,” and 
their contribution is so coordinated 
with that of the singers that the whole 


thing seems like a dance. 


If “Oberon” is in any degree pat- 
terned after the representations of the 
Russian dancers, al] the more reason 
why the English language goes well 
with it, because these artists, accord- 
ing to the admission of one of the most 
distinguished of them, Mme. Pavlova, 
got much of the inspiration for their 
later. day ways of doing things from 
Miss Duncan, an American. Further- 
more, the production, being partly the 
handiwork of Mr. Urban, has a certain 
American authenticity and, therefore, 
a logical association with the English 
language. It was in the United States 


that Mr. Urban first developed his pro- 


gram for scenic settings in three 
planes of vision, with the elevated 
stage as the middle plane. It was be- 
fore the war, on the stage of the Bos- 
ton Opera House, that he made the 
experiments which led to his settings 
for the fairy garden, the Caliph’s ban- 
quet hall, and the cliff on the seashore 
in “Oberon.” 

If, in a production which is pri- 
marily a matter of stage management, 
everybody taking part, from prima 
donna down, does not do well, then one 
always sighs for the good old individ- 
ualistic times in the theater. But 
more oiten than not, when men of 
first-rate abilities are in charge, every- 
body does do well. And so it turned 
out at the 
when the labors of Messrs. Bodanzky, 


Metropolitan matinée, | 


| 
! 


Urban and Ordynski, pursued for half | 


Nobody | 


MCADOO RAILWAY 
PLAN SENTIMENT 


Director-General Declares n New 
York Many Are Coming to 
Favor His Proposal Regarding 
Retaining Control for 5 Years 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, New York—Sentiment 
in favor of his proposal] that the gov- 
ernment retain control of the rail- 
roads of the United Stated for five 
years is growing, particularly among 
those who were at first opposed to 
the taking over of the railroads dur- 
ing the war, according to William G. 
McAdoo, Director-General of the Rail- 
roads, when discussing the question 
in New York on Saturday. The com- 
prehensive improvements that will. be 
necessary in the readjustment of the 
country to peace conditions could 
hardly be brought about and put into 
operation in the short period of two 
years that others have advocated, he 
said. He felt also that it would be 
difficult to get the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the roads when they were 
expecting to return to private owner- 
ship in so comparatively short a time. 

“The railroads have- been operated 
for the last year to serve efficiently 


would ask for a better fairy king than|the paramout needs of the war and 


Mr. Althouse. 
the endowment 
body would ask for a better Huon 
The knights of 
old romance, beginning with Orlando 
and going through the list, must have 
been stalwart tenors. Miss Ponselle 
must be as lovely a Rezia as pirates 
ever stole; never mind what the mu- 
sical histories say about sopranos of 
former days. And who but she can sing 
high and sound as though she were al- 
Ways singing a deep contralto? Bells 
give the strange illusion of sounding 


of all fairy kings. No- 


lower than they really are; voices very | 
rather | seldom. Miss Gentle was as pictur- 


esque and fascinating a Fatima as ever | 


| gathered flowers in a Neapolitan par-_| 
‘the government to proceed to make 


terre. And so on, to Mr. Rothier, who 
sang music that was Bodanzky’s and 
net Weber’s, and sang it delightfully, 
as Charlemagne, the king who rewards 
faithful lovers for fidelity 
tribulations on land and ‘sea. 
then, the company as a whole, includ- 


ing the dancers, in the enchantment | 


White voices must be | at the same time furnish the best pos- 


sible service to the public. Whether 
such operation tended to prove or dis- 
prove any theory of railroad control, 
no matter what it might be, I have 
formed no opinion myself, because the 
test has not been sufficient to prove 
conclusively the right solution of the 
problem,” said Mr. McAdoo, adding 
that he was not now and had not been 
for the year past interested in proving 
or disproving the theory of govern- 
ment ownership. He declared, how- 
ever, that he believed a five-year test 
would give the people of the United 


‘States the right answer to the problem. 


problem. 
Mr. McAdoo pointed out that were 


the necessary terminal improvements 


without first receiving the consent of 
the roads—the public rather than the 


through | 
And | 
ithe government 


scenes, when the horn blew its three | 
notes, and in all the adventurous epi- | 


sodes, were beyond praise, whether 
the question was of voice or of action. 


SENATOR W. L. JONES 


IN AEROPLANE. TRIP. 


to The Christian Science Monitor | 


Special 
from its Eastern Bureau 


YORK, New York—Senator 


NEW 


piece was originally brought out in| Wesley L. Jones of the State of Wash- | 
London. But that makes little differ- | ington arrived at Hazlehurst Field; 


carriers themselves receiving first 
consideration—it might happen that 
would lose much of 
its investment through lawsuits when 
the roads were returned to private 
ownership. 
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STRIKE TIES UP WORK 


ON BIG SUPPLY DEPOT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 


ORLEANS, Louisiana—Work 


NEW 


‘on the $15,000,000 United States Army 
'supply depot in New Orleans is vir- 


'strike of 


tually at a standstill as a result of the 
1200 union. carpenters on! 


Friday morning, according to an an- 


accommodations | \fineola, on Saturday afternoon, by! 


aeroplane from Washington, District | 
|Major Hoover says, in sympathy with 
‘the striking carpenters in New York: 


of. Columbia, having made the trip 
with a stop at Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


nouncement by Major Hoover, quar- 
termaster S. A. The men walked out, 


i 


j 


| 
| 
! 


strikers to return to work until they 
had conferred with him. He then 
sent out a call to men discharged 
from the army to fill the places of the 
strikers. By night on Friday he had 
registered. nearly 400 of these and 
expected to resume work virtually as 
usual on Monday. George W. Moore, 
head of the local carpenters union, 
admitted that there is no more trouble 
here but that the men had walked out 
simply because they had been ordered 
to do so by the general headquarters 
in Indianapolis. 


FARMING WORK 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts Legislative Com- 
mittee Hears Evidence of the 
Productiveness of the Soil 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The state- 
ment of P. M. Chamberlain of North 
Adams, Massachusetts, recently, that 
his little farm nestled in the Berk- 


QUESTION OF FARM 
HELP UNSOLVED 


Officials at Industrial Council 
Meeting Advance Hope Many : 
Boys Taken From Farms by 
Draft Will Return to Them 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Labor Department officials have 
been deeply impressed by the account 


of the proceedings of the National 
Council for Industrial Defense, which 
held a meeting in New York last week. 
The council is allied with the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Indus- 
trial organizations of 37 states were 
represented at the conference. Work 
for all returning soldiers, the retention 
of women in the industries in which 
they have proved their efficiency and 


shire Hills had paid him an annual | the continued shortage of farm help 


salary of $2000 plus 8 per cent on the 
cost, substantiates the declaration of 
other farmers that New England soil, 
if cultivated with judgment, will yield 
ample returns to the husbandman. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was testifying 
before the legislative cOémmittee ap- 
pointed to investigate the sheep in- 
dustry and other agricultural pursuits, 


|said that New England farmers should 


work their farms as energetically as 
those in the western part of the United 
States are worked, and in addition 
should take advantage ,of the oppor- 
tunities offered them by the field de- 
partment of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, and the literature 
distributed free of cost by the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is expected that the committee 
will have before it several witnesses 
from Franklin County where farming 
has been pursued with such success, 


through a combination of apple grow- ; 
ing. corn raising and milk production, | leased in Dayton, Ohio, by the stop- 
that several farms in the town of|Pase of war work were immediately 
Colrain have said to have paid a profit ‘absorbed by other industries and that 
o: $5000 annually and one of them) this condition was and will be typical 


more than $6000 annually for the past 
six years. . 


i 
; 


One of the witnesses urged the com- | 
mittee to issue a report on the num- | 
ber of abandoned farms in Massachu- | 
setts, and accompany such a report) 
with a summary of the possibilities | 


of such tracts. for agriculture. 


GERMAN APPEAL DENIED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—Herbert Hoover, Food Administrator, | 
in Europe arranging relief for the peo- | 
ples of the war-devastated territories, | 
has refused, in emphatic terms, to dis- | 


cuss German food conditions with | 


| 


Baron von der Lancken and Dr. Rieth, | 


who sought a meeting with the Food 
Administrator. 


Bush & Lane 


Upright 
and Grand 


Pianos 


' 


| quarters. 


were the subjects discussed. 

Respecting the question of farm 
help, the army officials advance the 
hope that all boys who were taken 
from the farms in the selective draft 
will return to the farms. There is 
another phase of this question that 
they say many have lost sight of in the 
consideration of farm help: a vast 
number of men who have been passing 
their days during the past year and a 
half in the open are not going to relish 
returning to work in close and stuffy 
It is estimated that large 
numbers of them will be glad to avail 
themselves of farm work for the mere 
attraction of being able to remain in 
the open. 

Another significant fact which gives 
Labor Department officials hope is the 
statement made by John H. Kirby Jr., 
former president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, who 
said that 6000 operatives recently re- 


of the change from war to peace in- 
dustry. ° 
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SEATTLE 
Pike Street and Fifth Avenue 


The Store of 
Nationally Known 


Merchandise 


We are constantly offering large 

. ¢ 
and varied assortments of na- 
tionally known lines of merchan- 


dise, including 


Furniture from the most reliable 
sources 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 


and without making any demands as | 
to pay or hours of work on the con- 
tractors here. 


music, scenery | vania, in about three and a half hours. | 


| Lieu L of Washington, the | 
and rejecting individualistic methods | aor eae Perey Me ‘nae speed anet) 
of procedure. — : |aged about 120 miles an hour, and that’ Major Hoover immediately placed | 

The “Oberon” production, as an €X-! they had risen to an altitude of 3000 170 armed guards around the works_ 
ample of opera in English, must aS-/ feet, fying against strong winds. The! and posted seven machine guns with | 
suredly be unobjectionable to the) achine was one ofthe Curtiss dual- strict orders to allow none of the |; 
Italian forces in general control of | contro! type. Senator Jones expects | : 
affairs at the house on Broadway; and | to make the return trip to Washington. 
unobjectionable likewise to subscrib- | today also by aeroplane. 
ers who desire to have works pre-| Aekehadchbeecinicysiccgias abate 


sented in the original languages, at | ARMS PLANT TO SHUT DOWN 
all costs. It could, of course, be re-| 7 os T 


garded, just as “St. Elizabeth” could; UTICA, New York— The Savage || 
have been, as German opera, with the | 47™s Plant in this city, manufacturers || 
English language replacing the Ger-| of the Lewis machine. guns, will shut | 
man. But really it is more a ballet,| 40wn on Tuesday for inventory, which | 
with accompanying music and dia-|i8 expected to require about three | 

’ It will then resume work on |} 


TBS | weeks 
a I s in opera. In that regard | wee : é Ps 
<a cteacoebigaeatenase Sout . rifles and pistols with about 50 per ||; 


Messrs. Bodanzky, Urban and Ordyn- | pam. ft 
ski are found to have borrowed many | cat gehen present agsrkdes Diag a i. 
ideas from the Russian dancers, espec- | re ay iiee ‘ih prercaes Prt aes ‘it 
ially from Mr. Fokine and Mr. Bolm, | ? ake ° i al gst 
who have registered novel adjust-| signed the number was about 5000. 

ments of singing and pantomime in| 
‘their study of the “Coq -d’Or.” by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. °‘‘Oberon,” however, is 
unlike “Coq d’Or” in that the singers | 


themselves do the acting, instead of. 
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ai Brigadoon Cloaks, Gowns, 
Grremeey Millinery, Suits, 
Dresses and Waists 


Complete Assortments and 
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BETTER 
BAKING 


'tendance in the public schools. 


In order to obtain the $10,000,000 
for immediate use, it is believed that 
former appropriations for Gary schools 
will be rescinded. The comptroller 
charges also that a number of sites 
already purchased for schools have 
remained idle for some time, and ad- 
vocates the turning over of them to 
the city commissioners of the sinking 
fund, for assignment for proper pub- 
lic purposes, or for sale, before money 
for new sites is made available. 


SOCIALIST PROGRESS DISCUSSED | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor ! 


from its, Eastern Bureau 


mere vodal orchestra. 


dancers, and yet they gain many 


ture. 


the Diaghileff ballet, was in “Schéhér- 
azade,” a highly skillful figurante’ 
Again, the dancers of the Metropoli- 
tan company, directed by Miss Galli, 


-_--—— - 


LENNON'S Glove or 


standing at one side of the stage as a) 
They do not, | 
indeed, use the acrobatic technique of | 


striking effects through pose and ges- | 
Miss Ponselle as Rezia is more | 
than a soprano who acts a little; she) 
is a good deal what Miss Revalles, of) 


follows the use of 
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Market 
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Large stocks of New Patterns 
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over his nationalism. He thought Mr. | 
Berger had little sympathy with the 
war, and said he believed Mr. Berger 
Was opposed to conscription. 
Asked whether Mr. Berger had ever 
given him any advice or directions 
ot area re neg the Baltic states and Poland, is not 
little, ‘Most of his editorials, he said,| (O™Pete, but sufficient evidence is at 
ease submitted to Mr. Berger Ars 0 | hand to show that before next harvest 
Seine published. The wintess did not} relief of an unprecedented character 
believe in buying Liberty bonds. Mr.; ™USt, pe Cxtended if the remaining 
Berger had stated, he said, that on ac- | soma - a . - f oo ane 
count of public opinion, he thought it | tion oe eeceeacapahlleste ig racaans 
advisable for Socialists to buy bonds | eta gl gta ope 
lteibese believed inthe St. Louis negotiating, it is almost inevitable that 
platform of the Socialist Party, only pee a x hee we qated upon to cun- 
he thought it was rather moderate. | uprate ereny- ES SIN 
Haessler made _ speeches before | 
I. W. W. meetings. In regard to Mr. | NEW SCHOOLS FOR 
Berger’s view of the I. W. W., he said | 
he thought Mr. Berger was in favor of | NEW YORK PLANNED 
the industrial union advecated by the | : 
I W. W., but was opposed to the | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
practice of sabotage. Mr. Berger was, .. “70m its Eastern Bureau 
not pro-Kaiser, he said, nor was he: NEW YORK, New York—It is ex- 
pro-German in the sense that he | pected that the Board of Estimate will 
wanted Germany to win the war at the | today agree to appropriate $10,000,000 
expense of this country. ‘for new school buildings, including 
William F. Kruse, one of the defend- | Construction and purchase of sites, 
ants in the case, while on the witness | according to a recommendation made 
stand, admitted, in reply to a question | by the comptroller, Charles L. Craig. 
put by the prosecuting attorney, that | The comptroller has estimated that 
he was more concerned about winning | about $25,000,000 will be needed with- 
recruits to the Socialist Party than to | ‘2 the next three years, in order to 
the United States Army. The question eliminate congestion and part-time at- 
followed the reading of several letters | 
which Mr. Kruse admitted writing, 
which declared, among other things, 
that “no self-respecting Young People’s 
Socialist League member would enlist 
in the army or navy under any con- 
‘ditions.” This was 11 days after the 
United States had severed relations 
with Germany. Mr. Kruse had also 
stated in a letter that he would prob- 
ably refuse to register. He, however, | 
refused in the letters to tell any par- | 
ticular individual not to register. To) 
do so, one letter said, would be trea- | 
son. He-urged the distribution of the | 
St. Louis war manifesto and the call- | ) 
ing of Mass meetings to try to keep; NEW YORK, New York—Socialism | 
the country out of war. |asS a@ growing power was considered | 
os eas at a dinner here recently in connec- | 
‘1 tion with the tenth annual convention | 
AEROPLANE SQUAD RON of the Intercollegiate Socialist Soci- | 
IN 125-MILE FLIGHT | ety. The socialistic attitude toward | 
“ a League of Nations was the subject . 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor for Saturday night’s session. 
from its Western Bureau 
SAN DIEGO, California—Fourteen ZIONISM TO BE URGED 
Curtiss aeroplanes left Rockwell Field. Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
at 10 o’clock on Friday and all arrived | een ote Seatsra Bureau 
safely at Marchfield, Riverside, at, NEW YORK, New York—The Jew- | 
noon. This is the largest number of \ish Ministers Association of America| 
planes to attempt a 125-mile non-stop |and the Federation of Orthodox Con- | 
' flight in the West. The order was re- | 
'- ceived by Lieut. Col. Harry Burwell, 
who intrusted the squadron to the 
command of Lieut. A. R. Epperson. 
The machines will be permanently 
stationed at Marchfield for education 
» purposes at that school. 
HELLENIC SOCIETY IS 
FORMED IN NEW YORK 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Hastern Bureau 
NEW YORK, New York—For the 
general purpose of strengthening 
fricndship between the United States | 


'gregations will send to President Wil- 


son a request that the Peace Confer- 
ence give its utmost consideration to 
the claims of Zionism. 
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Punch and Judy in 
Pursuit of New 
Clothes 


They had worked hard all summer | 


in the little open-air theater of the 
beautiful Luxembourg Gardens, ap- 
pearing on many a day at a dozen or 
more performances. Thousands of 
children had paid their sous to laugh 
and applaud them, and Punch and Judy 
never failed to appear and act their 
best. Tomorrow was to be their last 
performance for the season. They 


ting in, but it would take us to the 
cellar and we.might find the doors 
leading upstairs to the museum 
locked, just as the outside daors were. 
Let’s try a skylight.” 

“The very thing,’ agreed Judy. 

Over waltzed the pair to the nearest 
Skylight, finding it open and a rope 
attached to it, which reached almost 
to the floor. Both jumped for the rope 
and down it they went together, hand 
over hand. . 

“Oh! oh! oh!” both were exclaim- 
ing the next minute, at the wonder- 
ful pictures of the museum. 

“What beautiful ladies!”’ exclaimed 
Punch. 


“Yes, this would be one way of ans 


abode; 


tomed to think of your home merely 
as a shelter from the winds and rains 
and snows, as a comfortable place in 
which to eat and sleep. 

You see, kinds of homes in ali times 


have only been suited to the climates 
‘of countries in which they belonged 
and 
whom 


to the habits of those persons 
they were to accommodate. 
The wandering tribes of Bible times, 
in the Far East, did not need perma- 
nent or substantial homes, even if it 
had paid to build them in each spot 
which they chose as a temporary 
where the weather is warm 


‘and there is never any snow, all that 


| 


| 
| 
| 


' 


‘ 


A Journey Down a 
Coal Mine 


Have you ever been down a coal 
mine? I have and I loved it. I was 
staying in Derbyshire, England, and 


gone day it was proposed we should all 


make this expedition. 
We had to put on our oldest clothes, 
as coal dust is not very good for clean 


‘frocks; so there was much amusement 


over the funny appearance we all pre- 
sented. We arrived at the mouth of 
the pit, at last, and found what was 
called a “cage,” waiting to carry us 


| down into the mine. This mine was 
quite a deep one, so our journey down 
into the dark seemed a real adven- 
ture. This happened twenty years 
-ago, and I expect that. today, cages 
are better; for this one was very 
; Shaky and wobbled about all the way 
down. Before we got out, we were 
igiven “Davy lamps,” named after the 
'man who invented them. Ask your 
daddy about them. In these days, 
there are great improvements in them, 
/but no naked light is allowed in a 
coal nmiine. 

As we left the cage. our guide asked 
us to notice the little ponies drawing 
_the trucks on the rails. I was so glad 
'to hear that these dear little ponies 
| were taken up above every day, as 
'I am sure they did not like that dark 
‘place; but they were very useful, pull- 
|ing the trucks along to wherever the 
‘miners needed to fill them with coal. 
Then the ponics drew them back to 
‘the mouth at the bottom of the pit, 
where the’coal in them was upset 
into other trucks, attached to what 
Was called an endless chain, which 
'draws the trucks to the top of the pit. 
| Then, automatically, it upsets the coal 
on to a heap, where coal men can 


_people require is a shelter from the 
'rays of the noonday sun, a place to| 
keep things in and to go to when one | 
wishes to be alone or with his family. 
So these ancient peoples lived in 
tents, many of them makeshift con- 
trivances which might be easily taken 
up, strapped to the backs of camels 
stopping- 
pure and 


knew this, because they had heard the ex- 
director of the theater say so. Do 
you wonder that they were anxious 
to get new costumes for it, and 
planned how to get out of the theater 
that night? For, strange to say, Punch 
and Judy were locked up in the theater 
every night, after the performances 
were over, and they had never been 
away, unless the manager had taken 
them in a big bag. 

The moon was full that night and it 
was almost as light as day when 
Punch said to Judy: “Shall we have 
our frolic tonight?” 

“Sh!” whispered Judy; “the police- 
man has just gone to sleep. Wait till 
he snores.” 

“I don’t 
Punch, 

“Sh!” whispered Judy again. 

“Oh, come,” insisted Punch, “or 
I'll think you want to back out and 


“And what fine gentlemen!” 
claimed Judy. 

“But not more beautiful than you, 
Judy, only I wish you would get a 
gown like that one over there.” 

“Thank you and I will, if it can be 
found in Paris tonight,” said Judy, | 
with a low curtsy. “And no one} 
could think of a finer gentleman than | : oe 
you, my dear Punch, only I would! Say 'and carried on to the next 
Suggest a blue suit, like the gentle- s place, where the water was 
man’s in that picture... You see, we ithe grazing good for the animals. 
are getting the very ideas we came Many early peoples have lived in 
here for. Now we will know’ just | tents, of course, and a few do still; 
what we want, when we go to the ‘the American Indians have favored 
shops.”’ ‘homes of this sort. as well as the 

| people of another hemisphere. 


“Now up to the skylight!” called 
Punch, as he jumped for the rope at- | As history was made, and men be- 
|came more expert in their knowledge 


tached to it and nimbly climbed in 
a twinkling to the roof. Judy fol- ‘of many things, as they learned how 
lowed. They would like to have en- to make themselves better tools and 
joyed another dance on the roof, | ‘how to grow more palatable food in 
for the band was still playing, but ‘the earth. gradually they began to 
they thought it better to hurry to the \long for more permanent shelters: 
not go. The policeman is fast asleep waterspout and slide down it. ‘and, when we watch unroll for us the 
and, if he should wake up, we can; They knew they must run to the scenes in Greece and Rome during 
run faster than he. Come, come.” | stores for, although the stores of the | their golden aves of art ane literature 
“Yes, I'll come; only don’t talk SO; southern part of Paris are open in | and Snisienbeie we cana meee chemes 
loud,” said Judy. But how are We considerable numbers, they do not in the kind of houses that men lived 
ever to get out? The door is locked.” | keep open all night. The rue de | Sen Sint  doalvinie rer ne: stale tm the 
“Ridiculous,” declared Punch.' Rennes was only a few blocks from epee, in these warm ana eee lanes 
“Whoever went out on adventures | the museum, and they sped toward it. | men ‘taeda. beneke See ee 
through a door? That would be @/ One shop where clothing was sold I stoutly built and roofed. vet formed | Shovel it into their carts. Later, the 
most uninteresting start. Don't you! haq not yet closed. It was rather| ‘themselves around wide courts in| trucks return to the mine, empty and 
know there are two windows, with the .mall and there was not a great num- | | which much of the life 60 the family ‘ready for the next load. 
full moon looking right through them | per of suits and dresses from which | Srtee iaaail Perhaps you have no-| When we had watched this for a 
at you?” ‘to choose, but the man who waited on | saad aomeawines the alana pee mode]! While, we walked through one pas- 
“But we would have to jump from them was very kind. He was willing be e ‘Greek aie: ae te atraient /S@8e after another, divided by big 
the windows,” objected Judy. to show them everything. wraat f inet the streets: ae wt fic .|doors. There were very strict rules 
“And what better way of starting, The fit was the difficult thing, for ee ee | obedt keeping these doors shut, so 
oye Be : | and rather dark rooms, passed on the | . : 
could you desire?” inquired Punch. punch and Judy were still very tiny wir to: tee sweeten rt that enough fresh air reached all the 
“Just think of the joy of leaping things, as the moonlight had not sud- sa ditto a - poet court | workers equally. The air had to be 
through the air, with the moon ap-| denly made them grow big. The clerk | Brive ean Aagerisaatb ss Sauaue etd ‘fanned into the mine by a huge fan at 
plauding you!” ‘told them that, even if more stores | | tl piles aha aa Pots lift nt i the mouth of the pit, above. In each 
“Well, you go first, then you can were open, he doubted if any clothes | | tae . S o ” sia is nee | part that we entered. the miners had 
catch me in your arms,” said the could be found small enough for them. | frrwis: . of Darien ty : “sy sng ah different work and, as we got deeper 
lady. Punch was about ready to give up| Paneer x sr Rigg eed ct ‘im, the passages were so low that we 
“I will,” said Punch, throwing up’ his new clothes, when Judy. suggested, | a » f cse at gee = - of Ka un, ned to crawt on cur base eee 
the window and jumping to the ground, |“Perhaps you have some rather large} se Sypt, seem to ket reese . sal 'There was no room to stand upright. 
which was not any great distance off. | doll clothes.” | arc en ee ee ee = ¥ - It got very warm, too, and the men 
Then he stood with outstretched arms ‘The very thing,” said Punch. “Pink | unDUEAE DFICk, pte oo and’ could only work in their thinnest 
and Judy, seeing how well he had done with lace ruffles for Judy, if you | Rome, too, were made of this same 


tuff. oft ated both tunis and Shirts and overalls. 
the trick, did not hesitate and made please, and blue for me.” | stuff, often coated. both tala andor |°MUtS SBC overall; | 
as good a landing as Punch. “Excuse me, Punch,” interrupted | 


| with stucco; some of these seem tO | and eager to show us _ interesting 

It had been a little hard for Judy to| Judy, “you have remembered your, | have way ti exh one story and ‘things. One pointed out the prints on 

get off, but, now that she had started,’ own very well, but you have forgotten | to have had wooden or stone stair-|the coal, prints of lovely ferns and 
she was as gay and happy as Punch; the costume of the lady that I would, 


think he snores,” said 


EARMADILLO 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor | 


| 


~~ 


ore : ‘leaves, and explained that he had a 
indeed, she tripped and danced along, In more northern countries, where | collection at home and would show it 
while he only walked or 
jumped. Of course, if they saw some- 
one coming toward them, they walked 
with more dignity or sat :on one of 
the park benches till the stranger 
had passed. So the merry couple 
were unobserved, or favorably ob- 
served, by all that passed them. 

“Shall we go 
asked Judy. 

“To the art museum?” asked Punch. 

“Every one goes to the Luxembourg 
Art Museum,” replied Judy, “and it is 


almost the first famous place we pass. | 


I have heard so many of the dear 
children in our audience talk about 
the wonderful statues and pictures 
that they have seen there, before com- 
ing to our show; indeed, I think it 
must be almost as fine as our theater.” 

“But why should we want to see 
statues and pictures?” asked Punch, 
who-should have thought out the an- 
swer to this question without ask- 
ing it. “We want to get new clothes 
for tomorrow’s performance and the 
stores will all be closed, if we don’t 
hasten.” 

“Punch,” said Judy, with a little 
reproach in her voice, “Punch, we 
have no ideas about the sort of cos- 
tumes we want to buy and I am sure 
that we shall get the best ideas from 
the beautiful paintings in the mu- 


like to imitate, orange and black.” 


ran or, 


“Very forgetful of me,” apologized 


/Punch, as the clerk quickly brought 
out quite a stock of doll dresses of all 
i colors. 

| “Here’s an orange dress, trimmed Billy, perched on his shoulder. 
| with black lace, for a Spanish lady,” | 


‘said the clerk, holding up a gown for: Nokomis, 
their admiration. 
to the museum?” (28 train and the black sash.” 

| 


| her hands. 


| from t 


| wish. ; 
| “Very well; I will wrap them up for/Out of the little boat into big Noko- 


“See the long, flow- 


! 


straggling down through the woods. 


‘Uncle Ned was galloping across the 


beach, 


playing horse for delighted 


Some of the men had rowed out to 


where they were hoisting 


isail and making ready for the trip, 


‘while Dorothy's 


“How lovely!” said Judy, clasping | 


“Just what I wished.” 
Punch had seized a sky-blue suit 
he pile, saying: “This is what I 
I will take it.” 


i 
} 


father was rowing 
back to the pier for a load of pas- 
sengers. 

In a minute, Father's boat was filled 
with people, who soon were climbing 


you,” answered the clerk. “But where ! mis. Then Dorothy’s father went back 


shall I send them?” 


| 


'haven’t any money. 


“We will take them.’ answered 
Punch; “we want them for tomorrow.” 

“Very well. Twenty dollars, please,” 
said the clerk, calmly. 

“But, please,” begged Judy, “we 
Can’t you let us 


‘have them without money?” 


| twinkle. 


must pay for 
seriously. 
to our 


“No; of course, we 
them, Judy,” said Punch 
“The people pay who come 
performances.” 

“Ves, but we don’t get any of the 
money,” sighed Judy. 

“But don’t you see how we can pay 
the man?” asked Punch, with a merry 
“We can come and. give our 


' show in his window, after our theater 


'is closed for the winter. 


It will bring 


seum. We shall enjoy the pictures, | jots of trade to his store.” 


anyway.” 
“Quite true,” agreed Punch, shaking 


i 


“An excellent idea,” said the clerk, 
“and you may have the new clothes to 


his head up and down several times | wear, the first«performance you -give 
in our window.” 


affirmatively, “quite true; and I do 


believe that building with statues) 


around it is the museum.” 

“Of course, it’s the museum,” an- 
swered Judy promptly. “I’ve often 
heard that it was in this corner of 
the gardens and that is why I walked 
in this direction.”’ 

“Judy,” said Punch, with a bow, 
“once more I must pay my tribute to 
your wits. 
consented to come with me tonight 
and I 6hal] never go anywhere with- 
out you.” 


I am very glad that you | 


Judy blushed, but before she could | 
compose herself to answer this com-.| 


pliment, Punch was running at full | 


speed toward the museum and trying 
the doors, to see if by chance they 
might have been left unlocked. All 
the doors were locked, however, so he 
started to climb up one of the water- 
spouts. 

“Punch, won’t you’ tear 
clothes?” called Judy to him. 

“What does it matter?” chuckled 
Punch. “Aren’t we going to get new 


your 


clothes, and I haven't even torn off | 


a button yet.” 

This gave Judy needed assurance, 
as she knew she could climb as easily 
as Punch and take care of her clothes 
better; so she started up the spout, at 
Punch’s heels. The pair were soon 
on the roof of the museum. 

“Hark!” said Punch. “I hear mu- 
sic. Isn’t this roof a jolly place for 
a dance?” With that, he seized her 
gayly and they danced till they bumped 
into a chimney. 

“It’s good we struck this,” said 
Judy, a little out of breath, “for we 
were forgetting all about the time 
and the museum. Let’s hurry right 
down here. Fortunate that they 
haven't started fires yet, or we should 
have had to seek another. entrance.” 


bake 2; to 


Punch and Judy would have liked 
the new clothes for the last day's 
performance at the Luxembourg the- 
ater; but, as in another day they 


could come to the store and have 


their new clothes, they returned to 
their home, quite happy, climbed in 
the window without waking anyone, 
and were soon fast asleep themselves. 


The Nokomis Sails Past 
the Lighthouse 


“The Little Hotsse in the Woods,” 
by Clara W. Hunt, tells its readers all 
about a summer which Dorothy spent 
with her parents, at their summer 
home by the ocean. This little girl 
had many adventures with her friends 
and neighbors that summer: but, if 
you like sailing, you will agree that 
their trip in the Nokomis was pleas- 
antest of all. As the story continues: 

After dinner Uncle Ned eaid: 

“Who wants to go sailing this after- 
noon?” 

aaa. 6 6 GO! | LE -dot” 
the little girls. ! 

The boys did not say anything. 
They had other plans for the after- 
noon. 

Most of the grown people wanted to 
go, however. 

So Uncle Ned said: 

“Be ready in an hour, then, every- 
body.” 

Before the end of an hour, the com- 
pany began to gather. The girls were 
already playing on the float, as the 
grown people drew near. 

There was Aunt Elizabeth, crossing 
the little bridge from her island. The 
Cedar Hill Farm people, in shady hats 
and with sweaters on their arms, were 


shouted all 


(for another load. 


' was aboard. 


} 
| 


‘the Sayres, the two Miss Harts, 
Burchard, and Ruth Hopper. 
father could not leave 
| Mrs. 


It was not long before every one | 
There were most of the} 
|Fairfields and all of the Rogerses and | 
Mr. | 
Ruth's | 
his work and ' 


Hopper said that David had 


‘missed too many naps lately, so she 
| was staying with him. 


} 
} 
! 
t 


} 
' 


'on the deck, too. 


i 


The passengers quickly made ready | 
| ‘keeps school’ for one little pupil.” 


for the sailing. 


Ruth and Frances climbed away out | 
on the roof of the little cabin and lay 
|on their “tummies,” near the bow of | 
‘any playmates. 


the boat. Some of the fathers sat out 


The ladies seated 
themselves on the wooden seats that 
ran along Nokomis’ sides. 
being set down on the floor of the 
cockpit, 


Billy remembered 


‘that it was great fun to gather hand- 


fuls of pebbles and fling them on the 
floor. The little stones made a fine 
noise and a splendid mess as they 
rolled about. 

Before the people were 
Nokomis had left her moorings, and 


her, she was skimming merrily over 
the waves. 

Ah, that was a beautiful way to ride! 
Dorothy and the two Margarets were 
so busy playing in the close little 
cabin that they did not notice, but 
the other people drew in long breaths 
of the pure, cool air that blew on 
their,faces. The sky was so blue, so 
blue. The water was bluer than the 
sky, and it was all sparkles in the 
sunshine. The waves were just high 
enough to make Nokomis ride up 
and down with a motion that all these 


people loved. ... Now and then, as) 
through | 
Spray dashed over | 


the prow of Nokomis cut 
the water, the 
Frances and Ruth, wetting them like 
a rain shower, but the girls didn’t 
mind-a bit, because the sun and wind 
dried them so quickly. 

Lovely seagulls wheeled about 
in the blue sky above or swooped 


down to float awhile on the blue? 


waters. Wherever one looked, toward 
land or sea, one saw loveliness and felt 
happy. . 

After awhile the little girls climbed 
out of the cabin, remembering to 
stoop so as not to bump their heads 
in the low doorway. Nokomis was 
just drawing near to Mogginag 
Lighthouse. 

“See, Dorothy,” said her mother. 
“Do you remember the lighthouse? In 
the top of that tower the lighthouse 
keeper, every night, lights a huge 
lamp. The light shines out over the 


| from 
(sends a 


Dorothy and the two | 
|Margarets got down into the cabin, to| 
| play “keep-house.” 


Billy, | 
‘keeper's little daughter. 
crept swiftly toward a box) 
full of pebbles which was kept under | city, even though Penobscot Bay was | 
one of the benches. | 


settled, | 


| 


water and says to the sailors, ‘Don’t | 
come near me, for I am standing on a) 


’ 9° 


rock . 


Dorothy looked with great interest | 


at the lighthouse. 


} 


“Does he light the lamp every single | 


night?’ she asked. 

“Every single night. summer 
winter, rainy or suowy, or foggy or 
clear,” said Mother. | 

Dorothy thought 
for a minute. 

“Where does the keeper live?” 
asked presently. 

“He lives in the little house beside 
the lighthouse tower,” answered 
Mother. 


this over soberly 


But 
and | 
| the 
'rocks and cacti 
'Is he really ag fearsome as he seems? 


she | 


‘warm parts of South America, is par- | 
It is’ 


“Yes, and he has a little daughter, | 


Dorothy,” said Aunt Jessie. “And 
since the keeper's family are so shut in 
by the rough weather and ar so far 
any school, our ernment 
teacher who lives with the 
lighthouse people all winter and 


“Doesn’t the little girl ever come 


‘off the island?” asked Dorothy, think- 


ing how Jonely it must be not to have 


“In summer she does. but I suppose 
for weeks at a time. in winter, she 
doesn’t.” answered Aunt Jessie. 

Dorothy gazed long at the light- 


an enemy approaching, 


The Armor of the 
Armadillo 


“A is for armadillo.” 

So some of the alphabets us. 
what manner of beast this 
strange thing, looking out at us from 
picture, amidst the sands and 
of the desert lands? 


tell 


is 


Why does he have such a stout coat 
of mail? 
The armadillo, whose home is in the 


ticularly famous for his armor. 
most wonderfully arranged in a series 
of plates, so that its owner, if he sees 
can roll him- 
into a perfect ball, 
It 


self up 


Surrounded by armor. is little 


entirely | 


enough ihat the enemy can do then. 


The armadillo is also famous for his 
digging and burrowing in the sand 


or soft earth;’so well and so quickly 


‘His 
‘strong. 


house, trying to imagine herself the. 


She decided | 


she would rather live in a flat in the’ 


so beautiful. 


Elephant to Have 
Shoes 


An 


Hippodrome ele- 


phant, Lena. A huge shoe, presumably 


made of coarse leather or cowhide, 


with stout laces of the same material, 


more correctly, four shoes were 
tried on the elephant’s four feet, in the 


hope that they will keep Lena’s feet 
Cer- | 
even have 
frequented = by 
Shakespeare’s time; 


warm during the cold weather. 
tainly. Lena will look yery funny, 
walking about with these huge 


' shoes on. 


Airs of Summer 


Airs of summer that softly blow, 

Sing your whispering songs to me, 

Over the grass like a shadow go, 

Flutter your wings in the rustling 
tree; 


Curl the wave on the sunny sand, 
Rock the bee in its rosé asleep, 
Scatter odors from strand to strand, 
Over ocean in laughter sweep; 


the snows on the mountain 
height, 

Vex the river that leaps beneath, 

Sing in the fir-trees your sweet 
good-night, ” 

And cease like a baby’s slumbering 

breath, 


Kiss 


—Rose Terry. 


- 


interesting experiment was re-'| : 
with Uncle Ned at the tiller, guiding | cently tried out, in New York City, on! the tiny model of a house or public | 
'De Wolf Hopper’s 


was tried on the elephant’s foot. To put. 
it 


| 
| 


can he do this that it is next to impos- 
sible for the creature to be unearthed. 
legs and claws are short and 
One member of this family 
can walk most successfully on the 
tips of his foreclaws, like an expert 
circus performer. Great numbers of 
armadillos are found in the woods and 
pampas of South America; in contrast 
to their fierce appearance, they are 
quite timid and not in the 
anxious to do anyone harm. 


The Romance of the 
House 


reproduction of the beautiful temple 


| homes 
| marshy lands or even in the middle 
| of lakes, on small islands. 


' 


| tory, that you 


| 
; 
i 
! 
; 
| 
’ 
' 
' 


| 


least | 


sessing 
beautiful 
|apartments, gorgeously set forth with 


bean, shelter was needed on account 0% | to us. if we would visit him. Of course 
the severity of the weather, the rude/ yoy know, coal is sunken forests, 
| houses were early built of wood, / plackened and hardened into its rock- 
even In the towns. To see what 2!'Jike substance, through the intense 
house of the Twelfth Century was like! pressure of many years; and it is that 
‘you only have to travel to Lincoln.| pressure that sometimes reproduces 
England, where, clinging to the side of those lovely pictures on its surface, 
| the steep hill leading from the river tO!of the little ferns that clustered at 
the cathedral, there still stands the! the trunks of the trees. I think it is. 
Jew’s House. Its street front is of | nice to realize that the light and 
rough stone, with narrow windows; warmth that we feel from coal is 
|lighting the first-floor rooms and aj really bottled-up sunshine, because it 
richly carved entrance door. But the!reminds us that there is light and 
smaller houses which came before this| warmth in the darkest places, if we 
‘were built of trunks of trees in pairs,! know how to find them. So. next time 
one end of the trunk being sunk into! you poke the fire, to break the coal 
the ground and the other bent over;into a blaze, you can remember it is 
to form a pointed arch; the roofs of| sunshine in a new form. 
these country dwellings were thatched! Another interesting thing that we 
with straw, and sometimes’ there! discovered was that coal does not 
would be a beam inside which sup-, blacken your hands until it is broken. 
ported an upper story or loft. InilIf you touch it as it lies in smooth 
parts of the British Isles there were;seams in the earth. it is perfectly 
people who, in. prehistoric times,| clean; so perhaps you could polish a 
were lake dwellers, building their | block of coal so thoroughly in the 
on stilts, in the midst of;coal-box that you could afterward 
hold it and still keep clean. 

It was fun to think that we were 


There are so many different kinds of | under the little village all this while. 


houses to be found throughout all his-| At last our underground journey 
would be weeks and/ ended. and we returned in our cage to 


months at. the task, if you set out to; the top, after thanking the miners for 
study them all. In the Middle Ages | the kind way in which they took this 
and those that followed, people built; interruption to their busy day. 


magnificent homes, substantial, won- | 
derfull ‘arved and inted nd | con? . 
ie . and) Martin’s Playground in 


adorned with sculpture, having | 
South America 


velously intricate and graceful stair- | 
ways, like that double spiral one at the | 
As Martin grew... his rambles 
began to extend beyond the waste 


French chateau of Chambord, pos- 
a bewildering number of 
grounds outside of the fenced orchard 
and gate, writes W. H. Hudson, in “A 


| 


courts and passages and 


| mosaics, with gold and jewels, as at 


‘the 


Alhambra palace, in Spain. In 


Elizabethan England, and even before 


of the Parthenon, which once crowned | 
the Acropolis hill at Athens; perhaps | 


it was the restored Coliseum or 
Pantheon at Rome; or maybe it 
chanced to be simply the private home 


Did you ever, in a museum, notice | that, there began to appear those cel- 
: .ebrated timbered homes which still 


building of some century long past? | May be seen in great numbers, and 
'Perhaps it was a minute, but exact, Wich modern architects so delight to 
: | COpy. 


Perhaps for a combination of 
grace and beauty with comfort, light 


and air, no dwellings have ever given | 


more pure joy than have these manor 


houses and “black and white” village 


' 


'of some fine gentleman of one or the | 


other of these countries. It might 
been the Globe Theater, 
the Londoners of 
for an exquisite 


model of this may be studied at the 


British Museum, in London, with its 
tiers of boxes, uncovered stage and 


galleries roofed with thatch. 


If you have ever once thought about 
these models, you have realized what 
a difference there is in houses, what 
a difference there hase been in all 
times. They are various enough to- 
day, for that matter; only think of 


the contrast between the primitive | the great number of homes which m 
thatched hut of, say, the natives of ' have adopted all 
New Zealand and the vast mountains | history of the ages. 
and sharp peaks of the great apart-| pe 
'ment houses, where city dwellers all! story, 


| 
: 


' priceless. 


homes of England. 
days, 
selves, one on top of the other, in 
those towering houses which cluster 
along the ridge of the rock of Edin- 
burgh. Wishing to keep close together, 


Yet, even in those | 
men were establishing them- | 


first for protection, then for society, | 
not being able to spread their homes | 


out over the surrounding 
side, men had to build up in the air; 
and. of course, the very same reason 
explains the soaring 


country- | 


Little Boy Lost.” These waste grounds 
were a wilderness of weeds; here 
were the sunflowers that Martin liked 
best; the wild cockscomb, flaunting 
great, crimson tufts; the yellow 
flowering mustard, taller ‘than the 
tallest man; giant thistle, and wild 
pumpkin with spotted leaves; the 
huge, hairy foxgloves with yellow 
bells; feathery fennel, and the big, 
gray-green thorn apples, with prickly 
burs full of bright red seed. and long, 
white, wax-like flowers, that bloomed 
in the evening. He could never get 
high enough on anything to see over 
the tops of these plants; but at last 
he found his way through them, and 
discovered on their further side a 
wide, grassy plain. with scarcely a 
tree on it, stretching away into the 
blue distance. On this vast plain he 


gazed with wonderment and delight. 


' 
} 


Behind the orchard and weedy waste, 


apartment | the ground sloped down to a stream 


houses of New York, where space is!of running water. full of tall rushes 


the homes of different centuries to- 


gether in similarity. 
These few hardly more than hint 


finding more kinds 


! 


huddle together under the one roof.' possess innumerable beauties and in-, 


And then, remember that these box- 
like city homes are not, after all, so 
very unlike the ancient cliff dwell- 
ers’ shelters, ingeniously contrived 
from the rocky slabs of heights in 
arid parts of. Southwestern United 
States. It will not be long before you 
begin to see that houses have ro- 
mances, even if you have been accus- 


| 
i 


terests. 
homes now being occupied all over the 
world, from the attractive and spa- 


cious suburban homés of the western’ 


world, to that dainty and somewhat 

fragile thing which is a Japanese 

dwelling, you will find plenty to con- 

vince you that the romance of the 

house is still being unrolled. 
; 


5 


If you even think of the 


So does a like need link} with dark green polished stems, and 


yellow water lilies. All along the 
moist banks grew other flowers that 


at| were never seen in the-dry ground 
en | above—the blue star and scarlet and 
down through the | white verbenas; and sweet peas of all 

Perhaps you will; colors; and the delicate red vinegar 
interested to go on with their, flower, and angel’s hair, and the small. 
which | fragrant 


lilies, called Mary’s tears, 
and tall, scattered flags, flaunting 
their yellow blossoms high above the 
meadow grass. 

Every day Martin ran down to the 
stream to gather flowers and shells; 
for many curious water snails weré 
found there with brown, purple-striped 
shells; and he also liked to watch the 
small birds that build their nest in 
the rushes. . 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE” AND 


INVESTMENTS 


CREDIT EXPANSION — 


IN UNITED STATES 


Believed That the Peak Was 
Reached Just Prior to Signing 
of Armistice With Germany 


— Government Borrowing 


NEW YORK, New York—Figures 
compiled by the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency on the condition of national 
banks Nov. 1, just before the signing 
of the armistice, probably represents 
the high-water mark of the expansion 
of credit in the United States. Hence- 
forth it can be reasonably expected 
that bank loans and deposits will fol- 
low a downward curye in answer to 
greater conservatism which will char- 
acterize business during the transi- 
tion to a peace footing. Continuance 
of government borrowing for the next 
half year or so on almost the same 
huge scale as heretofore will make 
for the former inflationary tendencies, 
but will undoubtedly be more than 
offset by a lessening demand for loans 
from trade circles. The decline in 
the latter demand will be caused not 
only by a slowing up of commercial 
activity, but also by a reduction of 
commodity prices, which has already 
set in in the wholesale business and 
will gradually extend to the retail 
trade. 

The comptroller’s report showed a 
continued tendency for national banks 
to liquidate holdings of securities 
other than obligations of the govern- 
ment. On Nov. 1 they held a total of 
$1,660,000,000, a reduction of $34,000,- 
000 from Aug. 31, 1918. At the out- 
break of the war this item was about 
$1,000,000,000, and after declining in 
the first few months of the hostilities 

$905,277,000 on Oct. 31, 1914, 


figure of $1,906,782,000 on Nov. 20, 
1917. On March 5, 1917, or shortly 
before the United States entered the 
war, it amounted to $1,770,083,000.: Its 
growth until a little over a year ago 
was for the most part due to purchases 
of foreign government loans floated in 


the United States, and the recovery in. 


market prices of the bonds in the last 
half year has induced institutions to 
liquidate a good part of these holdings. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
A MARKET FEATURE 


Price movements during Saturday's | 


short session on the New York Stock 


it 
gradually rose until it reached its top | 


ium s 


Exchange were somewhat irregular, | 


although the market tone was étrong. 
There was presumably some _ short 
covering. U. S. Steel moved upward 
briskly on comparatively light deal- 
ings. Southern Pacific was the leader 
of the railroad issues, closing with a 
net gain of 2%. Union Pacific had a 
gain of 1%, Atchison 1%, Canadian 
Pacific 1%, Texas Company 1%, In- 
spiration 17, and U. S. Steel 1. 

The coppers were generally weak in 
the Boston market. 


SAVINGS BANKS 
BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — Savings 
banks are said to be investing heavily 
in 414 per cent Liberty bonds at pres- 
ent low prices, showing an attractive 
yield of approximately 5 per cent. 
They have been picking these bonds 
up gradually on the declines. 


(Saturday’s Market) 
Open High Low 
Am Beet Sugar .... 6 
Am Can 
Am Car & Fdry.... oat 
Am Loco 60% 
Am Smelters 
Am Sugar 
Am 
Ana 
i ah ai. Ue nw eet 91% 


Cah Peciac a 156 
Cent Leather ...... 58 
Ches & Ohio ) 
Chi M & St P 


Corn Prods 

Crucible Steel 

Cuba Cane 

Cuba Cane pfd.... 
Erie 

Gen Electric 
OR” ae lt 
Goodrich 56 
Gt North pfd ...... 94 
Int Mer Mar pfd 
Inspiration 

Kennecott 

Mex Pet 

Midvale Steel 

Mo Pacific 

N Y Central 


No Pacific 
Penn 


Rep I & Stl 
So Pacific 
Sinclair Oil 
So Railway 
Studebaker 
Texas Co 
Union Pacific 
U S Rubber 
Us 

Utah Copper 
Western Union .... 
Westinghouse 


Willys-Overland ... 
Total sales 588,100 len 


LIBERTY 
Open 


BONDS 
High 
99.56 
92.84 
93.00 
96.44 
94.02 
£5.54 
94.54 


FOREIGN BONDS 


Open High 
Anglo-French ibs .. 97% 97% 
City of Lyons 6s...10114 101%, 
City of Paris 6s ... 9914 991, 


' Kast Butte 


French Rep 5tes...104% 104% 
U K 5'As 1919..... 99% 99% 
d448 1919 new.101% 101% 
U K 54 6s 1921 981,- 981%, 98 
UK 514s bent 101% 1013g 10133 


BOSTON STOCKS 


(Saturday's Closing Prices) 
, Dec. 


‘% 


10135 


‘* | has declared 

..| dividend of 
-.;| preferred stock, payable 
‘| holders of record Jan. 21. 


Arizona Com 
Atl, G & WI 
Booth Fish 
Boston Elev 
Boston & Me 
Butte & Sup 
Cal & Arizona 
Cal & Hecla 
Copper Range 
Davis Daly 


Fairbanks 
Granby 


I Creek com 

Isle Royal 

Lake 

Mass Elec pfd 

Mass Gas 

May-Old Colony 

CN oad sa Male as woes eh 6 23 
Mohawk 

N Y N 

North Butte 


NEW YORK STOCKS ‘SITUATION IN 


COPPER METAL 


BOSTON, Massachusetts —So long 
as the United States Government 
holds between 75,000,000 and 100,000,- 
000 pounds of*copper the trade is ex- 
pected to contend with this factor of 
uncertainty. “Assurances” have been 
given that this copper will not come 
in competition with new production, 
but the trade would like official word 
from Washington along this line. It 
is understood that copper an-< govern- 
ment officials have this subject under 
consideration at the present time and 
will devise some method of disposing 


'LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR 
SHORT TERM NOTE. ISSUES 


of the metal so that it will in no way | 


interfere either with the marketing or 
price of the new output as it comes 
forward. There has been nd response 


,to the new price of 23 cents a pound 


named by the Copper Export Associa- | 


tion for export copper. 
established some sort of basis upon 
which the copper companies may work 
on new domestic business, but with 


Pica 


production still running at a heavy 
and accumulation under way, 


‘there is no rush of orders from con- 


“| sumers. 
{ | 


DIVIDENDS 


The Lukens Steel Company has de- 
clared a dividend of 1% per cent on 
the common stock, payable Jan. 15. 

The Seamans Oil Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 5 


The figure has | 


per | 


cent, payable Dec. 31 on stock of rec- | 


, Ord Dec. 28. 


The United Alloy Steel 


'has declared its regular quarterly div- 


2 | idend of $1, payable Jan. 


of record Jan, 10. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company has | 
declared the usual quarterly dividend | 
'of 4 per cent, payable Feb. 10 to hold- | 
'ers of record Jan. 31. | 

The Drovers National Bank of Chi- | 
cago, Illinois, has declared a regular. 
quarterly dividend of 2% per cent and 
,an extra dividend of 2 per cent. 


The Eagle Picher 


Company | ‘ 


20 to stock | 


| 


Lead Company | 


has declared its regular quarterly div- | 


idend of 1% per cent op the preferred | 


stock, payable Jan. 15 to stock of rec- 
ord Jan. 6. 


The Bell of 


Telephone Company 


| Pennsylvania has declared its regular 


©; quarterly 
* | payable Jan. 15 to 


'declared an extra dividend of 


cent, 
record 


dividend of 1% per 
stock of 
Jan. 6. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Company has 
declared its usual quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent on the common stock, 
payable Jan. 1 to stock of record 
Dec. 28. 

The Atlantic Steel Company has 
5 per 


cent in addition to the usual quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent on the com- 


.| Argentina, 

-| rectors declared a semi-annual 
'dend of 8 per cent, 

i, | payable Feb. 20 to stock of record Jan. 
oe 


‘OY 


mon stock, payable Jan. 2. 
The West Penn Power 
its regular quarterly 

1% per cent on the 

Feb. to 


Company 


1 


The Midway Gas Company has de- 


'|elared an amortization dividend of 20 
i per cent 
| stock, 


on its $692,350 preferred 
payable Jan. 30. This payment 
will reduce the par value to $80. 


At their meeting in Buenos Aires, | 
the Swift International di- | 


divi- 


The American Shipbuilding Com- 


/4 


dend of 1% per cent, both payable | 


* Feb. 1 to wal of record Jan, 15. 


a 
, 


The American Chicle Company 


| 


Securities: 


Am a ae a ee Eo aa bes eel Aug. 
wen: SE Oe Gees Cee OW 5 cescccckavsna Feb. 
& Co. 65 


Armour 
Armour 
Armour 
Armour 
Armour 
Armour 6s 

Balt. & Ohio R R 5s 
Bethlehem Steej 

Bethlehem Stee] 

Bethlehem Stee] 

Bethlehem Stee] 

Bethlehem Stee] 

Brooklyn Rapid Pale Co. 
Canadian Pacific Ry. 

Cudahy Packing (Co. 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. 5s 
Edison Elec Illum, 
Edison Elec LIllum, 
Edison Kilec Illum, 
Brie R. R. 5s 
General Electric Co. 6s 
General Electric Co. 6s 
Gillett 

Great Northern Ry. 5 
Inter Rapid Transit Co. 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
Laclede Gas Light Co. 


eorcnig” 


N. Y. ¢ & H. R. R. R. 
+Pennsylvania Co. 
Procter & Gamble C 
Procter & Gamble 
Procter & Gamble 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Southern Cal. Edison 
Southern Railway Co. 5s 
U. S. Rubber Co. 7s 
Westinghouse Elec. 


FOREIGN 


Amer Foreign Securities Co 5s............ Aug. 
OEE Pe eT ere ra Oct. 
SS ee Retreat May 


5s 
(Gov. 
of Paris 6s 


Anglo-French 
Argentin : 
il 


Govt. of Sw peccicee 5s 
Imperial Rv sian Govt. 
Imperial Russian Govt. 


U. K. of Gt. Brit. & cosinmdneiné PRI 
i ee 
K. of Gt. Brit. & Ireland 514s.......... Feb. 


ay. 
U. 


K. of Gt. Brit. & Ireland 


ee GE, kok cckkvows Dec. 


es Oi oc cacinvckan Feb. 
Winchester Repeating Arms 7s...........Mar. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


Bid Asked Yield 
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100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
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100% 
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1919 
, 1919 
1920 
1919 
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97 
9814 
99 
98 % 
104 
29 
58 
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48 
191 
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101% 


*Indorsed by American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
*Guaranteed principal and interest by Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


TRADE REVIVAL 
MAKES PROGRESS 


NEW YORK, New York 
unexampled achievements nears its 
ending with the process of economic 


readjustment accentuating the 
sonal repression of business activities 
in the United States, 


—A year of, 


advance over 
sea-. 


says R. G. Dun’s, 


weekly review of the domestic trade. 


situation, which continues: Recogni- 
tion that the change to a peace basis, 
although continuing steadily since 
early November, is yet far from com- 
pleted intensifies the hesitation inci- 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


_improved 
general is in order. 


MARKET OPINIONS | 


& Bartholomew, | 


Tucker, Hayes 
Boston: Rallying tendencies are to be 
expected in a market which shows 
signs of overselling. We do not feel 
that one should as yet take a perma- 
nent position on the market, though 


we incline to the belief that low prices 
have been seen temporarily. 


Hayden, Stone & Co., Boston: Stock- 
marketwise, it is a question of how 
rapidly this period of adjustment will 
be completed. If it were to require 
the better part of a year, there would 
be no particular object in taking an 


i interest in the market, either from a 


speculative or investment standpoint, 
but we believe that this period will be 
much more rapidly completed than 
generally expected. It is the Amer- 
ican custom to do things drastically if 
need be, but to get through with them. 
It is with the belief that, within a very 
few months, we shall have passed 
through this period without serious 
consequences, and that ahead of us lies 
an era of activity, not at fancy war 
profits, but with a margin of profit 
that will more than justify present 
prices, that induces us to take a posi- 
tive attitude toward the market. 


Paine, Webber & Co., Boston: 


| penses being derived from taxes which 
: are always 
'from the channels of investments as! met the growing requirements of its 
‘do the Liberty loans. 
_Liberty Loan out of the way, a steadily | developed large and profitable con- 
in | | nections 
Indies 


with us, but do not draw 
With the fifth | 


demand for securities 


Elmer H. Bright & Co., Boston: If 


The | 
| last Liberty bond issue to finance the 
| war will probably make its appear- 
| ance in the next 90 days, the subse- 
‘quent requirements to meet war ex- 


ROYAL BANK OF 
CANADA’S GROWTH 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its.Canadian Bureau 


MONTREAL, Quebec—A year of re- 
markable progress is shown in the 
annual report of the Royal Bank of 
Canada just issued to the sharehold- 
ers. In the mst year total resources 
rose to $427,000,000, compared with 


|$335,000,000 a year ago, $253,000,000 


two years ago and $180,000,000 five 
years ago. The purchase of the 
Northern Crown Bank accounted for 
about $27,000,000 of the last year’s 
growth, but that left the substantial 
increase of $65,000,000 to be assigned 
to progressive development from 
within the former organization. A 
moderate increase in profits accom- 
panied the large addition to the bank’s 
potential earning power. Net profits 
before the war tax represented 20.1 
per cent on paid capital at the end 
of the year, or 20.9 per cent on the 
average capital employed, against 
earnings at the rate of 18 per cent 
a year ago and 17.8 per cent two years 
ago. Public deposits, which form the 
foundation for the bank’s expansion, 
have increased $80,000,000 in the year, 
this gain following one of $52,000,000 
in 1917 and one of $55,000,000 in 1916. 
With the very large assets at its dis- 
posal, the management has found it 
possible to give assistance to the 
Dominion Government at a period’ 
when war requirements were espe- 
, cially large and, at the same time, has 
‘commercial business. The bank has 
the British West 
America. The 
organiza- 
in some 


in Cuba, 
and Central 
building of a competent 
tion in these fields, where 


we are to have that period of great | cases the staff is required to speak 


-movement, 


Dealings in bonds on the New York | 


Stock Exchange Friday 
record figure of $34,573,500. 


reached the. 


A seat on the New York Stock Ex- | 
change has been sold for $68,000, an | 


$3000. 

Representatives of 25 leading 
manufacturers and tanners of 
England and the West will tour 
land, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
gium and Holland 


shoe 
New 
Eng- 


the trade. 
2 The First National Bank of Boston.) 
is in receipt of cable advices from its 


dental to inventorying and other ain-) 


nual accounting, and the prevailing 


effect that business 


disposition is to defer important en- | 


gagements until the future outlook is 
clearer. 

That the question of prices is one of 
increasing significance there is abun- 
dant evidence, and many buyers are 
prompted to hold commitments within 
the closest limits through the belief 
that the yielding tendencies lately de- 


the previous sale of! 
| irregular 
; and would 
| purely 
-good setbacks. 
Bel- | 
in the interest of | 

| for ‘any 


correspondent bank in Belgium to the | 


has been reestablished. 


in that country | 


The turnover of $21,839,000 in bonds ! 


on the 
in size to the 
when 


was second 


/more than $27,000,000 were dealt in. 
The Selby Smelting Company esti- | 


veloping in some leading commodities | 


will widen in their scope with the re- 


turn of free markets. 


Yet the further removal after Jan. 1 
of the arbitrary regulations and re- 
strictions affecting production and dis- 


‘tribution and prices will make possible 


or $1.20 a share. | 


the conducting of operations along 


mates the California 
1918 at $18,000,000, compared with 
$21,000,000 in 1917. Of the 1918 pro- 
duction, about $14,500,000 came from 


gold output 


mines and $3,500,000 from dredges. 


'mrore natural lines. and there is con-, 
'fident expectation that the revival of 


| ‘regular domestic 
- | pany has declared an extra dividend of | merce, once it fairly begins, will make | 
per cent on the common stock in | grati fying progress. 


'’ |addition to the usual quarterly divi- | 
: 


has | 


and foreign com- 


A new issue of $750,000.000 or more 
of 446 per cent treasury certificates of 
indiebbidides. maturing in six months, 
was announced by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in preparation for the 
fifth Liberty Loan. The certificates 


| will be payable June 3, 1919. 
The Peruvian Government will put 


RAILWAY EARNI NGS! 


ROCHESTER & PITTS- 


BURGH 


BUFFALO, 


$15,000,000 worth of credits at the dis- 


posal of the United States to pay for 
merchandiée. 
is $5.01% for each Peruvian pound, or 
par ($4.8665) plus 3 per cent. In ad- 


New York Stock Exchange. 
| Thursday 
big market of March 26 last 


in| 


The rate of exchange 


| prosperity which our foremost bank- 
ers and industrial leaders predict. the | task. 


present unsettlement in business is 


which the 


will, 


_but a preparation for a great forward; Canadian deposits, 
stock market’ posits obtained locally have more than 


as usual, discount in advance. It ; sufficed 


' foreign 


languages, was no _ light 
its foreign operations the 
needed to employ 
because the de- 


In 
bank has never 


to meet the requirements. 


is too late to be pessimistic market- |The extension of its operations, more- 


| wise. 


Whitney & Elwell, Boston: For the | 
immediate present we anticipate - 
and unsatisfactory marke 
be .careful 


speculative stocks, except on 


about sete 


Until some of the un-. 


over, has been of great benefit to 


Canadian trade. 


—_ 


STOCKS OF LEATHER 
' WASHINGTON, District of Colum- 
bia—-Leather stocks on hand and in 
transit in the United States on Sept. 
30 showed an increase in sole offal 


certainties that surround the present! leather of 8,000,000 pounds, or 8.6 per 
Situation are removed, we do not look | cent over the holdings of a year ago, 


sustained advance in prices. 


‘the Bureau of the Census announced. 


held in reserve or 


ably employed. 


need. 


Income on Idle Funds 


awaiting reinvestment may 
kept readily available and at the same time be profit- 


A deposit account with us, subject to check, bears 
interest on dailv balances. 
is paid on time deposits (which can be withdrawn on 
30 days’ notice), o: on a certificate of deposit run- 
ning from one to six months. 


If it is your desire to keep a certain amount of your 
resources liquid, and yet on a satisfactory earning 
basis, the arrangements suggested will meet your 


be 


A higher rate of interest 


In banking circles the opinion is 0 Bessemer . 
i , iti ; : . , 
oor dition, the American importer will pay We shall be glad to have you confer or correspond 


that further depreciation is unlikely 
and many believe an upturn will de- 
_ velop within a few weeks. 

A prominent banker said he be-' 
lieved the declines would be followed 
by sharp upturns some time next 
month. 


SHOE BUYERS 


Compiled for The Christian 
Monitor, Dec. 28 


i 
| 


| 


Science | 


Among the boot and shoe Gealers | 


and leather buyers in Boston are the 


following: 

Baltimore—H. Abrahams, 
Shoe House; lssex. 
Chicago—I. B. Rosenbach, of I. B. Rosen- 

bach & Co.; Lenox. 
Columbia, S. C.—C. Chaplin, of the Caro- 
lina Shoe Co.; U. S. 

Havana, Cuba—I. Vasquez, of Ruiloba & 
Co.; 207 Essex St., Rm. 206. 
New Britain, Conn.—Charles Moss: 
New York—H. €. Young, of Standard 
Mail Order House; Copley-Plaza. 
New York—W. A. Bowman of Charles 
Williams Stores; 21 Columbia St. 
New York—T. J. Murphy, of Perry, Dame 

& Co.; Essex. 
Savannah, Ga.—P. R. Morrison: U. S. 
St. Louis—FE. B. Green, of Brown Shoe 
Co., Foreign Dept.; U. S. 
St. Louis—I. Mathes; U. &. 
St. Louis—B. Munchweiler, 
mous Shoe Co.: Essex. 
LEATHER BUYERS 
Ri Angeles, Cal.—W. T. Summers; Essex. 
The Christian Science Monitor is on file 
at the rooms of the Shoe and Leather 
Association, 166 Essex Street, Boston. 


of Baltimore 


U. S. 


of the Fa- 


CHICAGO BOARD 
(Saturda:’s Market) 
(Reported by C. F. & G. W. Eddy, Inc.) 
High Low Close 
1.61 1.61b 
1.4314 1.43 
1.383% 1.38% 

1.36 5g 
1.37 


695, 
69% 
69% 
69% 
.70%- 


43.10 


23.90 
24.07 


TRUST COMPANY'S NEW STOCK 

NEW YORK, New York—Stockhold- 
ers of the Bankers Trust Company 
ratified the action of the directors in 
increasing the stock from $11,250,000 


to $15,000,U00. 


Osceola 
Pond Creek 
Stewart 


United F ruit 

U ‘nited Shoe 
1S Smelting 

5 tah Cons 


*New helesbe quotation. 


NEW YORK CURB 


(Saturday's Market) 


Aetna Explos 


‘Barnett O& G 


Big ledge 

Boston & 

Butte Detroit 

Caledonia 

Calumet & .Jer 

Canada Cop 

‘ash Boy 

iev DEOTOPS . cee ceoce wa baa 145 
‘ons Arizona 

‘on Copper 

‘osden & Co 

‘urtiss 
KMmerson 
Federal 
Glenrock 
Goldfield Cons 
(green Monster 
Hecla Mining 
Houston Oil 
Howe Sound 
Island Oil 
Jerome Verde 
Jumbo 


Oil 


Keystone 
Lake Torp Boat 
Magma Cop 
Marsh 
McKin Dar 
Merritt 
Midwest Oil 
Midwest Refining 
Okmulgee .... 
Pac-Tungsten 
Peerless 
Sapulpa Ref 
Sequoyvah Oil 
Sinclair Gulf 
Standard Motor 
Stanton 
EE 
United Motors ..... ve bbenve's 
Un Verde Ext eeeeeeeeeeees 3414 
U S Steam 5 
Victoria eocccccsecses 2% 
PE, I  eeaceseee 4 


CANADIAN FINANCES 

MONTREAL, Quebec—In view of 
the oversubscription of the Victory 
Loan and the inauguration of a cam- 
gaign of thrift for the issue and sale 
of thrift and war savings stamps, the 
Dominion Government has canceled 
the sale of $50,000,000 of 5% per cent 
debenture stock. 


a 


| 


ae 


| 


| 


| 


| stock of record Dec. 27. 


| 
| 


7 | 
} 


.| declared a dividend of 1 per cent on) 
__|the common stock, payable Feb. 1 to. 
the | 
4 og dividend on this issue since Jan. | 


° | 
| 


stock of record Jan. 18. This is 
20, 1916, when a disbursement of 1% 
per cent was made. 

Directors of the United States Trust 
Company of Boston, 


of 6 per cent, thereby increasing the 
annual rate from 10 per 9 to a 12 
per cent basis; also an extr 

of 1 per cent, al] payable Jan. 


" 


2 to 

The Bush Terminal Company 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent on the preferred stock 


‘and a semi-annual extra dividend of 


21 er cent on the common stock in} 
2 DP 'serve bank 


addition to the regular semi-annual 


See Il, ” t ; be 
dividend of 2'2 per cent on the com ‘banks and trust companies $11,589,000. | 


».000; 
‘banks and trust companies’ 
$9,020,000, decreased $210.000; 
deposits $3,926,359,000, 
time deposits $132,903,000, de- 
circulation $35,- | 


mon stock. The common stock 
dends are payable Jan. 15 to stock of 
record Jan. 6. The preferred divi- 
dends are pavable Jan. 2 to stock of 
record Dec. ‘31. 


COTTON MARKET 


Hill & Co.) 
York—Cotton 


(Reported by Richardson, 
NEW YORK, New 


prices here Saturday ranged: 


Low 
28.98 
27.70 
26.80 
26.25 
25.90 
24.00 


High 
50.00 
28.60 
27.75 
22.10 
25.90 
24.70 
70 points. 


Open 


Spots 33. 00, ‘up 


The Christian Science 
the New Orleans 


Hill 


(Special to 
Monitor from 
Exchange via Richardson, 
private wire.) 


& 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Cotton | 


prices here Saturday ranged: 

Last . 
sale 
29.10 
27.86 
27.08 


Low 
28.60 
27.42 
26.76 


High 
29.10 
27.86 
27.08 


CANADIAN VICTORY BONDS 
MONTREAL, Quebec — Trading in 
Canadian Victory bonds: has been be- 
gun in the open market by listing on 
the Montreal Stock Exchange. 


ization organization no longer existed | 


in view of the demand for the bonds | 
and the absence of selling, combined | 
with generally improved conditions 
affecting all high-grade issues. 


dividend | 


has | 


divi- | 


(Cotton 
Co.'s | 


The | 
Victory Loan special committee has | 
decided that the necessity for stabil-. 


Oper deficit 


November: 
Oper revenue 


Kleven months: 


| Oper revenue 


Oper income 


1918 
$1,479.314 
156,028 


Increase 


$16,872,925 


NEW YORK BANK REPORT 


Massachusetts, | 
have declared a semi-annual dividend : 


figures 


ciated banks of New 
their 
‘issued Saturday follow: 
decreased $16,887,410; 


plaved in 
804, 240, 
counts, 
$7,238,000; 

i banks $113.2 

000; 

' $16,318,000; 


increased 


029,000; 
creased 


| urday, 
Bat D2 2%, 
Lehigh Nav 


Elec 2534, 
Tract 71, 


eté., 


$955 


gate reserve $561.93 
$4,659,461,000, 


York. City as dis- 
weekly statement 
Surplus $42.,- 
aggre- 
loans, 

increased 


37,000; 


NEW YORK, New York—Changes in | 


of actual condition of the asso- | Coming spring 


'a greater freedom 


dis- | 


a commission of 1-20 of 1 per cent 
and cable charges. 


————— 


DRY GOODS SITUATION 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Dry goods mer- 
chants now feel that the keynote to 
the general business situation for the 
was sounded by the 
buying of the pnublic since 
During the last two months 
has been mani- 
fested. Readjustments are progress- 
ing rapidly and in order. Wholesale 


holiday 
Nov. ll. 


dry goods business for the year shows 


cash in vaults of member | 


270,000, 


increased 


reserve in vaults of state 


$2,956,000; 
934,000, _increased $118, 000. 


reserve in state 
depositors 
demand 
increased $9.- 


PHILADELPHIA STOCKS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
Quotations of some of the leading is-| 
sues on the stock exchange here Sat- 
were: Cramp Ship 83, Elec Stor 
General Asphalt com 3814. 
6814, 
Phila Co 31, Phila Co pfd 32% 


— 


Lake Superior 17%, 
, Phila 


Phila Rap Tr 27, Phila 


Union Tract 
Gas Imp 12%. 


38%, United 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANTS 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


FACTS ABOUT 


FIGURES 
FIGURES 


our 
FACTS 


D. B. LEWIS 


i 


ew 


and COMPANY 
45 Mik Sr. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


York, 
The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 


Boston 


COMPANY 
1918. 


December 23, 


| lar quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 


cent, 
| this ‘Company, 


(1%,°%) on the preferred capital stock of 
payable January 15th, 
preferred stockholders of record at the close of | 
business January (Gth, 


1919, to 


1919. 


OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 


$3,438,- | 
reserve of member banks in re-'|§ 


$541,528,000, decreased | 


good gains over 1917, 
V. Farwell Company. 


says the John 


with us. 


Cambridge 


Manufacturers National Bank 


Resources over $2,000,000 


KENDALL 


2 Minutes from Park St. 


Phone Cambridge 4300 


SQUARE, 
Mass. 


. 


TAX REFORM IN MASSACHUSETTS AND PENNSYLVANIA 


$700,000 


Municipal Service Company 


Ten Year Six Percent 


Dated Dec. 2, 1918 


Debenture Bonds 


Due Dec. 1, 1928 


Callable at 101 and interest on any Interest Date. 
The Company pays the Normal Federal Income Tax Up to 4% 


The proceeds of this issue are to be used to refund notes outstanding and pay for ad- 
ditions and improvements to properties, to handle new business, to increase earnings. 


The Municipal Service Company reports gross earnings of $1,644,081.32 for the year 


ending Sept. 30, 1918. 


Of this amount, after all prior charges including bond interest, 


there is available for interest on notes and debentures $242,011.22, while the interest on 
these debentures and upon notes maturing in 1920 is but $56,880, which shows their com- 
bined interest requirement about four and a half times earned. 

The Municipal Service Company is the owner of a majority of the bonds and of sub- 


stantially all the stocks of constituent companies, which have been in successful opera- 
tion for periods up to twenty-five years, in seventeen communities in five states, furnish- 


ing light and power and traction. 


300,000. 


The company serves a population approximating 


The valuation of the various properties is given by Messrs. Day & Zimmermann, Inc., 
Engineers and Managers, as $6,500,000, which, together with the proceeds of these Notes, 
is about twice the amount of bonds and notes outstanding. 


Subject to sale we offer these debentures to net 7% 


BAKER, AYLING & YOUNG 


, Syndicate Managers 
50 Congress Street, Boston 


Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Passed by the Capital Issues Committee as not incompatible with the national interest, but witheat 


approval of legality, validity, worth or security. 


Opinion No. A3602.’’ 
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ENEMY ALIENS IN 
UTAH PRISON CAMP 


Of 775 Germans and Austrians It 
Is Said 200 Are Avowedly 
Members of the I. W. W. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—There are 
775 German and Austrian enemy 
aliens confined in the third prison 
camp at Ft. Douglas. They have been 
gathered there from every section of 
the country, particularly from the 
Mexican border, since the United 
States entered the world war. These 
men are all classed as dangerous 
enemy aliens and were arrested by 
the Department of Justice of the gov- 
erpment for safety and were turned 
over to the military organization for 
safe keeping until such time as the 
emergency is passed and it may be- 
come safe, so far as war measures are 
concerned, for them to be released. 

The personnel of the third prison 
camp includes known German spies, 
Suspected spies, propaganda agents, 
Germans who were found enlisted in 


the United States Army, presumably 
for reasons best known to themselves, 
German members of the I. W. W. and 
Germans and Austrians who have 
lived in this country for years without 
any effort to become citizens and 
without any particular business or 


occupation. 

While the prison camp holds many 
who are illiterate and of the lower 
class of aliens, there are also many 
who are highly educated, accom- 
plished in technical lines and of the 
class said to make the most adroit 
and dangerous of secret agents and 
spies. It is learned that there are 
about 200 of the prisoners in the local 
camp who are avowedly members of 
the I. W. W. organization... Among the 
others are found men who are every- 
thing from farm laborers to college 
professors, chemists, musicians, finan- 
ciers and even a personal agent of 
the former Kaiser, who is said to have 
represented the Kaiser financially and 
to have been at the head of the for- 
mer Emperor’s spy system in the 
Northwest. 

From federal authorities here it is 
learned that under the provisions of 
the new immigration law, those enemy 
aliens belonging to the I. W. W. or 
any other anarchistic organization 
may be deported. But it is stated by 
the officials that as the law stands 
there is no provision covering the de- 
portation of such men as Alvo von 
Alvensleben, reported financial agent 
of the former Kaiser and alleged head 
of his spy system in the Northwest; 
William Leybold, associate of von 
Alvensleben; Richard Wackerow, 
propaganda agent, and other such 
men, who are now in the } prison camp. 


—_-+---- =| 


LIQUOR SEIZURES 
AT TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 


TAMPA, Florida—Federal court of- 
ficers in Tampa have been busy re- 
cently in apprehending persons 
thought to have been guilty of evad- 
ing the law forbidding the shipment of 
liquor from this State into other 
states. On Dec. 6, a shipment of 
liquor amounting to 400 gallons was 
found in a car on a siding at Six-mile 
Creek, near Tampa. It was concealed 
in cases and barrels supposed to con- 
tain oranges, the oranges being vis- 
ible from the outside. 

Within the last few days 11 barrels 
and 66 cases of whisky were added 
to the store of seized liquor now in 
this city. In the meantime, Elmo 
Ceconni, a local liquor dealer, has been 
indicted for conspiracy to violate laws 
against shipment of liquor into dry 
states. This latest find runs the total 
of liquor seized here up to 700 gallons, 
valued at more than $7000. 

Three other men indicted in con-4 
nection with the violation of the law 
against the shipment of liquor are: 
J. F. Turner, said to be a banker of 
Columbia, South Carolina; R. C. Bos- 
well, also of that city, but who, it is 
alleged, was operating a retail store 
next to Ceconni’s without a license 
until he left the city; and W. F. Rous- 
seau, a railway conductor of Jackson- 
ville. All except Boswell, who is a 
fugitive, have furnished a $2000 bond 


each. 


FARM PROPERTY FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CAPE ELIZABETH, Maine—A large 
farm property here has just come un- 
der control of the Maine Agricultural 
and Industrial League through its 
owner, P. W. Sprague of Boston, who 
has handed it over to that organiza- 
tion to conduct as it sees fit. It is 
to. be known as the league’s demon- 
stration farm. 

The property really consists of five 
distinct farms, which have a total of 
more than 1000 acres of land. On 
every one of these five farms is a fine 
set of buildings occupied by the fam- 
ilies of the superintendent and care- 
takers. 


SOLDIER SETTLEMENT LANDS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian Bureau 

VANCOUVER, British Columbia — 
Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Minister of Lands, 
in replying to criticisms of soldiers 
and others of the government’s alleged 
lack of initiative in providing land for 
soldiers’ settlement, referred to the 
government’s reclamation work in 
connection with the Osooyoos tract. 
He said there were 22,000 acres in the 
tract, 13,000 of which would be irri- 
gated. There would probably be an 
expenditure of $1,000,000, and as rap- 
idly as the land was irrigated it would 
be put on the market. Referring to 
the new reclamation areas in Central 
‘British Columbia, the Minister of 
Lands said that 11,000 acres had been 
turned over to the land settlement 
board, and that there were more appli- 
cations than land. 


frelieve the shortage of dairy labor to 


AUTOS CARRYING 
LIQUOR MAY BE SEIZED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—Under 
the prohibition law of Utah, the courts 
are given power to order confisca- 
tion of all property which contains 
intoxicating liquor and bootleggers 
Who make journeys from Evanston, 
Wyoming, and other wet territories to 

Lake and other points in Utah 
are liable to lose their high-powered 
automobiles. 

Emphasis was given to this judicial 
attifude in the decision of Judge Al- 
fred W. Agee of Ogden, Utah, who, in 
a recent case, ordered that an automo- 
bile, in which liquor was found, should 
be sold and the sum derived there- 
from given to the State. 


_---+ — ---+--- — -- 


KENTUCKY MILK 
SUPPLY SITUATION 


College of Agriculture Man 
Points Out Causes for the 
Small Amount Now Available 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


LEXINGTON, Kentucky—The chief 
factors for the small supply of milk 
available in Kentucky at the present 
time are scarcity of labor and high- 


| 


priced feed, coupled with a rather low 


price for dairy products, according to 
J. J. Hooper of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Kentucky. “The 
dairy,” he says, “is more dependent 
on labor than any other part of the 
farm, and as the farm boys and farm 
laborers have been drafted into the 


army during the past year, it has left 
the dairyman in a bad situation. His 
profits have not been great enough to 
attract the most dependable labor that 


was left. Laborers prefer to go into 
other lines of industry that offer bet- | 
ter pay and shorter hours. 

“Feed has been unusually high for 
two years. Corn meal formerly sold 
at $30 to $40 a ton, but lately sold at 
$70 to $80. Hay could be bought for 
$15 to $20 a ton a few years ago, but 
now sells at $30 to $40. While every- 
thing that the dairyman employs has 
doubled in price, milk and its prod- 
ucts have increased only 30 to 40 per 
cent. Everything that the dairy farmer 
has had to 6ell has doubled in price 
except dairy products. The hogs and 
fat steers that he has can be sold for 
double their price of five years ago. 
Grain has doubled also. As other 
products have increased in value in 
keeping with war-time prices, the 
milk, cream and butter have not pro- 
portionately increased. Naturally the 
dairyman has, therefore, turned to 
more profitable and less arduous types 
of farming. Dozens of dairies in Cen- 
tral Kentucky have been dispersed 
and the farms devoted to raising other 
products. 

“It is a misfortune for anyone to be 
denrived of milk, for it is one of the 
most complete articles of food. Every 
child must have its quota of milk. 
Also milk is asplendid food for adults, 
and at current prices is a rather cheap 
food. If the public appreciated milk 
at its true worth and paid for it in 
comparison with other food commod- 
ities, then there would not be such a 


troublesome shortage in the milk sup- 
ply at the present moment. | 
“There has been a milk shortage: 


throughout the United States, and the One Seventy Building Co., Inc | 


government is endeavoring to help! _ 
out in the emergency by making wheat | 
bran available to the dairy farmer so. 
as to help solve his feed problem. It. 
has been almost impossible for the 
dairyman to procure a regular and 
certain supply of wheat bran in the 
past year. It is hoped that the return- 
ing soldier boys will help to solve the 
farm labor problem, also, and this will 


a considerable extent. It is hoped 
that matters will readjust themselves 
soon and that dairies will reappear | 
around Lexington, so that every one 
may have his proper and regular sup- 
ply of milk and cream. But the con-! 
suming public must recognize the fact | 


that dairymen are confronted with! _ 


higher priced labor, 


D iashchiinaial 
| to go to Dallas, 


‘good home, 
; Address L 60, Monitor Office, — 


feed and cows | ONE 


WATER POWERS 
UNDEVELOPED 


Three Rivers in Maine Which 
Are Said to Offer Immense 
Opportunities for Capital 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PORTLAND, Maine—Manufacturers 
and capitalists are awaiting some fixed 
policy or stable form of administration 
regarding the water powers of Maine, 
and it is said that, as soon as condi- 
tions are settled in a legislative way, 
millions of gallons are ready to aid 
in the development. It is stated that 
the development of the unused powers 
on the Kennebec River alone would 
require about $20,000,000, not counting 
the millions already putin. This river 
is not one-fifth developed. Expert en- 
gineers say this river could be made 
to yield over 200,000 horsepower and 
it is now yielding only about 40,000. 

The Androscoggin River is the most 
closely developed of any in Maine. 
This has been done by private capital. 
The potential storage of this river is 
160,000 horsepower and about 120,000 
have been developed. The Saco River 
presents a problem of immediate and 
practical development, very alluring 
to the investor. A million dollars 
would probably make this river a 
steady flowing stream for the year 
around. The Penobscot River has 
vast opportunities for development. 

It is argued that, if Maine wants to 
raise a matter of $100,000,000 and put it 
into this business, it can be done, or a 
part of it can be done, or it can aid 
private enterprise and hold the bank- 
ers’ control. It is believed that the 
water-power development of 500,000 
horsepower on the Kennebec, An- 
droscoggin and Saco rivers would cost 
at the rate of about $100 a horsepower. 


PROHIBITION CLOSES 
JAILS IN MANITOBA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian’ Bureau 


WINNIPEG, Manitoba—During 1915 
the cases of intoxication in the courts 
of Winnipeg ran up into the thou- 
sands, as compared with only 350 in 
1918, under war prohibition. The total 
penalties imposed amounted to $57,- 
333. the fines ranging from $200 to 
$500. Thirty-five persons were com- 
mitted to jail. The reports from dif- 
ferent places in Manitoba outside 
Winnipeg show a great decrease in 
crime. Brandon shows a _ decrease 
from 302 cases in 1915 to 15 cases dur- 
ing the year ending Nov. 30, 1918. 
Portage, La Prairie, shows a drop 
from: 192 to 3 cases. In Brandon, 
Manitoba, there were only 28 commit- 
ments to jail as compared with 195 
in the year preceding prohibition. In 
Brandon two jails have been closed 
this year, because there were no in- 
mates to occupy them. 


Classified savertisements 


REAL ESTATE 
For Sale or Exchange 


NEW five and six story apartment houses, lo- 
cated in Washington Heights, New York City; 
excellent rental; will sell reasonably for cash; 
may consider part trade for vacant city property 
or a country home. Property in hands of builders. 


___ 90 East 48nd St.._ 


Cocoanut Grove, Florida 
8 ROOM STUCCO HOUSE 
2 baths: bay front with 190 feet Riparian rights. 
Lots with bay view and boating privileges. 
R. L. STEWART, owner. 


ROOMS WAN TED 


WANTE :D—Two furnished rooms ‘Ser, light 
housekeeping in Worcester, Mass., near Hollis 
or Kilby Sts. Address MRS. SU SAN LAMBERT, 
Gen. Del. Station A, Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTE D—First class, 
Texas. 
nice room and bath: 
Boston. 


New York City || 


LPF 


PAL PS 


__ HELP WANTED—MALE 


4 4 , 
-E FIRST CLASS AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC 
Address L 59, Monitor Office, _ Boston 


than they have faced in 50 years, and | —o 


that they must accordingly receive | 
higher prices than heretofore.” 


AGREEMENT REACHED 
ON WAR REVENUE BILL 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The United States War Revenue 
Bill, carrying $6,000,000,000 in taxes 
for 1919, and upward of $4,000,000,000 
for 1920, will go to conference be- 
tween the House and Senate today, 
under an agreement reached on Fri- 


day in the House. 

When the measure was called up, 
Representative Madden of Illinois, Re- 
publican, asked that consideration be 
‘delayed, on the ground that the num- 
ber of amendments inserted by the 
Senate is so great that the House 
should have an opportunity to study 
them before turning the measure over 
to conferences. 

Claude Kitchin, Democratic leader, 


agreed to the delay, and 600 copies 


of the bill were printed for the use | 


of the members. 


CEREALS 0 BE EXPORTED | 


: Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Fed- 
eral Food Administration for New 
Engtand is to remove from the mar- 
ket 18,000 tons of cereals originally 
designed as substitutes for wheat for 
bread-making before the use of wheat 
was authorized, according *o an an- 
nouncement of the director of the 
Grain Corporation for this district, A. 
I. Merrigold. These cereals, now in| 


the hands of dealers, will be disposed ! 


of by the administration among Euro- 
pean countries. Shipments will be 
made first to those localities in which 
the food shortage is most acute. All 
of the grain will leave through the 
port of Boston, 


| 


BOSTON, MASS. 


RELIABLE TY PEWRITERS—Pay $5 
balance $5 monthly; all makes, $10 up; 
three months, $4 up.. THE OFFICE 
ANCE CO., 191 Devonshire St., Boston. 


| ATLANTA,GA. _ 
“aly Over 


Shoes for Men and Women 
of Critical Taste 


Vista-Over 


SHOE STORE 
35 Whitehall Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company 
Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes— 
and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR 
Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co. 

, Atlanta, Ga. 
High Class Apparel and All 
Accessories of Dress for Women 


and Children 


down, 
rental 
APPLI- 


A 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS = 


SCHOOLS 


RICHMOND, VA. 


PORTLAND, ORE. | 


Petra 


a 


“THE QU 


Sole 
Richmond 
Agents 
for 


a National Reputation” 
Soldiers- Sailors 


COBSe LEVY 


UALITY SHOP ~ 705 EAST BROAD 
Kuppenheimer 


a , S 
l'weed-O-Wool FOR WOMEN 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Down Town Business 
Property 
Factory and Warehouse Sites 
Apartment and Flat Property 


References: Any Bank or Business 
House of Portland. 


> F. E. TAYLOR CO. 


Inside Property Dealers 
83 FOURTH ST. 


CLOTHES 
FOR MEN 


SUITS & COATS 


eisai Floor Henry Building 


Attention! 


If you plan to enter business, 
prepared. 

Only trained men are sent to the 
front. This has been a business 
training school for over 50 years, and, 
with its Faculty of Specialists, cab 
help you. 

Bulletin giving courses, rates, etc., 
upon request. 


DAY AND EVENING 
SESSIONS 


334 Boylston St., 


Weep. RcHaRDsc: ARDSON) 


Securitp Storage Un 


Incorporated 
MAIN AND BELVIDERE STREETS 


Fireproof and non-fireproof storages 


for Household Goods 


Vaults for Silverware 


be 


Boston 


Colonial Piano Corporation 


W. C. MIZELLE, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Factory distributors for the 


Jesse French & Sons’ Complete Line | 
of Pianos, Players and Grands 
Direct from Factory to Home 


205 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


-AMBOLD GROCERY CO. 


January Classes 


Telephony Navigation 
Steam Engines and Boilers 
Architectural Working Drawing 
Sheet Metal Drafting Sheet Metal Shop 
Ship Design Electricity Firing 
Automobile Engines Heating and Ven- 
tilating Surveying Calculations 
Preparatory Course for Lowell Institute 


(Two courses, for both beginners and ad- 
vanced students). 


| 1502 W. MAIN Phones Blvd. 376 and 377 | 


Meats, Vegetables, Fruits, Ete. 


FULL LINE OF 
PURITY CROSS 
Classes start Monday, January 6. Write 


PRODUCTS 
or call for circular and application form. |, - -——— 


Military courses’ discontinued, releasing BROAD STREET B AN K 


entire equipment for evening instruction. 
at Broad Street 3°, on Balances | 


Franklin Union} “nsaetave 


We want to serve you. 
Berkeley and Appleton Streets, Boston 


| 6th 


(Saturdays open till 8 3 p. m.) 


| AGE 


. _ | — FROM —— 
THE PRINCiPIA|\sypNor« HUNDLEY’S 
i cath’ gud tidine tices 
RICHMOND 


Mail Orders 320 E. Grace 
efma(I1ET SHOP 
oAppied ARTS Ceataes 


Patterns—Hand- Made Baby 
Prices Moderate 


A Scheol for Character Building 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


This school affords a thorough academic 
training for young people in all grades 
from kindergarten to college entrance 
and two years of college work. Small 
classes and a large faculty of college 
trained specialists make much individ- 
tal work a valuable feature. Military 
drill, manual training, sewing, cooking 
and business courses. An ideal school 
for vour boy or girl. 


The PrINcIPIA, St. Louis, Mo. 


A prospectus will be mailed on application 


_ Vogue Dresses— | 


209 W. BROAD STREET 


Phone Ran. | 77 


/FUEL OF ALL KINDS 


‘Miss Miller's Private School | 


l‘or Secretaries 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
in all commercial subjects 


| The CARRIE. LOUISE WATSON 


reliable. fevelen “‘esok. | 
References required: | 
high wages. 


' BUSINESS COURSE—Bell and Gregg Systems 


Samuel H. Cottrell & Son 


Our Standard—‘‘Best Quality Only’ 
HY 1103 W. Marshall Street Phone Mad. 177, 


|The EVANS H’DWE CO. 
706 W. Broad. Phone Mad. 3086 
Hardware, Cutlery and Paints 


|Furnace Repairing J. H. DELANEY 
201 N. SYCAMORE 


(PLUMBING ™" 5,274" 
SCHWARZSCHILD BROS. 


RICHMOND'S LEADING JEWELERS 
Broad and 2nd Sts., Richmond, Va. 


BEACON 


| An Incorporated Country - City || __ 


Boarding and Day School 
for Boys and Girls 


Far Illustrated Booklet 
Address 


Che Deasleys 


Photography and Art 


Por sixty years this depart- 
ment store has served the peo- 
ple of Richmond and Virginia. 
We trust that we have merited 
your patronage in the past and 


will, therefore, solicit it in -the 
futu; : Studio of Photographie Art 
uture. 

Morgan Bldg.. Broadway and Washington 


407 Morrison Street 
| Broadway 2837 


C. ELMORE 


Portland, Oregon 
GROVE 


| ‘READY-TO-WEAR 


| improved systems 
| W ood and 


Furrier 
TURNER MILLINERY Hopamamniesens er 


221 N. FIRST STREET 


RELIABLE SHOES 


FLORIST—J. L. RATCLIFFE | 


C7 B. Fitzwilson 


“KAUFMANNS — = 
HUDSON BAY i UR CO. 


Leading Exclusive 
for Women and Children Exclu- 
Sively. Specialty Shop Service) 


: _ Spells Sure Satisfaction. 


Everything for. the Office 


k'ur Manufacturers 
' Moderate Prices—Absolute Reliability 


147 Broadway, PORTLAND, ORE. _ 
Let us equip your office with the latest, most | wie , ', ome 
for filing, accounting. etc. paca ES, peop ae bn Si BLOUSES 
RY B ater! equipment. Large stock of | OMEN'’S UNDERWEAR 
edgers and ruled sheets foore’s Loose ea J ATW AT’ 
systems in stock. Call or write us. ae LES a oA 
309 } SON $§ LE 


ao : Opposite Post Office 
The Bell Book & Stationery Co. Vogue Patterns at Lennon's Annex 
Ei 914 E. _Main St.. _Richmond, Le a. 


The Waist Shop 
The EXCLUSIVE SH 


| Fessionn Hotel Ct., C. F. Berg, Vice Pres. & Mer. 
For Women and Misses 


Dresses, Suits, Millinery, 
Waists. Underwear. 


‘DREYFUS & CO; “nd at Broad. 


Henry R. Haase noises 094 
207 E. Broad Be Alder St. 


RICHMOND _ Main 4061 


Oldest Fur 
ouse 


C. G. APPLEGATH 


Exclusive Furrier 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Two Stores 


124 Second St. 
Main 491 oe 


30 Years 


Portland's 


Coats, 


REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE AND 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
Communicate with 


A. H. BIRRELL, CO. 


216 to 219 Northwestern Bank Building 
Portland, Oregon 


W. H. SAWTELL 
REAL ESTATE 

Phone Tabor 1811 

32nd and Belmont Sts., 


COMPANY 


.) £FiRST _Phone Ran. 


HOFHEIMER’S 


706 | 


ioe ed 
d : 
For the little tots and grown. oa erately | 


TRUNKS, BAGS, SUITCASES | 


One of the most complete lines of HOSIERY | 
in the State to be fonnd in onr Hosiery 
a at lowest prices. 


—— 


Cor. 3rd and Broad 

The Leighton Market | oS 
o22._ N. 6th Street. Phone Mad. 4295. 
High Grade Meats, Poultry, etc. 


W rc ELECTRICAL 
W. 1. Jenks "iar 

LIGHTING FIXTURES 

619-621 E. Main Street =» Phone Mad. 338 | 

H,. F. Ryder 


Ryder Dry Cleaning Co. 


Cleaning, Dyeing and Pressing. 
Mail Orders Solicited 
Harrison ‘St. Phone Ran. 450 | 


| 421 S. 
* LAUNDRY 


ECLIPSI 


Portiand. Ore. 


Ground-Gripper Shoes 
are carried in Portland only at the 
Ground-Gripper Shoe Store 
| 381% 4, Washington St., Portland Ore. 


~The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


| MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Principal | 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
Tel. Brookline 7017 


ROANOKE, VA. 


in 
a Owe 


tlt tl i 


Hancock Dry Goods Co. 


Campbell Ave. First St. 


Salem Ave. 


In the Heart of the Shopping 
District 


1031-10388 PHELAN BLDG. GARFIELD 990 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


SCHOOL, Inc. 
87 Vernon Street 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Small Boys Admitted 
Primary Department to College Entrance 


pendable merchandise. 


If it comes from Hancock's you may 
be sure of the style and quality. 


Hancock’s is the store that sells 
‘“‘Wooltex” Suits and Coats for Women. | 


The School of Individual Attention 
Nineteenth Semester Commences January 13. ‘19. 
Catalogue on Application. Tel. Oakland 4722, 


NEW YORK CITY 


— 


THE LAKESIDE, 28 WEST 46TH, N.Y. ¢. 
Break fast—Luncheon—Dinner 
Just home cookery and everything the very best 
Cafeteria Service 11 till 8 


FOR RENT—Very unusual, attractive apart- 
ments and floors with kitchenette, unfurnished. 
Select private residence. 1388 W. 74th St., N.Y.C. 

LADY desires temporary board with private 
family. Please state terms. K 14, Monitor, 21 
E. 40th St., New York City. 


_ TAMPA, FLA. 


~~ CRACOWANER’S 
Cloaks — Suits — Dresses Del 
our specialty — 


oy, |TURNER & CO. 


When in—TAMPA—why not drink 


“TROPICAL GINGER ALE” 
STRAND THEATRE BOALDING 


The Baker Bros., Inc. 


ONE OF THE SOUTH’S [LEADING 
RETAIL MARKETS AND GROCERIES 


4% Paid on Savings. 


Compounded Quarterly 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Capital Paid in 


Z. T. WATSON 


DEALER IN 
Chickens and Butter 
Fresh and Cured Meats 


4 GOLDBERG BLDG., CITY MARKET 
| We Deliver Roanoke, _Va. _ Phone $17 


— 


? 


Fine Groceries 


Oyr aim is to always please. 


5c 


Franklin Road, Roanoke, Va. 


Store That Counts Quality _ First 


C.J. KAMPER 
GROCERY COMPANY 


THE PURE FOOD 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


492-498 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
5000 


Ivy 


_—__ -—- 


BYCK BROS. CO. 
27-29 WHITEHALL STREET 


Are showing a complete and elaborate 
display of high-grade stylish footwear 
for women, men and children 


FROHSIN’S 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Ready-to-Wear 
Garments Exclusively 


—- ————$—— 


= 


50 Whitehall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


MIAMI, FLA. 
E. B. DOUGLAS CO. 


Merchandise of Quality 


Distinctive Styles ig Ready-to-Wear and Millinery 


—_— -—--— 


DIAMONDS WATCHES 
Beckwith-Range Jewelry Company 
“The House of Quality” 

410 FRANKLIN STREET 


OWEN COTTER JEWELRY CO. 
One of the largest assortments of FLORIDA 
SOUVENIRS, Diamonds, ht pa Jewelry, 
Silverware. 609 Franklin Stre 


WOLF BROS. 


Yhe Home of ey Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
MEN’S OUTFITTERS 
810 Franklin Street | AMI, | 


MORGAN’S Oe: 


HEMSTITCHING AND PLEATING S Y K O R & % >, 


sa: wil GOWNS REMODELED | 
arker Street . ’ 
—— ' Misses’ and Women’s Apparel 
Millinery 


7 
ampa Furnitur : ‘ 
P e Co (;owns 


707 to 715 Florida Ave., Opposite Y¥Y. M. C. A. 
“WE FURNISH THE HOMB”’ MIAMI, FLORIDA 
220 TWELFTH STREET 


— Sr 


Dry Goods—Books—Toys—Office Supplies 
. Victrolas—Sporting Goods 


THE eee REAL aon co. 
S. HALL, Mana 
Room 16 Roberts Bldg. Opposite Post Office 


kKoanoke, Virginia 


The store that sells thoroughly de- | 


Colonial Bank & Trust Co.) 


elite ili iia lie lied 


; 
' 
| 


| Visit the ITALIAN GARDEN DINING ROOM | 
_ MIAMI, FLA. | Cut Rate Stores 118 8: Commercial, 299 N. Com- 


| 


| 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 
270 Morrison and 380 Washington Sts., 
___ PORTLAND, OREGON _ 


GOODYEAR SHOE CO. 


One of the Largest Repair Factories on 
the Coust 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
WE Was H 


With Latest Machinery and Methods | 
\Phone for Wagon 


Azgents for 
“CRAWFORDS' : 
int men’ Ss shoes 


American Cafeteria 


The Largest Daylight 
Hating Place in the City 
150- Fifth Street 

PORTLAND 
PURITAN = Stanvet saan 
‘Not bow much. but bow.good’’ 
Open 6:30 A. M. until 8 P ‘ 


Orchestral Music 
BRANDES, Proprietor 


Keofitoe 


Broadway-Yamhill Building 
Portland 


149 4th St. 
Portland, Oregon 


Excelsior Laundry 
PHONE 5312 
BOOKS 

A Very Complete Stock 


Call or Write for Our 
MONTHLY GUIDE 


Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


APPAREL 


For Men, Women 
and Children 


' SAKS” 


The Store of 
Specialty Shops 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 
SHOES 
“Don’t Ask for Your Size 
Ask to Be Fitted.” 
RICH’S 
1912 FIRST AVENUE re 
REAL ESZATE 
RENTALS 
LOANS 


Jemison R. E. & Ins. Co. 


211 N. 20TH STREET 


PORTLAND, ME. 


LOL OO OL ON RR Ne eee 


M 


OREGON 


Bt. . 


Top Floor, 


Broadway and Yamhill Sts., 
Luncheon 11:80 to 5 


NIKLAS & SON 


| Florists 
'403 Morrison St., PORTLAND, ORE. 


CORONA 


| PORTABLE TYPEWRITER x 
E.W. PEASE COMPANY 


110 Sixtn Street Portland. Ore. 


M, SCOVILL 


' A Strictly 


BICYCLE 


SALESROOM AND REPAIR SHOP 
451 Washington St. between 12th and 13th Sts. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Phone Broadway 4070 


_IKi l lh am Stationery & 


Printing Co. 
Commercial Stationers—Office Outfitters 
Printers and Engravers 
FIFTH AND OAK STREETS 


THEIVY PRESS™. RB. MANN 


FINE PRINTING 


The House of Individual Service 
Pittock Block 


Cowen’s Corset Shop 
588 CONGRESS STREET 
Portland, Maine. opposite Congress Square Hotel. 


Ivy corsets and brassieres; experienced fitters in | 382 Stark Street, Portland, Ore. 
attendance. Both Phones. 


PRINTING BOYER PRINTING CO. 
' . 4 85 5th St., Portland, Ore. 
SA LEM ORE We Appreciate This Opportunity of Extending 
: . | Our Excellent Service to Monitor Readers, _ 
J. L. BUSICK & SON, Groceries 
Charge Accounts at 456 State St. 


| Home ie B 1585 Pacific Phone East t 3583 
. A. Andersen, Proprietor 


QUFEN CITY 
STEAM CLEANING AND DYEING WORKS 
Goods called for and delivered 
| 288 Grand Avenue, , PORTLAND, OREGON 
‘*Your Satisfaction Is Our Success’’ 
IMPERIAL LAUNDRY CO. 
We Satisfy 
| 356 Russell Strect Phones: East 220—B 2264 


S. THOUVENEL 


mega SHOP 
877 Stark =, N. corner West Park 
RrLaND. ‘OREGON 


mercial and 1097 Chemeketa Sts. 

4 STORES PRY ONE | 
U. G. Shipley Company 
Uutfitters to Women, Misses 
and Children 
Where shopping is a pleasure 
Ray L. Farmer Hardware Co. | 

EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 
Court and Commercial! Sts. Phone 191 .; 


ae Ne Re oe enn eo 


1519-W Mais CX aVir8 KeIe Shoes | 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS FROM MANY CITIES | 


SPOKANE, nie 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


a i i i il 


One ata omtaneatt in the owest 
Phone Main 4272 


OFFICE OPEN EVENINGS 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


Monica B. Thompson 


Public Stenographic Offices 
212-214 Bagle Building 
POKAN WASH. 
Satisfaction assured. Prices right. | 


_ SEATTLE, WASH. 7 
: Supply Laundry Co. 
Family Work 
Our Speciality 


VISITORS ARE WELCOME 
Main Office and Plant 


| 
- 


STORES COM PANY INC. 


Clean, Sanitary Grocery : Stores 
Main Office and Warehouse 


; (Donart’s 
House of Flowers 


Telephone Main 5235 
Riverside & Lincola 


. for All Occasions 


__208 Third Avenue South 
~- Oo -.M AN! S 
EXCHANGE 
Home Cooked Meals 


1265 Republican Street 
Telephone Cap. 300 _ 


BROADWAY LAUNDRY 


Gives Satisfactory Service 
Try Us. Main 1849 


SEATTLE 


BAKERY GOODS 


1821-25 Minor Avenue, 


FINE FURS 


. Large Selection 
Remodeling and Repuiring 


BODENECK & JACOBS. 


Spokane’s Leading Furriers 
__ 830 RIVERSIDE, COR. LINCOLN _ 


=CRESCENT 
WIVERSIDE. MAIN AVENUE AED WALL STREET: 


FORTY NINE SPECIALTY SHOPS 

FORMING ONE GREAT INSTITUTION 
ORGANIZED FOR 

COMPLETE AND SATISFYING 


_ Culbertson, 
Grote-Rankin Company 


Spokane, Washington 
General Department Store 


Groceries Home Furnishings 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED __ 


Union Printing Company | 


FINE JOB PRINTING 


EK. D. FORMAN, Prop. 
| a J Main 2 2262. 414 First Avenue Sed 


~ KEYSTONE PRINTING CO. 
A SECOND AVENUE 
F. W. Greenburg, Prop. 
‘Printing That Pleases Particular People 
Main 748 


CRYSTAL LAUNDRY CO. 


For Dry Cleansing. Rug and Curtain 
Cleaning you can an 6 on the CRYSTAL 


SERVICE 


Ww alla W alla, 1 W ash. 


FOR OUR 820 


CRUEN ASK 
AND $20.00 
Military Watch 


K. FALKENBERG 
Mail Orders Golicited _ 


GARDNER & oP 
The Quality 8 
all s Largest ~ -\e Best Store 
Ladies’ ao -to-Wear, Millinery, Dry Goods, 
Clothing. Shoes, Groceries 


© am 


-~ 7 


Gruen Bracelet Watch | 


| 
ie Union St.. SEATTLE. W ASH. | 
OLD HOMESTEAD 
- BRAND 
The Best of Everything for the Table 


— 
Cleaning and Dyeing 


_ Carpets and Oriental Rugs 


THE EAGLE DYE WORKS 
once. | Satisfactory Service | 
| 1901, Fifth Ave. _ Telephone Elliott 88. | 


R. COOPER WILLIS 
| Tidelands. Waterfront. Dock Sites 


and Manufacturing Locations 


660 Empire Building, SEATTLE 
Phone Main 193 


| Dressmaking and Stylish Millinery. Remodeling 
2 specialty. The Amon Apts., Apt . 3, Corner 
, Sth and _Marion._ _Ebove Elliot _ Sie Je, 


neo COMA, W ASH. 
a § Everything for ieribedy. 


Rhodes Brothers 


The Biggest and Best Store 
in ‘Tacoma 


SYLVESTER BROS. CO. 
Wholesale Grocers 

= rth Ave, South. Sarnsg Maino 
EATTLE. WASH., 1 J Sree 


 AUGUSTINEGKYER 


SEATTLE WASH. FOUR STORES 
2 Groceries.Meats DeliciousCandies 
| 


| “STOP AND SHOP” 
| IN SEATTLE 
HELP YOURSELF 


Good Foods for a Little Less 
F STOP AND SHOP STORES CO. 
GROCERS 


Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT PRICES GOOD GOODS 
Fourteenth and aa | AST 378 SEATTLE | 
RT 


Meron ' 


Little . 2: Anne Grocery : 
WHERE QUALITY COUNTS | 
Phone Q. A. 2443 15 W. Galer Street | 


BROOKL YN' DAIRY CO. | ‘Dry Goods, We earing Apparel 
| Inc. 
| 4833 14th Avenue N. E. Kenwood 89. SEATTLE 
TRY SUHRADER’S HOME COOKED FOODS 
113 Madisom Street 
Seattle 


STAR-BIRD DELICATESSEN 
MRS. JAMES PRENTICE_ Prop. 
602 UNION STREET 


HICKS’ CAFETERIA | 
SERVICE 


'Second and Madison. Leary Building , | 
_SE ATTL FE and Ready-to-Wear Men's Furnishings 


inte liepucbenchelisialinheince mien’ Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves 
r ve in 
When You Arri 1114 Broadway, TACOM: A 


SEATTLE neh —— 
Try the Grill Room at the McDON ALD SHOE 


HOTEL SEATTLE High Grade. Footwear 


| 830-836 


Furniture and 
‘Home Furnishings 


Broadway at Eleventh Street 


“FEIST & BACHRACH 


HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 


‘BOOKS, office supplies, 


tione and ice ¢ 


stationery: 
» eream. 
THE BOOK NOOK. 


— -—- ee + 


BUTTE, MONT. 


~~ PPL LP PPP PPP PP LPL PIII PPP 


lawssvi tte, 


715 UTAH AVENUE Phones 815 and 816 
GROCERIES 
At the Right Price 


MISSOULA, MONT. 


confec- | 
Wholesale and retail. | 


—--- — 


___ PIONEER SQUA __ . Se 
All standard makes such as Hanan, 
Florsheim, Bostonian, Ground Grip- 


TOTEM POLE INN 
per, Dorothy Dodd, Utz & Dunn, 


1524 Third Avenue 
THE E W AL L. ACE SHOP etc., for men, women and children. 
948 BROADWAY 
Course Luncheon and 


1513 Second Avenue SOSERA Dioner | TWO O STORES — 1301 PACIFIC AVENUF 
‘Miss Oliver’s Baby Shop, Inc. | 


50¢ 
Washington 
- Fitth Avenue and Union Street Tool and Hardware Company | 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


GENER AL HARDWARE, SPORTING GOODS 


Gymnasium Outfits ant Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTER CUTLERY 


Agents for Yale Locks 


35c 


/A full showing of Children’s Wearing | 
'- Apparel from infants to sixteen 
| years of age. 


i928 Pacific Avenue TACOMA 


H. KE. KNATVOLD 
| General Hardware 
1123 Tacoma Avenue - Bike: <.~ 


CARLYLE'S © 
CAFETERIA 


VOGUE HAT and GOWN | 
| SHOP : 


or Discriminating People 
| Where fasbions in Quality and Harmony reign. 


RVIS MUSIC HOUSE 
“A One Pri 2 Music House.’’ Complete line of 
_ The New Edison Grafonola Popular Music. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


F. C. STANNARD & CO. 
MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Read Building—Contractors and Power Plant | 
ent. Correspondence solicited from users 


and manufacturers. 
314-315 Dooly Block, SALT LAKE CITY 


PAULOO 
mace a TAILOR, FURRIER 
S. State Street 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 


J. A. SKINNER—Grocer 
Our Service Is Right 


aE AND ag 8 MARKET 
Cerner Arno aed Coal . Phone 185 
0. A. MATSON & Co. 


Books, Stationery, Kodaks and Supplies 
Sporting Goods 


Ss. T. VANN 
Mew Mexico's Fine Art Jeweler 
Watch Ineapector, A.. T. & S. F. R. 


T. WASHBURN CoO. 


Exclusive milateittetots of Kuggpubelmer Clothes | 


1232 122 South Second 


ROSENWALD’ S 
Ladies’, Children’s and Men’s Furnishings 
Corner 4th St. and Central Ave. 


JUNEAU, ALA SKA 
MEN’S CLOTHING 


FURNISHIN GS 


H: S. GRAVES, Front St. 


THE FASHION 
Ready-to-Wear Garments 


‘MILLINERY — CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 


QUALITY MEATS 
FRYE-BRUHN CO. 


206 SEWARD STREET 


The Luncheonette 


Ice Cream—Wholesale and Retail 
‘Contectionary Hot Fountain Drinks 
Light Lunches—-Home Cooking 


THE ALASKA GRILL 
Fresh Oysters—Cream Cake 


Meals All Hours 


Independent Meat Market 


Fiye Meats and Provisions 


ALASKA PICTURES 
Industries, Art Prints 


svbiote. 
Write te Winter & Pond Co 


405 Union St., White Bldg. 


: BD Millinery 


| 917 Pacific Avenue - - TACOMA. WASH. 
HETRICK 
| 


PRICE 


RNetrodeling done gladly 18th and Commerce Street 


Main 7553 
| 215% MADISON STREET 
SHAMEK’'S 
oa Pleating and Button Works 

| H. SHAMEK, Prop. 
Pict ‘Ee dg#ing and Hem Stitching 
| Phone Main 53850—417 U nion’ St. --Seattle, Wash, 


THE STYLE SHOP—MRS.: J. HALLUM 
We specialize in hemstitchinz. fancy waists, 
embroidery, picoting. buttons and buttonholes, 


plaiting, etc. 
204 P.-Il. Bldg... 


Elliott 4772 
ACME LAUNDRY | 
East 2299 = 


High Grade Hand Work a Specialty 
1818 Fast Madison Street, SEATTLE 


FORESTHURSTHOTEL | 


1216 Ninth Avenue. ; Main 4955. 


Centrally located. Sleeping Porches, 
Cottages. Tennis Court. _ Table Board. 


Woodlawn Flower Shop 
Main 663 


1410-1412 Second Avenuc, SEATTLE 
. WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


ROBER TS BRO T HERS 
GROCERS-BAKERS 


SEATTLE | 


gi we. 
GROCERS ° 


_ 949 lesan Avenue. Main 213. TACOMA. 


MRS. BARRY’ S HAT BOX 
SMART MILLINERY ‘ 
4 St. 


BRICK’S WAIST SHOP 
938 Broadway 


Exclusive Waists for eenen 
$5, $7.50 and $10 


FRED VESEHOFF ( CO. 


Seattle 


_Helens— ae 


Broadway {Baleony), TACOMA 


Tacoms Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
11TH AND PACIFIC AVE. 
Checking and Savings Accounts 
‘Trust Department 


—_ — 


Tacoma Steam Laundry 


Cleaning, Dyeing and Pressing Department 
Phone Main 224. TACOMA, WASH. 


ga. WwW. 


Our Floral Telegraph covers 
U. S. and Canada 


HARRY A. CROUCH | 


W. F. LARNE 
| “agar 


Diamonds and Jewelry 


EWELRY MADE TO ORDER 
EXPERT WATCH REPAIRING 


ls Main 3695 


-—-—_——. 


“MANIKE 
FLORIST 
1219 Gth Ave., Cor. M _St. Tet. 


CAL LSON a “AHNQUIST. Tailors 
BETTER CLUTHES FUR MEN 
105 _So, 1 10th Street pen TACOMA 


ZIMMERMAN'S BARBE R SHOP 
First-Class ip Every lLespect 
1301-3 Commerce Street, Tacoma, 


= ee ee 


Cc, -J. JOHNSON 
Resi Estate—lIoans an ey 
al Provident, Bids. P. O _Bo 686 


YAKIMA, WASH. 
YakimaMeat at Company | 


YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 
Producers ,.of 
ANCHOR BRAND Hams, 


and 
COWICHE BRAND Butter and Cheese 


A.D. BARKER & CO. 


23 S. Second Street “ 


a Sn 


Wash. 


419 Pike Street, SEATTLE 
Turrell Shoe Company 


992 2nd Ave., Burke Building, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


“aeade uae HIGH GRADE SHOES 


FIRE AND AUTOMOBILE _ 
INSURANCE 


R. E. WALKER 
633 Pioneer Building, Seattle 
MAIN 159 


ACME PRE SS 


BUSH 
DISTINOTIVE PRINTING 
1007. Third Avenue Main 1997 


Merchants Printing Co. 
ADOLPH CAHEN, Mgr. 

We want your business” 

72 Columbia Street Main 677 _ SEATTLE 


MUHL PAINT CO. 


| Wall Paper, Paints, Oils, Glass, Brushes, 
Interior Decorating Picture Framin 
Phone Main 5661. 618 Pike Street, SEATTLE 


GE L. DAVIS 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
901 Pike St., Seattle Main 1887 


RUMMECK — Authority on Hair Trimming 
1408 4th Ave. IMPERIAL HOTEL, Seattle. 
BARBER SHOP IN RBPAR HOTEL LOBBY 


TAILOR 
: T. J. O’NEIL 
| PANTAGES BLDG... 


— 
-—-—-- _— ee 


Bacons, Lard 


SEATTLE 


‘Quality First’’ Goo 


“ROBERTA” AND JUSTRITE CORSETS 
Expert Cn in Attendance 


Grand Union * 


Women’s and (Children's Ready- to-W ear Sto 
Masonic Byilding Fe 


LESLIE. M. ROSE 
Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, 


ae 418 1 Ww. Yakima Ave. 


etc. 
Diamonds, 
Repairing. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


IODA PAS PLD PSS 


PPLPLPPLEP PLS 


Cataract Market, Grand and Hewitt 


SEATTLE SAVES YOU 25 PER CEN'T ON MEATS 


Good foods make eating a pleasure age 


WOOD COMPANY | 


| Phone 4442 


| 
| 
| 
| 


] 


Ps 


-PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Ine, | 


2177 Shattuck Avenue 


2125 Bonar Street 


CO. 


SS 


|STULI, 


TACOMA | 


\ THE ONE CASH | 


| 118-149 East Santa Clara Street, 


| Good Meats 
REAL ESTATE 


| 
Tent | WOMEN'S COATS, DRESSES, WAISTS, SKIRTS _ 


Sensible Gifts in Every Department | 


| WAISTS—SWEATERS—SILK 


Main 419 | 


~ Pacific Coast Furniture Co. 


RRR YY 


Good Things for the Table, Kitchen and Laundry 
da | 


Quality Market, ‘19th and B’dway 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 
Kaufman-Leonard Company | 


QUALITY 
FURNITURE | 
| 


i 


GEORGE J. 


AZ 28 RE SLC RS. 


WOLFF 


| RELIABLE DRY GOODS. FURS AND, 


READY-TO-WEAR GARMENTS 
BLYTH & BLYTH, Inc. | 
ae Clothes for Men 


__REASONABLY PRICED — 


ORR’S GROCERY 
House of Quality 
Rest of Everything for the Table 


iC AUTHORN & CAUTHORN, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
AND __INSURANOE | 


— — — 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


- Moving Storing 
Packing. 
WesternVan &Stor ageCo | 


1511 Shattuck Ave. Te. nt 2690 
* Auto Vans and Small Macitoes 


HIN KS 
DRY GOODS 


One of- Berkeley's 
Largest 
Stores 

Hink & Son 
THE 

SHOP OF WAISTS 


Clever¢Blouses Our Specialty 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


Meat Market 


Rerkeley 342 


; 
PPP LL 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


! 
; 


* ey 


: Inc. 


California 
Telephones Berkeley 341, 
2275 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


ae | 


Cosy Cafeteria 


2510 DURANT AVENUE 
. Near Telegraph 


WHITNEY & WHITNE Y 


Coal, Wood and Express 
Tel. Berk. 687 


THE BOOTERIF 
Shoes for the Family 
2233 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 


— —— 


MARSHALL STEEL COM PANY 


Dry Cieaners arid Dyers 
2124 Centre Street, Berkeley 
Delivery in Oakland. Verkelery. Kichmond 


Manhattan Laundry Co. 
1812 DWIGHT WAY 
Tel. Berkeler 385 


.. BUTTERFIELD 


Stoves and Crockery 
a Shattuck Avenue. Berse: o7 


F. 


y 
SAN JOSE. CAL. 
Rooke. stationery. | 
games and school 
books a specialty. 
114-116 South First St., San Jose, Cal. _ 
& SONNIKS EN 
Suitse—Coats— Dresses— W aists— Lingerie 
Dry Goods__Housebold Goods 
SPRING’S Ine. 
nate. of Hart Schafiner and Marx Clothes 
anta Clara and _Market Streets 
IN SAN JOSE T'S 
18-26 KE. Santa Clara Street. Est. 1869 
OVERLAND-TOTTEN G ARAGE 
AUTOMOBILES. PARTS AND SERVICE 


graces, Jurenile 
40-44 South First Street 
Fat. 1865 
HEROLD'S FOR SHOES 
San_ Jose, Cal. 


Tucker's Photographic Studio 
PORTRAITURE — COMMERCIAL 
Porter Bldg. 2nd and Santa Clara Sts. 
PAPERHANGER Ww OODFINISHER 

THOM aS BAIN 
es PA NTER 363 Delmas Ave. 
MAURICE pole ae el 
Taiior te Men and Wo 
N. 2nd St.. SAN 1086. 
DUDL BY WENDT 
Market—2nd S8&St. 


24 


Cale 


Entrance 
San Jose, Cal. 


INSURANCE 
_NOTARY 


Central 


—_— 


J..E. FISHER 


LOANS _ 12 N 2nd St. 


- PALO ALTO, CAL. 


BOP BPBB BBR LLB ILI III I 


FRAZER & CO. 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 


For Men, Women and Children 


U NDERWEAR 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


LEAT i By “-HOSIERY- —GL OVES 
IDAY NOVELTIES 


MER c HANDISE ORDE RS 


“BIXBY & LILLIE _ 


GROCERIES «and 
QUEENSWARE 


Choicest Fruits, Berries and Vege- 


tables in Season 
PALO ALTO) CAL. 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


PALLY OY YY YY YY eoesneses eee eee 


LINOLEUM, RUGS, STOVES 
| BEDDING SUPPLIES AND WINDOW SHADES 


M, ABRAMS 


_ MERCHANDISE OF QUALITY | 


V ALLE/O, CAL. 


rey eorws rw 


OPP LOI 


BARKER’S BAKERY 
' HOME MADE BREAD, ROLLS, 
CHOICE PIES AND COFFEE E CAKES. 
525 Marin St. Vallejo, Cal. 


SACRAMENTO. CAL. 


WESTERN TRANSFER, 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 


Piano Moving a Specialty Auto Trucks 
» 4012 Tth St., Sacramento, Cal. 
Res. Wap. 211-J. 


5 5. 


Office Phone M. 


‘In Sacramento 
The Best Shoes for Less Money 
A. C. KAUFMAN 
610 J Street 


| | Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Garments 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Ne al ll al all lll alll ll al lal al alll al 


Frederick J. Wallace, E. E. 
Bryce A. Smith, B. S. 


_. FHE 
ELECTRIC SHOP 
Kiverything Electrical 
for the Home 
“SUNBEAM” MAZDA LAMPS 


1106 Sixth Street, near K 
) BACnet 0, .. CARIFGRNTS 


CHAS. P. NATHAN 
AND SONS 


Everything to Wear 


FOR 


Men, Women 
and Children 


Sixth St. and — California St.. 


“QUALITY” 
BAGGAGE 


Exclusive Agents for Hart- 
mann Wardrobe ‘Trunks. 
Won all awards at P.P.I.E. 


Factory in connection 


aaa. Quality Trunk Co. 


Under Central Bank, 14th at Broadway 


hone Oakland 1468 
2307 CHESTRUT ST.. OAKLAND. CAL. 


SUNSET 
GROCERY COMPANY | 


| You are —— sure of your goods when you | 
t them from us. 


1209 ‘Se Oakiand _ Lakeside 5500 | 


QUALITY MEATS 


At Bottom Prices 
OAKLAND MARKET 
isth | Street. opposite Pantage’s Theater __ 


STOCKTON, CAL. 


POI IDF POLI POL RODD DMO OOOO 


J St.. Sacramento | 


Weinstock, Lubin & Co! 


A Department Store 


; -~ . A ee ww 


WALK-OVER SHOES 


STYLE COMFORT SERVICE 


HUDSON’S Walk-Over Boot Shop | 


} 


Sacramento, Cal. 
—A store that cherishes its 44-year- 


old reputation for integrity. Send for | 440 East Majo Street ce 
our ic CATALOG. STOCKTON Phone 2183 


a |G koe 
ice fl. Sees FOOTWEAR FOR il 


23 E. Main Street, Stockton, Cal 
Official Watch Inspector Southern Pacific Co., 
Western Pacitic R. R., Tidewater South- 
Exclusive Ladies’ Tailor 
209-10-11-12 Physicians’ Bldg., 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


err Ry., Central California Traction Co. 
Pickett-Atterbury Co. 


Expert Watch Repairin Phone 1478 
R. W 
MEN’S CLOTHING 


Where Quality Tells and Brice Sells, Watches, 
LADIES’ CLOAKS and SUITS 


yiamonds, Jewelry, 605 E. Main St. Stockton, Cal, 


STOCKTON 
LEATHER GOODS FACTORY 


Trunks, Traveling Bags, Suit Cases, 
Fine Leather Goods 
C. P. ZOERB. 624 East Main Street 


Arwoop Printine (0: | 
STOCKTON, CAL, 


Littlefield Corbett Co. 


Linoleum, Rugs, Stoves, Bedding Sup- 


plies, Furniture, and Window Shades | 
634 BAST MAIN STREET | 


Wilkes "Pearson Knutzen Co.., 


Groceries—Fruit—Poultry 
Phone 625 | 
| 
| 


Krebs Building. 624 J Street __ 


WASSERMAN - /GATTMANN CO. 


“60 YEARS IN SACRAMENTO” 


Correct Fashions in Everything 


WOMEN and CHILDREN WEAR 


H. L. DEAN 


GROCER 
Twentieth and J Streets 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
All Brands Foreign and Domestic 


705 E. Weber Avenue, STOCKTON, CAL. 


CENTRAL MARKET 
ARTHUR AULWURM., Proprietor 
FRESH AND SALT MEATS 

__37 8. California St., Stockton. Tel. 4270. 


DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 


GROCERS | 
Weber Avenue STOCKTON, CAL. | 
Goods Telephone 314 | 


802 E. 


_ OAKLAND, CAL. |. 


wre 


| 260 Stockton Street 


| 60-61 WHITTELL BUILDING 


in 
25 Stock oo “x 


| For 28 28 


SAN FRANCISCO ~ 


| DAVENPORT 


BYRON MAUZY 


HOME OF THE CHICKERING ~= 
Chickering A, 
Pianos and Am- | \ 


‘pico Reproducing 
Pianos, Sohmer 
| Pianos and Player 
Pianos, Byron 


————— 
Sutientshetetetee 


'Mayzy Pianos and 


Player Pianos. 


& TREACY. FOSTER, HOFR- 
MANN and other Pianos and Player Pianos 


| Also the Celebrated aif hg, ned Uncle Sam’ 5 


choice for the Nav 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CANADIAN FUR CO. 


Buy your Furs here. 


All kinds of remodeling done. 
Best Work Guaranteed. 


Cash or Credit 


942 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO 


| Next to Bank of Italy’ 
FURRIERS 
Large New. Stock of Furs 
Good 


— 


Assortment 


Garments made to Order, Remodeled or Repaired 


PRESLEY & CO. 
_ SUTTER 7295 
SPENGEMANN & SUHR 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
FINE FURS 


Furs of all descriptions remodeled, 
pense and redyed. Furs kept 
torage at reasonable rates, 
_Jpatatie, SAN FRANCISCO, Gal, 
hone Kearney 2572 


MINoRs 


Haberdashery 
830 Market St, SAN FRANCISCO 


Johnson Brothers, Inc. 
GROCERS : 


years the only first-class wholesale and 
retail temperance grocers in San Franciseo,® 


Full Line of ‘Holiday Goods _ 
on Sale. 
Fillmore and Sacramento Streets 


HUNNICUTT’S 
CANDIES AND LUNCHEON 


Home of LA FRANCE Chocolates |. 
171 O’Farrell Street (Next to Orpheum) 
10% Off to Men in Uniform 


Boos Bros.. Cafeteria 
725 RKET STREET 


ia? 


MA 
and 1059 MARKET STREET 
“A GOOD PLACE TO EAT” 


Phone 408 __ jo QUALITY BAKERY 
i “VICTORY” Bread and Pastry 
Phone 1072. 8381 E. Main St. i 


: FAT AT THE 
Candies and Ice Cream ARLINGTON CAFETERIA 
Luncheon a Specialty 


26-32 S. SUTTER STREET | 
Ss CO. 


SHEET METAL 


THE MILLER HAYS 
125 North California Street. Tel. 2621 


i 
| 


wM. 
S Kk Street, ‘ 


TRUST, Prop. 


*AIRQ 
i«~ 


Sacramento, California 


| 762 Market Street 


CRYSTAL CAFETERIA 


Carefully 
and 


Selected foods well cooked 
prepared LA satisfied workers 


USIC 
Phelan Building 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA 


Home recipes used in preparing wholesome, 
carefully chosen foods. 


1383 POWELL STREET 


PLUMBING, HEATING. 
THE WONDER Ince. 


STOCKTON, CAL. 


> 


ing Apparel, Millinery and Toggery | 


MRS. ORR MU RPHY GEORGIA on 
STOCKTON'’S ONLY EXCLUSIV 
CORSET SHOP | 


E. a St. 
PRICES, $1.00 To $25. Phone 1492 


For Dry Goods = Ladies’ and 
Children’s Ready to Wear call on us 
M..LEVY & BRO. 


ost Kroes 
Exclusive Sale Hart Scuaffner & Marx Clothes 


Style Plus Clothes 
| 820 B. Main Street STOCKTON, CAL. 


THRELFALL BROS. — 


 Faultless Clothing and Hats—Furnishing Seeds 
489 E. Main Street, STOCKTON, CAL 


BIEHL 


MILLINERY, CORSETS, BRASSIERES. 
Telephone ‘2166 609 EK. Main Street 


STATIONERS 
Books, Leather Novelties, Bibles, 
Quality Stationery and Engraving. 
TREDWAY BROS., 516 East Main Street. 


MOVING, ,auto trucking, fireproof, storage. 
PACIFIC TRANSFER CO., 110 South Aurora 
St. Phone 3561. _ PRE MERE ES 


_FRESNO, CAL... 


Everything 
Tor the House 


58 Years SACRAMENTO 


in Business 


Cae KREBS & CO. 
Wall Paper, Paints, Glass 
AUTOMORILE OILS AND 
GREASES 


626 J and 1008 Seventh Street 
SACRAMENTO 


M3 wb 7, * 
AY wT, 
MELDRUM 

907 K Phone M-914 
__ SACRAMENTO, CAL. | 
BUY YOUR CLOTHES FROM as 
J. H. HEITMAN 

MEN’S 


FINE TAILORING 
$35.00 and up 


WE MAKE THE BEST 
Sacramento, Cal. | 


1A Complete " Selestion of Women’s 


EATON’S | Apparel for: Every Purpose 
Clothing Renovatory Coats, Millinery, Underwear, 


Skirts, Parasols, _ete. 
Cleaning of 


FRESNO, CAL IFORNIA 


422 J Street, 


Dresses, Suits. 
Hosiery, _Waists, 


RED CHERR 


1356 Eye Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


~C. F. Shellgrain Emile P. Ritter 


Shellgrain and Ritter 
FLORISTS 


Floral Designs a Specialty 
Telephone Kearny 3909 


7 GROCERIES 
ICH CREAM 
CONFECTIONERY 


1720 16th St. Phone Main 686 
PEOPLE’S | 
SAVINGSBANK 


SAVINGS—-COMMERCIAL 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


___ | 148 Kearny Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


() or D RU F F Be Sutter Hotel Building _ 
“OOD aa COAL} ~ Exclusive Hatters : 


28 Powell St. Doug. 2730 


BESSIE PETERSON 
Ready made and made to order 
CORSETS 


Makes Warm Friends 


M —- 


BOWMAN AUTO Surely 


toss ORIES . 
WHOLESALE PORN 


NATIVE SONS BUILDING = 11 AND-J 


Telephone Address 1817 Eye St. 


625 Bush Street 


CARL NELSON 
FINE SHOE REPAIRING BY HAND 
At the BOOTERY 
152 Geary Street AN FRANCISCO 


BONDS INSURANCE 
RUSSELL GETTEMY 
Associated with Spengler & Frase 
1 Nat. Bank Bldg. Sutter 1106, 8. F. 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS BOUGHT AND ion 
JOHN HOWELL 


328 Post Street U 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Printing and Bc x sn. 


77 Fourth Street N- FRANCISCO 
~ FOR SALE—Well rn Be grocery business 

in a ert of South San Francisco, 

San Mateo Co. estenmar address J. J., 
1100 ist Nat. PA sg . San Francisco, Cal. | 


Kearny 1655 


OAK PARK 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


‘Oak Park, SACRAMENTO, CAL, 
18- Thirty-ffth Street 


Complete House Furnishers: 
' Out of High-Rent District 
A. W. CLIFTON. Proprietor 


nion Square 


An Exclusive Shop of Women’s Wear- | week. 


CARY | . 
Hl 


| 1114 HEARST. BLDG. _ 


—— | SILVERWARE 


-COHL BROTHERS | 


HOTEL DOREL 
Modern. sunny, nicely fur. rooms, $3.50—$5.00 
Ideal environment. Inspection solicited. 
California at Larkin St., San Francisco 


line COAL 


Answers the Burning Question 


Central Coal Company 


Tel. Kearny 2647 
650 EIGHTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


—NEED LUMBER QUICK? 


A carload ora stick 


Van Arsdale-Harris Lumber 
Company 


Distributors of all Pacific Coast SOFT WOODS 
Inquiries Solicited 


5th and Brannan Streets. Phone Kearney 2076. 


SAN F RANCISCO 


nmheimer 
the Trunk man 


758 MARKET STREET 
INDESTRUCTO 
TRUNKS 


Bags, 
Ladies’ 


LEON H. KELLNER | 


Inks—Mucilage—Paste 
Typewriter Ribbons—Carbon Papers 
Retail—Wholesale—Export 
_____ Kearny 612 


‘MIL L INER 
EXCLUSIVE. HAT MODELS 
Ross. Early Apartments 
Post and Leavenworth, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SANBORN, VAIL. & CO. 


557-563 MARKET STREET 
Office Supplies, Stationery, Artists’ 
Pictures and Picture Framing 


DIAMONDS 


Suit Cases 
Hand Bags 


Material 
Engra ving 
WATCHES 


818 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.’ | 
CLOCKS 


Jeweler Designer 
HENRY S. BAILEY 


Artistic Dismond Jewelry 
Manufactured and Repaired 
183 Geary St., San Francisco, -eacrion §22-523 
Mail Orders mblems 


Johnson & Merewether 
GOWNS 


726 Sutter St. Phone Frank. 4574 
FRANK W. PETERS 
Better Tailoring 


189 O’FARRELL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


‘ JOSEPH’S 
Florist 
233 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 
WALL PAPER. 4 
-PAINTING AND DECORATING. | 


THE TOZER CO, . 
429 SUTTER STREET ' Douglas 1869 
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ART NEWS. AND COMMENT 


ART IN 1918 


A Compliment and a Warning 

Art production in 1918, according 
to the old standards, has been negli- 
gible. There have been™*many exhibi- 
tions in the allied countries, Dut: the 
works shown mark time—no more. 
How could it be otherwise? The 
thoughts, hearts, and in many cgses 
the bodies of art-workers have. been’ 
with the colors, at home, as well as 
abroad. But now light dawns. With 
renewed hope we can dwell’on the 
past art year and turn to the future 
with awakening joy. ys 

The art effort of 1918 divides itself 
into two categories—Restitution and 
Publicity. 

Restitution, that is, the restoration 
of works of art to museums and 
houses in Belgium, France and Italy 
from which they have been stolen, is 
now in progress. It is too early to. 

, frame any kind of list, but the work | 
of restitution, half sob, half exulta- 
tion, is now going on. Progressing, 
too, are the arrangements for restor- 
‘ing the cathedrals and edifices which 
have been, in many instances, wan- 
tonly and willfully maimed. These 
restorations will tax the powers of 
the ablest grchitects. They have a 
task, almost impossible, before them. 
So the end of 1918 finds the civilized 
world once more happily busy with 
reconstruction. 

And Publicity, or—to use a kinder 
word—Growth. The fourth year of 
the war found the Allies realizing a 
dream that certain writers and lec- 
turers had long worked for—the closer 
alliance of art with the state and the 
people. Ht was a slow -growth—but 
it grew. During the first two years of 
the war little was done \by either 
France, Great Britain or Italy. Brave 
Belgium could do less. Her artists 
were exiles. It was no doubt due to 
one man, to a neutral, to a Dutchman 
of genius, to Raemaekers, whose right- 
eous anger scorched and shriveled up 
his neutrality, that the gevernments 
of the Allies at last realized how art 
could aid the rousing of the peoples. 
Raemaekers was the first: he remaine 
the ablest; he is still the fiercest and 
the finest of the scourgers of hypocrisy 
and tyranny, as those who have seen 
his recent cartoons at the Allied War 
Salon know. 

When the governments realized that 
the appeal of the picture is quicker 
than .the appeal of the printed page 
they proceeded to act. Strange to say 
they cut the solid strands of red tape 
and sent out to the front, and into the 
dnunition areas, not only painters of 
hardened reputations, but the younger 
spirits “also. Those who are ac- 
quainted with British art wondered, 
not without delight, at the list~ of 
names—Kennington, Brangwyn, Clau- 
sen, Bone, Nevinson, Pears, Hartrick, 
Rothenstein, Shepperson. These afl 
produced lithographs which have been 
shown and scattered over the allied 
countries. Others painted pictures, a 
series of which is to be shown at 
Washington next month by such ar- 
tists as Sargent, Orpen, Nicholson 
Augustus John and others. Canada, 
too, had her artists at the front. In- 
deed, in the last months of the war the 
men fighting with the gun encountered 
men of all nationalities fighting with 
the pencil—Frenchmen, British, Ital- 
ians and Americans, all viewing the | 
war, not without danger, and prepar- 
ing for the salons and exhibitions of 
1918 and afterward, which will not 
allow the Great War to be soon for- 
gotten. Yes, 1918 saw the culmination 
of the trend of art from the studio 
into the world. } 

This prodigious effort, this attempt 
to portray the unportrayable, falls 
into three groups—the Picture, the 
Poster, and the Illustration. 

The Poster has done immense serv- 
ice, but the law of art applies equally 
to a Poster as to a Holbein miniature. 
That law is merely that the best work 
can be produced only by the trained 
man who is also a man of vision. 
Many of the innumerable posters that 
have been produced during the war 
failed, not through any lack of effort 
on the part of the artists, but simply 
because they had not been trained for 
the business, or because they had no 
particular affinity for it. A plance at 
the gallery of war posters at the Allied 
War Salon showed how far in advance 
of other nations are the French in 
Poster art. Nothing finer has been 
produced than Abel Faivre’s “On les 
aura,” or the same artist’s “Outcast,” 
showing the Kaiser bending beneath 
the rushing whirlwind of the allied 
flags. The soldier bearing a load of 
books was one of America’s best ef- 
forts, and for direct appeal few were 
better than James Montgomery Flagg’s 
indignant Marine taking off his coat. 
In illustration Forain and Steinlein re- 
mained, as they have been for years— 
masters. Another Frenchman, an il- 

‘lustrator, Lucien Jonas, has won fame. 
He has felt the war, felt what he has 
seen, and has communicated it to us 
with an almost unbearable directness. 
He loses himself in what he #ees.. 
Most of the war artists have carried 
their peace eyes with them. Muirhead 
Bone is a typical example. His war 
drawings are beautiful and. sensitive, 
‘like his peace drawings. Can he have 
seen the same sights, we ask ourselves, 
as Lucien Jonas? 

Erie Kennington is one of those 
whose reputation has soared through 
the war. He has given a new raiment 
of dire actuality to pre-Raphaelitism. 
Sir John Lavery has made war scenes 
attractive, almost pretty. Paul Nash 
has developed an uncanny, gnome- 
like medievalism, very striking, very 
personal. His “Crater Pools, Below 
Hill 60,” might be an illustration to 
Dante. Spencer Pryse, an artist of 
growing power, has used war as a 
theme for the expression of graceful, 
wicturesque compositions, always 

 Seautiful, never terrible. Each gives 

what he is, Few have been startled 
out of themselves by the Shock of 
what they have seen. C. R. W. Nevin- | 


6on has seen and felt everything in 


‘has desolation ever been more pite- 


“No, my art is not for the highway. 


art is for myself, and for those who| 
know or who want to know. 


to the’ sum of human happiness. 


own portrait, hid, his face from the 
spectator, showing his back only. The 
modern artist is asked to paint a pic- 
ture, urbi et orbi, in front.of the Public 


WHISTLER AND HIS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


bination of great artist and piquant 
personality is required to give real 
gusto to a reminiscent assemblage of’ 
portraits, caricatures, letters, prints 
and other “ana,” like that gathered at 
the Arden Gallery in the Scribner 


John W. Alexander, and devoted to 
the very live and witty memory of 
James A. MacNiell Whistler. 
Whistler world here flashed on the 
screen is for the most part a London 
and Paris world of the last quarter 
of the Nineteenth Century; but cer- 
tain vistas extend as far as West 
Point, United States of America, in 
the fifties. 
Mr. Alexander, were intimate personal 
friends of Whistler for a quarter of a 
century, 
notable contradiction to the oft-re- 
peated assertion that Whistler quar- 
reled with everybody he knew—espe- 
cially with; his “friends. 
man of exquisite, almost painful, sen- 
sitiveness,” Mrs. Alexander declares, 
“and the invisible defensive armor he 
wore often took the form of that in- 


with his ‘gentle art of making -ene- 
mies.’ 
rapier-play of sarcastic wit was mere 
bravado—put forth, as you might say, 
more in sorrow than in anger or mal- 
ice aforethought.” 


sonalities and glimpses behind the 
scenes are essential to the under- 
standing not only of Whistler’s char- 
acter, but of his -art—for he conspic- 
uously exemplified the axiom that “the 
style is the man.” 
exhibition has brought together 
mutual interest a number of Amer- 
ican artists, writers and connoisseurs 
who knew Whistler, and who have 
reminiscences to recount as well as 
souvenirs and relevant works of art 
and literature to show. Among these 
are such authorities as Messrs. Albert 
Eugene Gallatin, 
and Don C. Seitz, all members of the 
Grolier Club and authors of critical, 
bibliographical and.other books about 
Whistler. 


original drawings by Whistler himself, 
include four amateurish yet vivacious 
and effective humorous pen skétches of 
a sleepy West Point cadet on sentry 
duty; chalk studies of women and 
flowers, a Venice nocturnal note in 


the cold, clear way that cubists see 
and feel. He of all the war artists 
has realized the mechanical character 
of modern warfare. His “Mitrailleuse” 
showed the man and the gun as one, 
an automaton, gray and precise. And 


ously expressed than: in his “Road 
From Arras to Bapaume”?: The war 
drawings made by the group of of- 


ficial artists of the United States Army 
—Harding, Smith, Townsend, Duncan, 
Aylward, Peixotto—are allied to the 
Muirhead Bone category. Many of 
them, especially some by Captain 
Harding and Captain Townsend, have 


exquisite qualities. of draftsmanship,. 
but is this- war?. Externally it is) 
war—the torn trees, the broken! 
wire, the amorphous shell-holes, but | 
these nice drawings—lack the bitter 
and repugnant realism of those mas- | 
ters of warfare—Lucien Jonas, C. R.} 
W. Nevinson and the unapproachable | 
Raemaekers. 

A Compliment and a Warning. The. 
compliment is offered heartfully to. 
the innumerable artists who, have | 
whole-heartedly done their bit in the | 
last year of the war, and helped to- | 
ward victory. But. art is a shy) 
and cloistered mistress.. She demands ' 
reverence, concentration and undis- | 
tracted allegiance. She avoids pub-— 
licity. Take her into the highway, 
expose her to the buffets of the day, 
she will hide her face and disappear. | 
Those who have been resident in New 
York during 1918 have witnessed with | 
growing amazement, and growing dis-. 
favor, the introduction of art to the | 
highway. Fifth Avenue became a pic- ! 
ture gallery. Art has been chucked | 
under the chin; she has been treated | 
like a Poster. It was all so well meant, | 
the cause was always worthy. The | 
artists themselves, spurred by the idea | 
of helping, have “turned out” propa-| 
gandist pictures that must make them | 


asp with apprehension when in the | 


closing hour of 1918 they review their | 


| hectic efforts to help in the Great War. 


The climax was reached with the pic- 
tures that were displayed in Fifth | 
Avenue this month on behalf of the | 
Red Cross drive. 
say so but there was not a picture | 
shown that deserves. any other fate 
than the bonfire... Art cannot be hur-. 
ried. Art should not be Mustled into | 
serving an immediate and clamoring 
cause. Art is feeling and feeling is. 
born within the artist. It cannot be 
invoked by ar 8S. O. 8. call, however | 
worthy the cause, from a committee | 
room. 

The new year will bring peace, and | 
let us hope sanity. The artist, when | 
he is asked to paint a picture to draw 
dollars for “The Orphans of Pom- 
erania,”’ must be strong enough.to say: 
I am not a-publicist or-an orator. My 
I am an 
artist, and by that I will rise or fall.” 

So will he influence; so he will add 
He 
will do so by being himself, not by 
being something alien, however long- 
ingly it beckons. 

Vermeer of Delft, when he painted his 


Library of New York. —Q. R. 


WORLD RECALLED. 


from its Eastern Bureau 
NEW YORK, New York—The com- 


Building on Fifth Avenue, by Mrs. 
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The Alexanders, especially 


at least. They furnish a 


“He was a 


imitable irony popularly associated 


More often than not, his 


Now, all these delightful little per- 


Mrs. Alexander’s 
in 


Howard’ Mansfield 


The dozen or so extremely recherché 
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‘Bursting of a 2/0 mm. Shell,” by Leneunier 
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plainly insisted upon. - Here, too, 
official approval was signified by the 
proposal of the Board of Trade to 
establish an. Institute of Industrial 
Art—a proposal with which the artists 
and business men present at the 
meeting expressed their complete 
agreement. Here, too, there was 


evidence that the best prospects for 
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‘the future lie in an energetic policy. 


4 which has been led to worthier ideals 


So, ifart is neither a luxury nor a 
thing of no account in trade, it must 
be worth encouraging and. must de- 
serve the support of serious men. 
Clearly, it has a mission and is able 
to contribute something significant to 
the sum total of human progress. In 
a reformed and amended society, 


by the sacrifices and. sufferings of 
war, it will-have its right place as an 
influence ‘by which men’s nNnds can 
be refined and the standard of théir 
achievement can be raised, and it will 
be. allowed full scope to exercise its 
authority in the affairs of life. 

It would be strange, indeed, if the 
believers in art were to allow it to 
lose this position through -their fail- 
ure to sustain the effort for its 
advancement; it would be stranger 
still if they were to permit the 
revival of any of the old misapprehen- 


sions about its value and purpose, 


|nity such as they have never had 
‘ before to justify art completely to all 
sections ‘of the people; it rests now 
with them to turn this opportunity to 
full account. 


THE NEW LEASE OF 
AUSTRALIAN ART 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian Bureau 


MELBOURNE, Vic.—Whatever else 
the war may have |done for Aus- 
tralia it certainly has made a big sec- 


Reproduced by “permission 


An example of the vivid registrations that make up the French war-paintings exhibit. 


- 
pencil, reminiscent of a famous etch- | 
ing—all delicate, precise, fastidious, | 
meaning a great deal more than meets | 
the eye. Probably the earliest pub-| 
lished drawing is a smart decorative | 
cover. design, with two regulation | 
West Point figures, by Cadet Whistler, | 
for the sheet music, “Song of the Grad- | 
uates, 1852.” Among the serious por- | 
traits are the gracefully painted head | 


by Fantin-Latour, and Whistler’s own | 


youthful self-likeness with the dark | 
halo of hat-brim. Most of the familiar | 
straight portraits of him are here in | 
reproductions, and Mre. Alexander | 
thinks the one by Boldini about the | 
best. | 

But “best” means all sorts of differ- | 
ent things, as applied by different per- | 
sons to presentments of “Jimmie” | 
Whistler, the winsome paradox whose | 
natural waking expression was 4a) 
subtle mask. Hence the two or three 
surreptitious sketches by friends who) 
found ‘him asleep (the only way he | 
could ever be caught napping), are in-| 
gratiating novelties. One is imme-| 


photographs of Whistler. of which. 
there are several first-class examples, | 
surpass any and all of the portrait | 
studies of him. by his fellow artists, 
for native distinction and finesée. 
When it comes to the out-and-out cari-| 
catures—caricatures that are “more | 
like him than he was like himself”—by 
Max ‘Beerbohm, Walters Crane, George | 
du Maurier, Aubrey Beardsley, Charles | 
Keene, Harry Furniss, Pellegrini, | 
“Spy,” and a score of others, we have | 
the very essence of Whistler—his own 
facetious whimsicality. 

Here is a “Punch” drawing by 
du Maurier, showing himself cringing 
before the infuriated Whistler, and 
labeled: “Whistler Shows Claws to | 
du Maurier.” This refers to the cele-| 
brated case of the artist against the 
author of “Trilby,” who lampooned his 
former Paris comrade rather unmer- 
cifully as a Latin Quarter ne’er-do- 
well. A lawsuit was threatened. Du 
Maurier, remembering the judgment 
with. one farthing damages which 
Whistler. obtained against the great 
critic Ruskin, prudently consented to 
excise. the offending passages- and 
knock out a too-like illustration or so, 
before “Trilby” appeared in book form. 
The original magazine pages, as re- 
vised by du Maurier, are now among 
Mr. Gallatin’s treasures, and he has 
loaned them, along with a lot of choice 
epistolary correspondence, for the 
present exhibition. The incident goes 
far toward ‘proving. that Whistler’s 
militant “sensitivemess” may have 
been at times not altogether unwar- 
ranted—though of course we don’t 
know what he did or said in the first 
place to sting the genial du Maurier 
into his unwonted aggression. 


A MONTREAL GIFT) 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its’ Canadian Bureau 

MONTREAL, Québec—The collection 
of the Art Association of Montreal has 
been enriched by the gift of an impor- 
tant example of the art of Barthol- 
mew Van der Heist, a contemporary 
of Rembrandt. This picture, present- 
ed by the Hon. L. J. -Forget, has just 
been sent to the gallery by Mrs, For- 
get. The canvas, “Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman,” shows the subject, seated at 
the table, dressed in the costume of 
the period—a rich black garment with 


reason of the unprecedented: crowds 


| always to vivid sight. 


delicate lace collar. ° 


THE WAR RECORDS | 
AND THE FUTURE| 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—For the 


that have thronged the museums 
housing the exhibition of work by the, 
soldier-artists of France, now touring 
the cities of the United States under 
the auspices of the French Govern- 
ment, one must look beyond the first 
explaneation—the current public in- 
terest in matters military. One must 
appreciate, as well, the equally impor- 
tant fact that art for once has met 
this interest more than half way. It 
has thrown off the petty involutions of 
technique*as the artists themselves 
have cast aside the petty niceties of 
civilian dress, and has awakened from 
the self-consciousness that civilization 
brings*—awakened sometimes to vision, 
And therein it | 
has found a brotherhood with the man) 
in the street that it has not often’ 
known. | 

These spirited paintings by Lucien | 


‘diately struck with the fact that the / Jonas, these elaborate records on the | 


battle field by Georges Scott, the 
Bainsfather-like sketches by Roussau 
and Baille, the dainty, appealing im- 
pressions of children by Poulbot and 
of little villages by Petit—there is 
something in all these bespeaking a 
sincerity of record that comes when 
the artist and his surroundings are, 
for the moment, one. These records, 
by soldiers, possess a vividness that 
the.more deliberate records by greater 
artists will never attain. 

But those who would find here 
the new art that the war is to bring} 
will be disappointed. This is the 
flaming of the crucible, but one should 
no more expect the refined gold here 
than. to see the white temples of the 
after-war world rise from the shell- 
scourged fields of France. The sol- 
dier-artist has played an‘ important 
part—that no one will minimize. But 
the art of salvaged Democracy will 
djsregard time and geography, as art 
is apt to do, and may come in France— 
or in Timbuctoo. 


THE CASE FOR ART 
IN RECONSTRUCTION 


istian Science Monitor special 
art correspondent 

LONDON, England—It would be 
rather curious if one of the results 
of the war were fo be the settlement of 
that much-debated question whether 
art should be regarded simply as a lux- 
ury Or as a necessary factor in civil- 
ized life. There has always been a 
certain section of the public ~- which 
held the puritanical view that. art 
generally was the expression of a light 
and frivolous spirit—that artists were 
people of questionable habits which 
ought not be encouraged. Others, 
priding themselves on the. possession 
of practical and common-sense. minds, 
have always despised art as an amus- 
ing triviality serving no serious pur- 
pose. By the first section it has been 
consistently condemned on*account of 
its supposed immoral tendencies. and 
appeal to, extravagant and luxurious 
tastes; by the~second -it>.has - heen 
habitually ignored because it did not 
lend itself to commercial profit. mak- 
ing. By both it has. been opposed and 
hampered; by. both its real claims to 
rank among the necessary agents in 
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isto be provided. 


human development have been wholly 
misunderstood. 

But possibly, under the new condi- 
tions which the war has created in 
all countries, this misapprehension of 
art may be corrected. For every na- 


tion has now to review: its resources, | 


to consider what are its real assets 
and how these assets can be made to 
contribute to the prosperity of the 
people. Every nation has to revise 
its previously accepted convictions 
and to judge whether they are based 
upon reason or upon mere prejudice. 

Now, after the stir and turmoil 
of the war, reforms which might have 
been slowly brought about by educa- 
tional processes have become matters 
for immediate consideration. Ideas 
which would, in normal times, have 
taken a generation or two to gain ac- 
ceptance are now offered for instant 
adoption. In half a dozen years of 
reconstruction conventions to which 
the world has so long been accus- 
tomed are to be thrown aside. In their 
place an entirely new set of beliefs 
The change may 
be ‘for the ultimate benefit of hu- 
manity—or it may not—but coming 
it is, and at once, and to direct it as 
wisely as they can is the duty of all 
thinking men. 

Wise measures are &ndoubtedly 
needed to secure for art the full bene- 
fit of the new conditions. It. cannot 
keep aloof from the general scheme 
of reconstruction and 
vitally affected by anything that al- 
ters ‘the social complexion of civil- 
ized countries. 
sion of the people who misrepresented 
or misunderstood it has ceased to be 
possible. Old misconceptions will be 
made to disappear by the use of new 
methods. For patient waiting an 
active and energetic propagandism 
must be substituted; in the place of 
quiet appeal a vigorous. assertion 
must be made... Misrepresentation 
must be fought and indifference over- 
come ‘by direct attack,. Art, in fact, 
must be organized and disciplined 
and come into the arena prepared to 
use its fullest resources in defense 
of its rights. os 

Already there are evidences .worth 
quoting of the value of a ‘fighting 
policy—signs that there is true wis- 
dom in the/idea of abandoning the 


|; Old habit of passive’ waiting for a 


change in public opinion. When-~re- 
cently the British Governnfent ap- 
pointed a committee to discuss the 
imposition’ of a luxury tax, the ease 
for art was argued by representatives 
of the Imperial Arts League and 
other art societies, and its claim to 
preferential treatment was. fully 
stated. As a result ‘the committee 
recommended that exemption from 
taxation should be. granted to~ the 
artist‘on the first sale of his work 
direct to a private person. In other 
words, it was conceded that the work- 
ing artist was not a* producer ‘of’ lux- 
uries, and the educational importance 
of his work. was-officially indorsed in 
Great-Britain—as it had been. previ- 


ously-in France.’ But_it/is question- 


able whethér such a concession. would 
have been made if art had not been 
so determined to secure a. hearing. 

_ Again,'at the meeting arranged by 
thé Royal Society, of: Arts to devise 
ways of developing .art, in trades and 
industrie&,; a definite attack was. made 
upon the old delusion that, the art 
worker did not count for much in com- 
mercigl* matters, and the importance 


Of. a closer association between the 
artist‘;and the business man- was 


‘ ' » 
ay, 2 aes) a 


it must be’ 


The gradual conver- | 


‘tion of the public realize that the art 
of their country is well worth its con- 
sideration and support. In pre-war 
days there was more than a slight 
tendency on the’ part of the average 
Australian to look upon the local: ar- 
|tist as a being who was pottering 
| along in a small way but whose work 
| could not possibly be taken seriously. 
There were, of course, men who had 
|made even their own folks take their 
work seriously, men such as Arthur 
| Streeton, Tom Roberts, John Long- 
Staff, Rupert Bunny, Bess Norriss. 
In Melbourne there was McCubbin; 
in Sydney, Julia Ashton; among the 
hills of Adelaide, Hans Heysen. Yet 
the smaller artists have up till now 
found it difficult to make ends meet. 
Today, however, every wealthy home 
‘maker insists upon having several 
| works of local artists upon his walls. 
| Better still, the various galleries are 
| buying Australian works at prices 
hitherto undreamed of by artists who 
were often content to work without 
financial reward. ; 
In searching for the reason for this 
new support of local art, it has been 
argued that the war has set more 
money in circulation, that the reaction 
from war has made even the most 
mundane individual determine to sur- 
round himself with things of beauty. 
But whatever the reason, the art of 
| Australia has at last received the 
|encouragement it so sorely needed. 
| When the future history of this art 
is written it is certain that four 
names—Sydney Ure Smith, Bertram 
‘Stevens, Baldwin Spencer and Harry 
_ Julius~will occupy a conspicuous po- 
‘sition. Their help has meant more 
than can be told to the men who 
‘could paint magnificently but lacked 
|' commercial ability. 
| Sydney Ure Smith is a young Syd- 
;ney artist. He is also a skillful or- 
'ganizer. In his thought the idea of 
.the publication of Art In ‘Australia 
| first took shape. Althouga this art 
'review is still in its infancy, it has 
caught the public eye as much 
| through its attractive exterior as 
through the beauty of the pictures 
reproduced in colors within its cov- 
ers. Until this publication appeared, 
Australians~had had little but the 
comparatively crude form works 
brought out through local media. 
Art In Australia has already run 
to six volumés and a new one makes 
its appearance every six months. Ure 


shall see the pictures of his own 
country and that it shall see them as 
they have been painted. 

Bertram Stevens, who is one of the 


viewers, works hand in hand with 
Ure Smith and together they hope to 


dealing with architecture, another 
with good literature and still another 


monwealth. These two men have 
gathered around them all the mature 
and growing art of the land) From 
their studio in Bond Street, Sydney, 
comes much excellent work. Their 
staff is composed of-men like Norman 
Lindsay, Elliot Gruner, Percy Leason 
and Norman Carter. To the 
these names at present convey noth- 
ing, but it is certain that they will 
mean something in the not far distant 
future. Bertram Stevens and Sydney 
Ure Smith will see to that, 

.Prof. Sir Baldwin Spencer is an- 
other man who is keenly interested in 
the development of Australian art. 


tralia and abroad. . He has -lived in 
the heart of this continent and is the 


He is looked upon .as the god- 
Mme. 


ines. 
father of Australian artists. 


6f her native land. At her 


Hilder, Lindsay, Gruner, 


The war has given them an opportu- | 


Smith is determined that the world, 


foremost Australian writers and re- 
publish a series of magazines, one 


setting out the poetry of the Com- 


world. 


He has traveled extensively in Aus- 
recognized authority upon its aborig- 


Melba, too, does much for the artists 
home, 
Coomb Cottage, the walls are hung 
with beautiful pictures, but the place 
of honor is given to works of Streeton, 
McGinnis, 


WAR'S AFTERMATH AT 
NEW: YORK’S ACADEMY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 


NEW YORK, New York—Without 
running counter to the allied war 
salon at the American-Art Galleries, 
or noticeably .forestalling’ the new 
Fifth Avenue “Allies” manifestation 
that impends as a welcqme home to 
our soldiers and sailors, the Winter 
Academy exhibition proves that some 
heed has been paid to the official sug- 
gestion handed out a few weeks ago: 
namely, that “exhibitors should em- 
phasize ideals. of patriotism, and by 
preference submit works relating to 


‘the war.” A fair percentage of the 362 


exhibits of painting and sculpture 
which ‘fill the four large: galleries 
fall within this classification. One 
of them—Jess M. Lawson’s appealing 
mother and child symbolizing “Bel- 
gium—1914”—-wins the Helen Poster 
Barnett prize for the best’ piece of 
sculpture by an artist under 35 years 
of age. 

The most forceful and direct of the 
war pictures, the one from whose 
‘sense of malefic terror it is impossible 
to escape, even amidst the more cheer- ~ 
ful surrounding spectacular diversions 
of the Vanderbilt Gallery, is! George 
Bellows’ somber, tragical epic paint- 
ing, “Massacre at Dinant.” A poet- 
visualized cathedral in ruins after 
bombardment, entitled “The Dust of 
Battle,” by Charles S. Chapman, is 
more appreciably removed from liter- 
alism. The most remote allusion of all, 
/yet appropriate as it is imaginative, 
is William F. .Kline’s “Procession, 
Chartres Cathedral, Fifteenth Cen- 
tury’’—a large, decorative canvas, full 
of the French Gothic feeling, yet ex- 
pressed in modern colorist terms, in- 
volving a very pretty technical prob- 
lem in open-air lighting and palpable 
yet transparent shade. John C. Johan- 
sen’s “Fifty. Shipways of Hog Island” 
sounds the lusty patriotic note of 
naval industrialism. Will H. Low, in 
“Victory,” pays tribute to the Red 
Cross. Robert A. Graham records the 
“Peace Celebration—Fifth Avenue,” in 
a carnival’ mood, 

Then there is the large contingent 
of war portraits—heroes in khaki and 
in navy blue, some of whom seem to 
be facing an ordeal fiercer than any 
they encountered among deep-sea 
mines or enemy machine guns. One 
exception, though, we are glad to say, 
is Charles C. Curran’s fine, manly, 
level-gazing presentment of Ensign 
Stanley T. Curran, U. S. N. R. F. 
And finally, to cut short this enumera- 
tion of the more or less martial mis- 
cellany, note should be made of a ro- 
mantic little “White Horse,” No. 288 
in the Vanderbilt Gallery, which has 
nothing in particular to do with the 
war, but—mark the attribution—is by 
Pte. Abraham Harriton. 

Still, withal, it is a. fact—is it not?— 
that one might absolutely ignore the 
war pictures, and still enjoy a regular, 
old-time Academy show, with few if 
any of the regulation landmarks miss- 
ing. Do you crave your semi-annual 
Wiggins sheep, your Irving Couse In- 
dian, your Walter L. Palmer snows of 
yesteryear, your’ “Afternoon Stroll” 
with Edward Diifner over: yellowish 
pink meadows, beneath mauve trees, 
beside sweet scenic streams, and so 
on and so forth? All; all are here, 
the old familiar canvases. And, too, 
the stereotyped portraits, the stock 
landscapes, the playful elephantine 
genres, and the -enlarged Christmas 
card illustrations, all by names you 
know, and that mostly have “N. A.” 
or “A..N. A.” after them. Ah, yes! and 
this year’s best still life by the talent- 
ed boy, Dines Carlsen, is “The Spanish 
Brazero,” a sort of. brass chafing-dish. 
Some people affect to be surprised 
that Emil Carlsen, the famous father 
of Dines, should. permit this oft-re- 
current demonstration of the fact that 
the very thing which -he, the elder, 
does with the authority of a seasoned 
master, can be done with equal gusto 
by a schoolboy. Well, it proves at 
least that the elder Carlsen’s failing 
is not egoism—and moreover, Dines is 
no ordinary schoolboy. 

There are quite a few things along 
the line that reach out or beckon yet 
invitingly, as it were. Are these, per- 
chance, the prize pictures? No, not 
as a rule. The awards, as usual, are 
relatively uninteresting, while far 
from obvious. But then, these go 
largely by rote, which doubtless is 
the reason why Academicians persist 
in the same old stencils year after 
year. Eventually, a prize will be de- 
tached by each artist in. his turn, 
automatically. ere ee 
, “Lacquer Screen,” 4a nude in com- 
plicated decorative setting by Leopold 
Seyffert, which cama, here from the 
Pennsylvania Academy and won the 
second Altman prize: for figure or 
genre, is an audacious and fairly suc- 
cessful bid for sensationalism. -That is 
more than can be said for the other 
Altman prize winner, Victor Higgins’ 
Arizona “Fiesta Day,” which has an 
odd Eighteenth Century artificial look, 
and shows rather less virility in the In- 
dian types than does the same artist’s 
other picture in the Academy. room, 
“A Tale of Ancient Taos.” The Car- 
negie prize goes to one*of John F. 
Carlson’s woodland snow scenes; and 
the Isidor medal, for the best figure 
composition by an American artist 
less than 35 years old, is perhaps not 
inconsistently bestowed on Adolph W, 
Blondheim’s deep-harmonied composi- 
tion, described ‘simply as “Decoration.” 
“The Future,” a rapt-eyed marble 
maiden’ sponsored by Evelyn Beatrice 
Longman, charmed the Julia A. Shaw 
memorial award from a not too aus- 


Rodaway and Heysen. Melba always 
meets a new young artist with sym- 
pathy and encouragement. In days 
gone by she has sent more than one 
Australian to the studios ‘of Paris. 
Now she is striving to encourage -the 
work being-done.in’ her native land, | 


i . a: 


tere jury.. The other sculpture honor, 
the Elizabeth N. Watrous gold medal, 
went to Charles Grafiy, for a portrait 
of Childe Hassam, which looks like a 
long-lost brother: to Rodin’s head of 
Balzac in the Metropolitan Museifn. 
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Land-Locked- 


Black lie the hills, swiftly doth day- 
light flee, 
And catching gleams of sunset’s 
dying smile, 
Through the dusk land for many a 
changing mile 
The river runneth softly to the sea. 
O happy river, could I follow thee! 


Have patience—here are flowers and 
songs of birds, 
Beauty and fragrance, 
sound and sight, 
All summer’s” glory 
morn till night, 
And life too full of joy for uttered 
words. 


wealth of 


thine from 


Deliciously, how twilight falls to- 


night 
Over the glimmering water, 
the light 
Dies blissfully away, until I seem 


how 


To feel the wind sea-scented on my 
' cheek, 
To catch the sound of dusky flap- 
ping sail 
And dip of oars, and voices on the 
gale 
Afar off. calling low;—my name they 
speak! 


QO Earth! 
may soar 
Ringing to heaven in triumph. 
but crave 
The sad caressing murmur of the 
wave 
That breaks in tendér music on the 
shore. 


thy summer song of joy 


| 


—Celia Thaxter. 


know. its jagged ridge sharp cut 
against the sky, whilé over all its 
mighty breadth and heicht, broods 
stark des@Tation. From miles away it 
gazes oger lower peaks upon the 
yellow, hot, and dusty desert that 
seems, by contrast, teeming with life. 


! 


L God 
dogma. 


} 
| 
| 
t 
! 
' 
‘ 


| lation. 


“Stately Science”’ 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Fk ANYONE doubts whether or not | 


healing is a vital part of true Chris- 


tianity, let him read the first twelve: 


verses of the forty-seventh chapter of 


* 
| of Israel of old, wandering in the 
| looking forward to the ultimate attain- 
ment of righteousness and true liberty. 
| Who or what shall lead them in this 
| ceaseless march? 
personality, nor even a group of na- 
can fulfill so great a_ task. 


_ tions, 


Ezekiel and the corresponding Passages! Gnristian Science, giving us an under- 


in the twenty-second chapter of Reve- 


peoples; it is also made plain that i 
has but one origin or source, even 
Truth, for it proceeds not from a drug 
or from inanimate matter, but from 


the Church, even from thé altar of the) pyeaithn: 


Sanctuary or, as John has symbolized 


it, from “the throne of God and of the’ 
Neither am I ungrateful:—but | dream | Lamb.” 


This universal.healing which, 


necessarily, is for both sin and disease. | 
is as far above the methods of materia! 


and scholastic theology as 
above a drug or a human 


medicine 


18 


Because of this*infinite supe-| 


| standing of Principle, alone is equal to 


In thesey»chapters healing iS| the task and shall lead the hosts to 
not only promised to all nations and. 


everlasting victory, even the victory 
over sin, disease, and death. This is 
the true Comforter, dwelling even now 
‘in our midst. As Mrs. Eddy says so 
beautifully, on page 566 of Science and 
“Stately Science pauses not. 
moves before them, 
cloud by day and of fire by night, lead- 
| ing to divine heights.” 


The Origin of the 
Democratic Idea 


| but 


riority, evidently. Mrs. Eddy has char-. 


acterized Christian Science 
that pertains to it as stately. 


and all | 
No me-' g8enius, by which it has led other peo- 


diocrity whatsoever can be associated | ple on the highway of progress and, 


The particular product of English 


‘ 


| With Christian Science. because it is! thanks to which, it has sown one of 


; 
} 
' 
j 


| 


spiritual has been associated so long! f liberty. First, political liberty, with- 
| in thought with that which is insignifi-| o9y+ which the air breathed by man re- 
cant, humiliating, or even impossible, : 


A Grim Gray Rampart 


“There is a grim gray rampart that || 


No‘eagle wheels above that steep wall, | 
nor hawk nor. buzzard circles in the | 
blue. .No earth, no weed, nor any | 
desert growth finds lodgment in a, 
crevice of the rock... . 

And yet, when day is fading, and it 
stands out purple-black against the 
rosy clouds, it holds a certain beauty 
in its gloomy loneliness. Then when 
the evening has closed in and velvet 
night comes forth, it towers a mighty 
shape against the paler sky. And in 
the stillest watches of the night, the 
frosty, glittering stars stoop low to 
kiss its stony brow; for, though its 
foot is covered deep in sharp-edged 
shifting shale, its lofty head rears 
proudly up to mingle with the brilliant 
spheres that lower mountains may not 
reach — and mocks at desolation. — 
Orville H. Leonard. 
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it has held. 


divine and not human. 
Humanity is accustomed to think 
cnly of the material as stately. The 


that perhaps few men and women ever 
think of that which reflects or mani- 
fests Spirit as stately. Yet is there 
anything else, excepting the manifes- 
tation of God or Spirit, to which we 


| may properly apply the words sublime 
or, stately if.we desire to magnify the 


sense of Deity in our understanding? 
David tells us to magnify the Lord. 
and this is just what ar understanding 
of the sublime stateliness of Christian 
Science will enable us to do. 

“Because the Science of Mind’’, says 
Mrs. Eddy, on page 483 of Science and 
Health, “seems to bring into dishonor 
the ordinary scientific schools, which 
wrestle with material observations 
alone, this Science has met with 4p po- 
sition; but if any system honors God. 
it ought.to receive aid. not opposition, 
from all thinking persons. And Chris- 
tian Science does honor God as no 


| other theory honors Him, and it does 
this in the way of His appointing, by 


doing many wonderful works through 
the divine name and nature.” If Ghris- 
tian Science, then, honors God su- 
premely, its stateliness is unquestion- 
able, as is also its power to bring this 
sense of the supremacy of God to 
human consciousness. 

As might be expected, when human 
belief first comes in contact with 
Christian Science there is often a lack 
of apprehension of its stateliness, 
that a false sense of superiority over 
Christian Science is manifested. Often 
the statement is made, with a feeling 
of condescension, that one is trying 
Christian Science, but it is easily ap- 
parent that however much this may 
seem to be relatively true it is not true 
in any actual sense of the word, for to 
try Christian Science is @o try God. 
God, however, cannot be tried; what 
really takes place, therefore, with 


every one who comes in contact with 
' Christian Science is that he himself. 


tried. “Christian Science’, says Mrs. 
Eddy, “is absolute; it is neither behind 
the point of perfection nor advancing 
towards it; it is at this point and musi 
be practised therefrom.” (The First 


‘Church of Christ, Scientist, and Mis- 


cellany, p. 242.) 

Now the absolute is not tested by the 
relative, but the reverse.is always the 
case. It is well to remember this. If 
the boy engaged in the study of arith- 
metic should say that he was trying 
mathematics, it would be considered 
ridiculous, for everybody knows that it 
is the rule of numbers that is testing 
the boy’s understanding of mathe- 
matics, rather than that the boy is 
testing arithmetic. The more we real- 
ize, therefore, that Christian Science, 
with its stately operations, is continu- 


ally trying or testing our allegiance to. 
Principle, the more readily shall we' 


grasp its meaning and reap the ben- 
efit therefrom in better health and 
morals. ; 
The world, as everybody admits in 
one way or another, is sadly in need 
of something that will appeal to it as 
Stately. Kingdoms, empires, and indi- 
viduals, with all of their worldly honor 


|or glittering decorations, have gone 


the unreturnable way of mediocrity. 
What a few years ago was looked upon 


_as stately now excites only derision 


and contempt. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to endure a vacuum. Humanity 
must have something above itself to 
follow, something to lay a _ founda- 
tion .upon of higher and nobler 
concepts of being. It must replace 
with the real the false, unreal beliefs 
It must learn to adore 
Spirit instead of idolizing matter. The 


'material glitter and gold “may fade 
away and with it the physical senses’ 
_estimate of stateliness, but its place 
will be found already taken by those 
higher concepts of God and man which 


stately Science alone can give. Base 
mediocrity will flee away and the tab- 


-ernacle, the presenge, of God, will be 
found to be among men. 


When people desire to express their 
approbation of any great event that 
signifies joy or human progress, they 
invariably form a _ procession,—they 
march, Is this not typical, a kind of 
symbolism, as it were,-of the intense 
human desire for progress latent in 
every heart? No one wants to be still, 
no one can endure stagnation. The 
desire. for attaining more of liberty, 
more of an understanding of God, is 
constant and urges humanity into 
steady progression. dt can never be 
suppressed.” It will fight fur its rights, 
but it never has nor ever can be 
vanquished. ' 

So the human race, like the children 


\ ag’ 


wilderness, is constantly marching on, 


It is plain that no 


'those seeds of nforal worth destined 
sooner or later to spring up and fruc- 
tify in every conscience, is the creation 


heavy. sterile, and ill-suited to 


mains 


‘(a2 noble engendering of ideas, ener- 
| and | 
then moral liberty, that pure growth | 


gies, and generous sentiments; 
|of the heights, the crown of centuries 
of collective effort: such are the ben- 
efits which England secured for her- 
self. These she has set before the 
'world. And she is determined to de- 
fend them with all the prowess of her 
arms and all the strength of her heari. 


a’ pillar of! 


' English liberty was for ages an in-— 


digenous product of the British Isles, 
favored in its growth by the very iso- 


‘lation of the nation, an unusual extra-— 
|European fruit of particularly advan- | 


|tageous geographical and historical 
conditions. For many a decade English 
liberty remained the exclusive’ privi- 
‘lege of an insular people, jealous c 
their insularity. But, in the course of 


came humanized, waxing richer with 
the developments which it had pro- 
voked in foreign consciences and 
‘gathering, through reaction, a force of 


centuries, the idea broadened and be- | 


j 
} 


expansion which it did not possess at | 


the outset. 
| At least potentially, English liberty 
'was already 


in existence when the' 


| great intellectual movement of the Re- | 


| naissance brougbt to it the vigor and 
| breadth of Hellenic thought. It was 
‘the visionary Thomas More to write 
that “Utopia” in which he anticipated, 


as early as the first yearg of the Six- | 


'teenth Century, not only the civil and 
_politigal guarantees of liberty but the 
‘economic, intellectual, and 
/guarantees as well. 


| 
i 


SO| Plato’s “Republic” that partly inspired | 


| 
' 
} 
} 
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Protection of the! We are launched on our voyage. 
'poor against the rich, regulation of | Mountains rise on either hand. 
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Steamboating in 
North 


So we have come to the waters of | 


the Yukon, and a ride of a few more, 
hours, very tame compared with the | 
excitement of crossing the range, will | 
bring us to Whitehorse, where we | 
shall take shipping again. One hun- | 


dred and tn miles of rails have | 
brought us from salt water to fresh, | 
and we launch ourselves for a jour- 
ney of twenty-two hundred miles that | 
shall take us right through the heart | 
of Alaska to salt water once more. | 


... The fairly comfortable 


steamboat in’ which we are berthed | The dark wood-line, where the birches | angular, sallow girl just fifteen.’ | 
‘ 


pushes her way up the river with a/| 
laden barge ahead of her for some) 
hundreds of yards ere she ‘can find 
room to turn around and put her 
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Miles Canon, on t 


Drawn, for The Christian Science Monitor 


he Yukon, Alaska 


Summer-Chemistry 
What does it take 


A day to make,— 
A day at the Bear Camp Ossipee? 


White clouds a-sail in the shining blue, 

With shadows dropt to dredge the 
lands; 

A mountain wind, and a marching 
storm, 

And a sound in the trees like waves 
on sands; 

A mist to soften the shaggy side 

Of the great green hill, till it lies as 
dim 


As the hills in a childhood memory; | 


The back of an upland pasture steep, 


little | With delicate fern-beds notching wide | ing, Miss Winter,” said a thin, lank, | 


keep 
Candlemas all the summer-tide; 


|The crags and the ledges silver-chased; her people at once.” 
| Wh 


ere yesterday’s rainy runlets 
raced; : 


social | barge’s nose downstream, and then) prown-flashing across the meadows 
The | 
All; The stream that gems their malachite; 


bright 


'work, ....religious tolerance, equail|the way up the Inside Passage we! And, watching his valley, Chocorua 


and Which our own epoch is just be- | found out. 
and not Christian Science, is being ginning to understand and achieve. | Simply 


|What a noble accent there is in the 
words:in which he demands for all 


the right of leisure, so that all may 


of developing 
whether one looks ahead or astern; 


‘have the opportunity 
within themselves faculties 
human. 


properly 


’ 
| 


justice, education for all—such are the | have wondered what was on the other | 
/measures: or principles which were! Side of the mountains beneath which! ang 
‘leng azo laid down by Thomas More! We sailed; then we crossed them and, 


On the other side are, 
more mountains, and all | 
through this Yukon territory and far 
beyond, into Alaska, we never get 
away from them, mountains to right | 
and mountains to left, mountains, 


and should one climb the highest of! 
them anywhere one chose, and secure,it was, perhaps, which endeared her 


“For whie in the institution of that | 


| weale publique, this ende is onelye | 


‘and chiefly pretended and mynded, | 
‘that what time maye possibly be/| 


.Spared from the necessarye occupa- 
‘tions and affayre of the commonwealth, 


general they are narrow and by far, 


all that the citizens shoulde withdrawe | 
‘from the bodely service to the free lib- | 


ertye of the mind, and garnisshinge of 
the same. For herein they suppose the 
felicitye of this liffe to consiste.” ... 

Then, it was the movement of 
Puritanism which, athough tainted in 
certain quarters with authoritative 
| narrowness, nevertheless, through its 
revolt against the tyranny of the 
Stuarts, communicated a powerful 
‘impulse to individualism and inde- 
pendence. Milton became its mouth- 
_piece. In the fiery pamphlets, which, 
as historiographer of Cromwell, he 
published in the name of the English 
people, one feels the warm thrill of 
the revolutionist and the noble en- 
thusiasm of the humanist who has 
been nurtured in the liberty of an- 
tiquity. Not even in modern times 
have juster words and bolder words 
been written to claim the liberty of 
the press. 

“And though all the winds of doc- 
trine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so truth be in the field, we do 
injuriously by licensing and prohibit- 
ing to misdoubt her strength. Let 
her and,falsehood grapple; who ever 
knew Truth put to the worse in a free 
and open .encounter....When a 
man hath been labouring the hardest 
labour in the deep mines of knowledge, 
hath furnished out his finding in all 
their equipage, drawn forth his 
reasons as it were a battle ranged, 
scattered and defeated all objections 
in his way, calls out his adversary 
into the plain, offers him the advan- 


that he may try the matter by dint of 
argument; for his opponents then to 
skulk, to lay ambushmenis, to keep a 
narrow bridge, of licensing where the 
challenger should pass, though it be 
valour enough in. goldiership, is but 
weakness and cowardice in the wars 
of Truth.” 

~ The Puritans, who reckoned among 
them the sect of the “Levellers,” were 
the first to include, in the concrete 
claims of the ‘people, the civil and 
political equality of all before the 
Judgment of Got. To them historians 
have been able to trace, in full justice, 
the origin ef the “democratic idea.— 
From “France, England and European 
Democracy,” by Dr. Charles Cestre 
(tr. from the French by Leslie> M. 


Turner). ye 4 : 


tage of wind and sun, if he please, only | ; 
‘the handle when one begins to close 


|' world than the upper Yukon. 


| 
| 
| 


‘the length of our craft, gives us pause 
'as we turn the sharp corners of the 


speed ahead” 


its wider view, still more and more 
mountains would rise. 
mountains -imply valleys, and 
country is seamed with them; but in 
the greater part of it is at one steep’ 
angle or another. It is a rugged, 
broken, precipitous country, well 
wooded with small coniferous timber, 
and the waters of the river that winds 
among the forested crags and bluffs is 
clear as crystal. ... There are few 
more picturesque streams in the 


Slipping along with the combined 
speed of the swift current and the 
boat’s wheel we should make fifteen 
or sixteen miles an hour were it not 
for the barge, which, nearly doubling 


narrow channei; and he who is in- 
terested in the details of such naviga- 
tion will take pleasure in watching 
the skillful handling of the boat; the 
reversing of the engines that she come 


Of cgurse, 
the; grave records how one night, in a 
' Devonshire inn, he shared a room with 


,a book of 
‘had already been opening ‘at every 


down slowly to the turn, the nose of 
the barge perhaps just on the point 
of touching a bar, the sharp jingle of 
the bells, the immediate swinging of 
the paddle-wheel in the opposite di- 
rection, and the swerve right across 
the river as the steamer’s. steering- 
wheel is coincidentally thrown over. 

When the channel is further ob- 
structed by low water, the operation 
of “jack-knifing” is still more inter- 
esting. Sometimes the available 
space is too small for the length of 
the boat and the barge to be turned 
as one; then the barge is partially 
loosed from one of the two cables that 


bind it to the steamboat, so that it 
drifts by the force of the current to 
an angle with the latter such as the 
blade of an open knife makes with 


it, and in this relation to one another 
the boat and the barge are able to 
pass the turn; whereupon the cable i8 


drawn tight again, and perhaps in a 


few moments more the other ‘cable | her methods. 
“jack-| French novelist take* an enormous 


may be similarly loosed to 


grim! 
a golden 
NE A se 


sunset watching 


—W. C. Gannett. 


Charlotte Yonge 


“Charlotte Yonge’s chief gift is not 
a literary one; it is rather a moral 
gift—tthe faculty of intimacy. This 


to more than one distinguished mind. 
In the ‘Memoir of Tennyson,’ Mr. Pal- 


him, and how the poet lay in his 
bed with a candle persistently reading 
Miss Yonge’s, which. he 


disengaged moment while rambling 
over the moor.’ . . . It is well Known, 
too, how Morris and the Pre-Raphael- 
ites read and re-read ‘The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,’ the novel to which we find it 
most difficult to return. There are, 
of course, obvious reasons outside her 
characters to account for their taste,” 
Edith Sichel writes in “New and Old.” 
“Charlotte Yonge was the child of the 
Tractarian School, without any of its 
extravagances, and her tone of sym- 
bolism was congenial to the brother- 
hood; so were the books that were 
influencing her—‘Sintram’ and ‘Morte 
d’Arthur.’ And however different was 
her treatment of material, her range 
of subjects was analogous to theirs, 
and varied between historical romance 
and the homeliest themes. But she 
could hardly have affected them as she 
did had it not been for her deep, if 
narrow, mora] insight, and her faith- 
ful minuteness of description. Her 
work, as a recent critic has cleverly 
pointed out, was in her own little prov- 
ince the result of Wordsworth. 

“The secret of Charlotte Yonge’s 
strength lies in this: she plucks the 
heart out of the obvious—she evokes 
the familiar. No one can more po- 
tently stir the associations that recall 
our childhood’s excitements: the emo- 
tions of lessons; the dual life of inner 
visions and walks with the governess; 
the very smell of a school-treat at 
Christmas. ... ‘The Daisy Chain’ is 
an epic, the ‘Iliad’ of the schoolroom, 
and should hold its place as a moral 
classic. 

“But if we are to make a preposter- 
ous analogy, Miss Yonge is, on the 
whole, more like Zola than Homer in 
Both she and _ the 


knife” round a curve in the opposite | canvas and, with prodigious industry, 


direction. 

Thus, with admirable skill, now 
drifting. with the current, now actu- 
ally for a few minutes going up- 
stream against it, now with “full 
adding motive power 
and current together, we pass thirty 
or forty miles of narrow river and 
come to the ticklish entrance of 
Lake Lebarge,— Hudson Stuck, in 


“Voyages on the Yukon and Its 
Tributaries.” : 


work out the experience of each of 
their characters. The Rougon-Mac- 
quarts are almost as numerous as the 
Mays, or the Pillars of the House, and, 
like them, recur through an endless 
series of volumes. Both writers have 
the same courage in the face of 
tediousness, and the same faults— 
overgrown conscience and prolixity. 
Their themes, it must be owned, are 
very different. Miss Yonge is at her 
best when she describes youth. The 


‘life of girlhoed between twelve and | vividness to the scenes and classic 
‘twenty-five lies open to her with its | utterances of classic expression, while 
joys and struggles, and so: does every | Bulwer and Miss Mitford have given 
‘unimportant, all-important detail of | to the year 1347 A. D. and the career 
|daily existence in a country neighbor-|o¢ Rienzi, Last of the Tribunes, the 
Bevatscn ontutie aitiae co Z | cast of a grand patriotic tragedy. If 
'more directly into the center of things | Byron has imparted to modern Greece 
'—than the opening of ‘The Daisy | the air of struggle to regenerate the 
Chain’? | Slories of a buried past, the monu- 
‘“Miss Winter. are you busy? Do ments to Dante, at Florence and Ra- 
‘you want this afternoon? Can you|venna, are equally expressive of the 
| take a zood long walk ?’’ | devotion of Italy to the memory of 

one whose whole being was imbued 


| “*“Ethel, my dear, how often have I | 0n uF teint 
‘told you of your impetuosity? You; with living patriotic love.—Henry B. 
Carrington. 


have forgotten.” 
The World and Life 


| “<«*“Very well,’ with an eisianeent 

‘twist. “I beg your pardon. Good morn- | 
| The world is not a playground, it is 
,a schoolroom. Life is not a holiday, 


but an education.—Henry Drummond. 
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“Here is the gift of intimacy; a 
something that puts us in touch with 


Greek and Roman 
Patriotism 


The leaven of pure patriotism, as the | 
basis of true national success, was 
the energizing force which gave to the 
| best statesmen, leaders, and teachers 
| of ancient Greece and Rome their 
(exemplary place in human history. 
'The grandeur of Homer’s verse, writ- 
| ten three thousand years ago, had its 
| true magic, “its best omen,” in “Our | 
-Country’s Cause,” as much as in the | 
| physical details of heroic battle. The | 
:voluntary martyrdom of Leonidas, | 
| B. C. 492, and the contests between the | 
'small Grecian states were marked by, 
la patriotic ardor which was never 
| wholly, suppressed by the personal | 
|uses to which many rulers of Sparta 
and Athens made the national spirit | 
contributive. Herodotus, born about! 
458 B. C., recites the argument of | 
Otares before King Darius, in behalf | 
of a Republic as the best form of gov- 
ernment, the one most prolific in 
patriotic sentiment. Lucius Quinctius 
(Cincinnatus), drawn from his farm 
into the public service about 458 B. C., 
deplored the deadly nature of discord 
at home as fatal to the disinterested 
devotion to country; and nearly at the 
same time Canuleius secured the an- 
nulment of restraints upon plebeian | 
‘advancement. 

In the contest of Demosthenes and 
schines for the crown of oratorical 
-supremacy, B. C. 320, each alike advo- 
@ated “popular suffrage,” “veneration 
for’the fathers,” and a just recogni- 
tion of “true virtue as the conditions 
of a happy people.” In the same 
period Socrates “invoked the memory 
of the fathers,” and a conscious “re- 
sponsibility to some invisible and holy 
divinity,” as his chief allies in teach- 
ing the law of true love of country to 
youth. In 216 B. C. Paulus Emilius 
enjoined confidence in “well-selected 
representatives as the hopeful basis of 
national glory”; and Scipio, Gracchus, 
‘and Marius declared “popular rights to 
be superior to titled privilege,” “merit 
to be in place of birth,” “wealth to be 
inferior to personal excellence,” and 
that these principles alone secured 
true national strength. | 

The contest between Rome and' 
Carthage in the Second Century B. C. 
was brilliant in its heroism, notwith- |, 
standing the personal ambitions of | 
Hannibal and Scipio; and the patriot-| 
ism of Regulus is immortal. Even the 
gladiator Spartacus developed out of 
h's youthful endurance of outrage the 
spirit of a genuine aspiration for free- 
dom and national independence. 

The closing century B. C. through 
Cicero, Cato, Cesar, Brutus, Antony, 
Cassius, Catiline, and their contempo- 
raries, evoked utterances which should 
not be wholly lost to this generation, 
if only to assure them that devotion to 
country has always been the fulcrum 
jou which to rest effort for national | 
happiness and true liberty. | 
| In modern times, the genius of: 
Shakespeare and Addison, and the 
delineation of Hugo, Croly, Ames, Sar- 
'gent and others, have imparted fresh | 
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EDITORIALS 


in 


Elections in United Kingdom 


Tue result of the elections in the United Kingdom, 
as reported in the news today, showed beyond all cavil 
that the country, to an overwhelming extent, pronounces 
against the doctrines of Bolshevism, and supports all the 
ideals for which the war has been fought. As Mr. G. N. 
Barnes summed up the situation to a representative of this 
paper, immediately after the announcement of his great 
victory in Glasgow: “It seems to me the country has 
turned against every one who has not whole-heartedly 
supported the war. I believe the Labor Party has lost a 
great chance. If Labor leaders had fought the Bolshevik: 
of this country, they would have had a large number of 
seats to their credit. Instead they have been half-hearted 
in the war and have: truckled to the Bolsheviki.” 

To those who really understood what the position was 
in Great Britain, who were not deceived by the clamor of 
much speaking on the part of the pacificist and the inter- 
national Socialist, the general result of perhaps the most 
momentous Parliameritary election which has ever taken 
place in the country was never in doubt. There was a 
veritable multitude of straws which showed how the wind 
blew, and those who read of or listened to the extravagant 
claims of the Bolshevist element had never any excuse for 
being deceived into believing that those who held these 
views represented any considerable section of the country: 


It is not merely that such hen as Mr. G. N. Barnes’ oppo- 


nent in Glasgow, Mr. Maclean, a confessed Bolshevik, or 
such men as Philip Snowden.and Ramsay Macdonald 
have been defeated by overwhelming majorities, but that 
anyone who was so much as tainted with the teachings of 
Bolshevism, or its dupe, Pacificism, even if it had only 
shown itself in an apparent disposition during the war to 
compromise with Germany, has been incontinently re- 
jectéd. Mr. Arthur Henderson had no more chance at 
East Ham than had Miss Mary MacArthur at Stour- 
bridge. / 

It is, indeed, unquestionably because of the stand 
against Bolshevism which it represents that the election 
is internationally so important. Nikolai Lenine may 
lay his plans, as was pointed out in a recent dispatch from 
Petrograd to this paper, to exploit the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion in Germany ; then, if successful, to sweep the Scan- 
dinavian countries in the north and the Latin countries 
in the south, and finally to sweep on over the seas to the 


United Kingdom and America. But “the best-laid schemes _ 


o' mice and men,” even of’ Bolsheviki, “gang aft agley.” 
They have certainly gone sadly awry in Great Britain. 
The sweep has been all the other way. The great mass 
of the men and women of the country seject Bolshevism; 
whilst, as far as the Coalition government is concerned, 
the nation quite definitely refuses to swap horses whilst 
* crossing a stream. 

So ‘much for Great Britain. As for Ireland, the 
question is, of course, quite a different one. The 
issue there had nothing whatever to do with the war, 
and nothing whatever to do with anything of real inter- 
national importance. It was fought out on an Irish 
question, and, as far as the South and West were con- 
cerned, without any reference to world affairs. In the 
South and West, it was a clear issue between the Sinn Fein 
Party and the old Nationalist Party. The result has been 
decisive beyond all expectation. The Nationalist Party, 
organjzed by Parnell, and ably led to the very threshold of 
victory by John Redmond, has practically ceased to exist. 
Whereas in the last Parliament it could muster, on the 
Seats to the Speaker’s left, below the gangway, some 
eighty-four members, now it is reduced to the remnant 
of eight. The Sinn Feiners have “swept the country,” 
and simply taken the place of the old Nafionalists. 

What bearing this will have on the Irish question, few 
would be so greatly daring as to attempt to predict.. The 
overwhelming majority of the Sinn Fein leader, Profes- 


sor de Valera, at East Mayo, over John Dillon, the leader ; 


of the Nationalist Party, and the still more overwhelming 
‘majority of Sir Edward Carson, for the new division of 
Belfast, indicate clearly enough, for those who know 
Ireland, how the battle is aligned. In these days, how- 
ever, of great international questions, when the world is 
accustoming itself to think in terms of nations and 
hemispheres, the Irish question must be accounted, first 
arid last, very much of a side issue, and so the world 
most assuredly regards it. Those who have ranged 
themselves on the side of righteousness in the struggle 
just ended, and who desire still so to range themselves 
in .the great task which lies before humanity, will ac- 
claim with satisfaction and gratitude the stand which the 
election result in the United Kingdom represents against 
Bolshevism. Great Britain’s attitude towards the very 
latest form of autocracy is one of decisive and summary 
rejection. 


‘Relief Must Be Continued 


ConpirTions in the areas of western Europe recently 
occupied by the German armies are of sucli a character 
as to make necessary, in the opinion of Herbert C. 
Hoover, United States Food Administrator, and of Wil- 
liam R. Poland, European director of the Commission 
for Relief. in Belgium, a continuance of relief work in- 
definitely and on a large scale. It appears from the sur™ 
vey which they have jointly completed that hereafter 
180,000 tons of supplies, including clothing, will be de- 
manded by Belgium’s needs alone each month. In Bel- 
gium are some 300,000 French refugees, driven out of 
Northern France by the Germans. Up to the present 
time these people have been cared for out of the meager 
stores of the Belgians and by the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium. They are, however, according to Mr. 


Hoover, “like homing recor 4s their resolve to return . 


to their native villages.” 
if. means for traveling had only been left by the 


\. 


devastating enemy the sufferings of these home-lovers 
would be greatly lessened, but prior to the armistice, as 
Mr. Hoover explains, the enemy had completely destroyed 
a zone of railroads and canals twenty miles wide, ex- 
tending entirely .acrdss Belgium. After the armistice, 
however, there was comparatively little destruction of 
transportation lines in the rear of this zone, and there 
is hope in the prospect that, with rapid rehabilitation of 
tr ansportation facilities across this zone of destruction, 
the ‘problems of distribution of food and of reconstruc- 
tion can be undertaken with ‘much less difficulty than at 
present. 

The survey discloses the fact that in their final re- 
treat the Germans removed but few of the relief supplies ; 
fear of the results of any violation off the terms of the 
armistice, no doubt, constrained theif commanders in 
this respect. It is shown by inv estigatfon also that indus- 
trial and residential destruction in Bélgium varies greatly 
in different localities. The fact is rt out that thirty- 
five or forty steel furnaces in th ntry have been 
deliberately destroyed, with the (apparent intention of 
putting an end to the steel industry im. Belgium, Through 
willful destruction or the removal otf machinery, or by 
removal of copper and brass-parts, many of the textile 
mills have Been put out of commission. 

It is hardly necessary that Mr. Hoover should assure 
the’ United States that “The Americans of the relief 
commission are working night and day providing shelter 
stations, clothing, and food” for the Belgians. With 
previous knowledge of the devotion and efficiency of the 
force serving under American auspices in Belgium this 
is taken for granted. What is more necessary, in the 
United States, is a clearer understanding of the fact that 
the war is over only in name for tens of thousarids of 
people in Belgium and Northern France. The Belgian 
Government, according to the reports, is rapidly taking 
a hand in the situation; Belgian manufacturers are re- 
habilitating their factories with all possible expedition; 
the Belgians as a people, like the French, are resolved to 
find with all speed a solution for their manifold difh- 
culties ; but for an indefinite time they will be dependent 
upon outside aid. Further help, it may be said with 
assurance, will not be denied them. To'insure continued 
relief it should ‘be necessary only that the conditions in 
the war-harried areas of Belgium and France shall be 
frequently and plainly made known to the government 
and people of the United States. 


The United States and the Alien 


in the United States: that, in the 
‘persons, the term “alien” may 
be confounded with “enemy.” Such a_misconcep- 
tion would be most harmful if entertained to 
any great extent. Strictly speaking, an alien is a non- 
citizen of the country in which he*resides. He may, in 
every respect, be law-abiding, he may. entertain a warm 
sympathy and friendship for the land, not his own, in 
which he dwells; he may, 
come inhabitant of a country jn which he has never sought 
naturalization. 

In considering their country’s relations w ith the alien, 
it would be well for Americans to remember that practi- 


THERE is danger 
thought of many 


cally all the capitals, and nearly all the great cities, in the: 


world have sections of population composed of citizens 
of the United States.. These people are not, properly 
speaking, 4n any sense expatriates. They have, perhaps, 
displayed affection for and loyalty to their native land 
quite as fullv as-their brethren at home. In the United 
States are thousands of people who, while in coinplete 
sympathy with the Republic in all essentials, have not, 
for one good reason or another, become naturalized. 
. The popular thought, in common justice to these, and 
with regard for Americans, who are now, or who may 
hereafter ‘become, resident abroad, should differentiate 
between the foreign-born person who is mindful of all 
the laws of hospitality, respectful toward the nation’s in- 
stitutions and sympathetic with its ideals, and the 
foreign-born, and likewise the native-born, person, _ 
whether naturalized Or-a citizen by right of nativity, 
alien to. the Republic in heart. 

Recent experience has established the fact that the 
alien in the United States is not necessarily the immigrant 
of yesterday, but that he may be of foreign extraction in 


“the second, third, or even fourth, generation. 


Everywhere in the United States, today, a movement 
looking to the elimination of alienism is spreading, In so 
far as this movement is intelligently conducted and prose- 
cuted, the nation will be greatly benefited. It is high 
time that those seeking permanent homes and opportuni- 
ties in the Republic should first be thoroughly taught and 
then compelled, if necessary, to meet the obligations they 
incur in so doing. There, i is no room in the American 
democracy for any habitually discordant, disturbing, 
rebellious, treacherous element.. There is room for_those 
from all climes who seek to improve their condition i in the 
United States and who are willing, and even eager, to pay 
the price of admission, and to compensate, in part, for 
the privileges that go with that admission, in service and 
undivided loyalty. 

As for those who may visit the United States, or find 
it necessary to reside in this country temporarily, one may 
safely say that there will be an open door -for them, as 
there has been in the past, so long as they are of a sort 
to be worthy of-that hospitality and courtesy which have 
never yet been found lacking’ in the American character. 
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Industry and Trade in India 


_ Tue report recently published by the Indian Indus-- 


trial Commission, on the industrial development of India, 
must be accounted one of the most tmportant documents 
-of its kind which has been issued for some time. India, 
in her trade and indystry, as in much else, presents many 
featifres all lier own. Her trade question, indeed, con- 
stitutes an immense problem, affecting some 300,000,000 
people, and a territory more than half the size of Europe, 


and much divergency is to be met with everywhere. 


Nevertheless, there are certain broad considerations ap- 
plicable to the industrial situation in, India éverywhere, 


\ 


indeed, be a valuable and wel- - 


and it is to these broad considerations-that the commis- 
sioners have mainly applied themselves. 

India, of course, through all the centuries, has been a 
remarkable country for raw materials of many kinds, but, 
in the heyday of her ancient greatness she was also a 
great manufacturing country. The products of India 


were amongst the most desired products in the world, 


and ‘in their report the commissioners make a particular 
feature of the importance of doing everything possible to 
bring about a rehabilitation of India as a great manu- 
facturing country. As the report points- out, ‘India’s 
deficiencies in this respect render her position particu- 
larly precarious. The country is peculiarly. liable -to 
“trade penetration’ froin without,’ as was seen in the 
early days of the war, when the trade in cheap and 
inferior goods which, for years before, Germany had 
been building up with India, was suddénly cut off, and 
Japan, with everything prepared, set herself to capture 
this trade for herself, and to extend it in all directions. 
At that time there was a strong rally of Indian business 
men and manufacturers to stem thfs tide, and the effort 
was, to~a very large extent, successful. - But until the 
whole situation iis ‘reorganized, the position of Indian 
industry cannot’ be regarded as anything but highly 
unsatisfactory. 

It is this reorganization that the commissioners have 
made their chief concern, and the plan they propose is as 
drastic as it is daring. They advise that the government 


_ should come to the seslebance of the mhnnfacturets to the 


uttermost; that certain essential industries should be set 
up at the earliest possible date; and that a special indus- 
trial department should be instituted which would further 
trade development through technical advice, adequate 


‘economic and technical data for all classes of undertak- 


wigs, and financial aid. 

On this great question of financial aid, the commis- 
siofiers are insistent that, although direct government 
assistance might have to be given if certain cases, the 
rule should be to carry on such work through industrial 
banks; and they urge the formation of an expert com-* 
mittee to consider w shat additional banking facilities are 
necessary. 

The general trend of these proposals must commend 
itself to those who are familiar with the trade situation 
in India. They make at all points for education, and 
in this field, as in every other, India stands, first and 
last, in need of education. Her native manufacturers 
need, to be helped and instructed, and above all they 
need to be taught to rely upon themselves. At the 
present time, in India, the characteristic of labor is 
its inefficiency. As the-report makes clear, it relies 
almost entirely on foreign sources for foremen and 
supervisors, and her educated people have yet to develop 
a right tradition of industrialism. In a word, trade and 
industry must be placed in their true position. The 
laborer must become more intelligent, the manufacturer 
must become more self-reliant, and the educated com- 


munity must come to recognize the work of the country - 


as being her highest dignity. 

As to the political aspect of the report, it is particu- 
larly satisfactory to note that the commissionérs regard 
their proposals as being fully in line with, and indeed 
complementary to, the proposed reforms in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report. That such a trade reosgariization 
would have to go hand in hand with the great political 
reorganization proposed was inevitable, and it is welcome 
to find that this mixed comfnission of British and Indians 
should have held this in view, and should have felt able 


to say that the strongest support will be forthcoming from » 


the public gene.ally, but from Indian capitalists and in- 
dustrialists in particular, to any well-considered’ scheme 
for industrial progress which the government may” see 
fit to adopt. . 


-Carlisle Country 


CARLISLE, it is true, is on the plain, only a few short 
miles from the coast where the tide races twice a day 
over the vast sand stretches of Solway Firth; but, some- 
how or another, to these who visit the old capital of 
this western borderland, the name of Carlisle must ever 
be associated with the hills. The whole distance from 
London is but some 290 miles, and the great Scotch 
expresses, the climb’over the Shap notwithstanding, can 
make the journey in less than six hours. Yet, as in the 
case of most journeys of any length in England, the 
traveler passes through all manner of country. The roll- 
ing woodlands of the home counties give way ta the flat 
lands of Leicestershire or W arwickshire ; these to the 
wooded hills of Derbyshire; these, in turn, to the moun- 
tains and fells of the West Riding; and so on into the 
still wilder country of Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
and over the Shap into Carlisle. And beyond Carlisle 
it is the hills once more, the hills of the Scottish border, 
whilst farther on still are the “low hills of Gallowzy.” 


‘Thus, by the time the traveler comes within sight of 


Carlisle castle, he seems to have left the rich lands of 
the south so far behind, and to have traveled with the 
hills so long, that the sight of the sea and the flats round 
Solway Firth make little impression upon him: ‘Carlisle 
is ever a city’of the hills. 

Carlisle country is wonderful country at all times of 
the year; wonderful in early summer, when, the” vivid 
green of the trees in some narrow sheltered valley stands 
out in strange contrast with the golden brown of the fell 
side, and still more wonderful a month or two later when, 
all the colors deepened, a sudden blaze of purple heather 
tells of a moorland stretch, whilst*the white ribbon road 
seems strangely defined as it runs over the hills and far 
away, hesitates at a sign post on the horizon, and then dis- 
appears over the edge of the world. But perhaps the , 
most wonderful time of. all is about now, before the snow 
has come and thrown a white mantle of equality over 
everything; when the mists of December are: sweeping 
lightly over the valleys and resting on the hilltops. 

There is a little junction, just’a wayside station, high 
up amongst these hills, through which the train carrying 
the President of the United States passed yesterday, 
which seems to gather up into the. view from its. wind-- 
blown platform all the essence of the Carlisle country 
pny who has waited on | that Bathcry. i be Nye 
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from the south will remember how he could hear it miles 


away; how he indeed heard it, and lost it again, a dozen 
times or more’ before he saw it, as it panted its way in 
and out of the hills, slowly making the summit of the 
high land# And he will remember how the hills seemed 
to be everywhere, and how the narrow thread of steel, 
as far as he could see on either hand, seemed to call to 
its aid every known contrivance to find its way amongst 
them; now running over’a viaduct, so high as to seem 
to leave it suspended in mid air; now over an embank- 
ment; now through a cutting or tunnel; never any 
where, for so much as a yard, finding a level stretch for 
the sole of its foot. 

And then he will remember how the train suddenly 


-appeared round a bend, far away down the line, and with 


mueh belching of steam and noisy clamor at last made 
the platform where he stood; and how he boarded it, a 
newcomer amidst so many seasoned travelers, and how, 
as he settled down, and gave himself up to that joy of 
the true traveler all over the world, looking out of the 
window, he saw the great bulk of Cross Fell looming up 
through the mists to the east; whilst, away to the west, 
there appeared the faint outlines of the Lake mountains. 
So the train ran on, down into the valley of the Eden, 
and on into Carlisle. 


Notes and: Comments 


Witt the editor of The Fort Wayne (Indiana) 
Journal-Gazette take it amiss if it shall be pointed out 
to him that some one to whom he occasionally intrusts 
his shears omits, from time to time, the credit that 
should go with articles taken from this newspaper? 
Being an editor of reputed fairness, as well as of mamfest 
judgment, as shown by his selections, it is difficult to see 
why he should do this. In the issue of the Journal- 
Gazette for December,14, as an instance, appears-entire 
an article headed, “McAdoo, Man of Achievement,” 
copied from this page. There is. nothing above, in the’ 
body, or at the end of the article, as it appears in the 
Tort Wayne contemporary, to indicate its origin. It is” 
suggested that omission of credit is due to the careless- 
ness of the printer or the proof reader, or somebody else 
about the office. Perhaps so, but now that the attention 
of the editor has been called to it, such a thing should 
not occur again, even though the office boy might meddle 
with the make-up. 


BELGIUM has, in every sense, presented and witnessed, 
during the last four and a half years, a motion picture 
illustrating the bravery, fortitude, and fidelity of woman. 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that, at a recent 
meeting of the Cabinet Council of the Kingdom, steps 
were taken to grant women equal political rights with 
men. What is to be wondered at is that, in view of: 
womian’s part in the war, in the allied countries and in the 
United States, any of these nations should hesitate to 
erant her political justice. 


A cursory glance across the news pages of American 
dailies, at the present time, will take in several refer- 
ences to the activities of the United’ States Shipping 
Board, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and the ship- 

yards. Yet it is not impossible that a more careful scan- 
ning of the same pages will reveal the fact that there 
1S apparently more talk about ships than there is ship- 
building. Take, for instance, a dispatch from Monte- 
video, Uruguay, of recent date, which tells of a protest 
in that city and country against the shortage of American 
tonnage. According to the Montevideo newspapers, not 
one ton of freight has arrived in that port from the 
United States in two months. How do the Shipping 
Board, the, Emergency Fleet Corporation, and the ship- 
yard managers account for this? 


WirH France planning to place an order for 800,000 
tons of shipping in American yards, with an elaborate 
shipbuilding program laid qut for the United States, with 
British yards operating at high speed, and Spain becom- 
ing more active, there will soon be more boats upon the 
sea than in any period before the war. Indeed, France 
alone hopes to have three times as much merchant ton- 
nage as éver before, and that within three years. Inci- 
dentally, there will be many changes in sea routes. Medi- 
terrahean ports will gain what those of the North Sea 


lose. 
Tue effort to encourage bee keeping in Southern 


California is a reflection of the great demand for honey 
~ due to war-time conditions. 


Whole shiploads have been 
sent to Europe,‘and more is wanted. Few people realize 
that 250,000,000 pounds of honey are produced in the 
United States alone each year. Yet the Department of 
Agriculture says that the output ought to be much greater, 
and that millions of dollars’ worth of sweets annually are 


. going to waste in the fields for lack of bees ‘o gather 


the ‘nectar. Although hardly an infant. industry, bee 
keeping seems worth-government encouragement. When 
the consumer pays twice as much for a comb of honey 


~ as he did a few years ago he feels disposed to buy a stand 
of bees himself. 


. One of the many blessings attendant upon a general 
peace will be the elimination of military red tape, which 
is several degrees worse than civil red tape, in that the 


- persons affected by it are, as a rule, men, or boys, whom 


war-time conditions have, for the time betng, prevented 


from ewen making a protest. 


Mucu is being written about gafden color in the 
winter, a cheerful ‘and pleasant subject. In the Arnold 
Arboretum, near Boston, Massachusetts, brigint fruits, 


‘berries, and even flowers are exhibited at the height oi 
_ the winter season, witch-hazel blossoms adding to the 
_. beauty of the hawthorns and the crab apples. 


This phase 
of garden making offers many possibilities, especially in 
America, but the tendency which it represents is not 
nearly so uew as some of the writers seem to think. To 
learn this fact one feed only go back to one of Francis 
Bacon’s books # which he writes, quaintly enough, “I do 


hold that in the Royall Ordering of Gardens that there 
ought to be gardens for all the “months of the year ; in 


which severally things of ee: my be there in season.” 


